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'  The  sun  *f  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Rol)s  the  vast  sea ;  the  moon  's  an  arrant  thief, 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun : 
The  sea  's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  moon  into  salt  tears ;  the  earth  *s  a  thief, 
That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  compost ure  stolen 
From  general  excrement ;  each  thing  *s  a  thief. 
The  Uw%  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough  power, 
Have  unchecked  sway.      Love  not  yourselves  I     Away  I 
Rob  one  another.     Cut-throats — 
All  that  vou  meet  arc  lliicves. " 


A  WORD  AT  STARTING. 


r)  endeavor  to  prevent  crime ;  aid  in  the  detection  of 
criminals ;  show  the  young  and  inexperienced  some 
of  the  pitfalls  that  await  them  along  the  route  of  life,  if 
they  should  step  aside  from  a  straightforward  course ; 
and  that  there  is-  no  comfort,  no  happiness,  no  peace,  no 
safety  outside  the  walks  of  honorable  dealing,  I  have 
put  the  matter  gathered  together  here,  and  which  has 
come  into  my  hands  and  knowledge  during  an  active 
experience  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  a  Detective 
Officer,  into  this  shape.  In  tearing  the  veil  of  romance 
from  vice,  and  laying  bare  the  skeleton  head  of  the  mon- 
ster in  all  its  hideousness,  I  consider  I  am  still  doing  my 
duty  :  and  I  am  carried  on  with  the  conviction  that  by  this 
means  I  shall  be  able  to  reach  a  large  body  of  people, 
otherwise  entirely  shut  out  from  the  teachings  of  my 
profession.  Many  thieves  have  come  from  industrious, 
honest,  (iod-fearing-  parents ;  and  it  is  my  humble  hope 
that,  through  the  instrumentalits'  of  this  book,  1  may 
save  the  children  of  a  few  such  people,  or  any  others, 
from  bringing  disgrace  on  those  belonging  to  them, 
and  ruin  and  miserv  to  themselves.  The  life  of  a  thief 
is  a  life  of  loneliness,  constant  fear,  doubt,  remorse, 
despair,  imprisonment,  degradation,  and  incessant 
labor.  Young  men  are  led  into  loose  ways  of  exist- 
ence through  a  repugnance  to  employment,  but  let  them 
once  soil  their  hands  with  a  touch  of  theft  and  they  will 
find  that  the  efforts  of  a  thief  to  eke  out  a  sustenance  are 
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a  hundred-fold  more  arduous  thap  the  severest  toil  of 
honest  men.  It  is  a  labor,  too,  which  demands  the 
incessant  play  of  both  mind  and  sinew,  and  from  which 
there  is  no  rest  There  are  thieves  who,  during  their 
careers,  have  stolen  millions  of  money,  and  who  are 
abject, -miserable,  skulking  beggars  to-day,  either  break- 
ing stones  in  some  prison-ground  or  shadowing  the 
haunts  of  younger  men,  craving  the  means  to  buy  bread. 
A  man  known  as  Chauncey  Johnson  at  one  stroke  stole 
half  a  million,  and  if  he  were  arrested  to-morrow  it  is 
doubtful  that  he  could  find  any  one  to  go  his  bail  for  a 
hundred  dollars.  The  mystery  that  shrouds  the  doings 
and  the  days  of  these  people  is  a  cloak  of  shame,  and 
sin,  and  discontent,  and  never-ending  watchfulness  and 
torment  There  is  nothing  heroic  behind  it.  Nothing 
loyal,  nothing  true,  nothing  generous,  nothing  noble, 
nothing  hearty;  all  is  selfishness,  cunning,  craving,  mock- 
ing, traitorous  and  mean.  It  is  a  cloud  on  which  no  sun- 
shine ever  breaks,  unless  the  light  of  grace  should  strike 
there ;  and  it  is  a  cloud  that  wraps  close  in  beneath  its 
folds  sorrow,  sadness,  tears  and  suffering.  Lift  the  poor 
thief  when  you  meet  him.  Do  not  kick  him  further 
down.  There  is  still  some  man  in  him.  Remember  that 
manhood  is  gold,  and  all  gold  is  capable  of  being  puri- 
fied. Think  of  his  human  heart — I  leave  his  soul  to 
those  better  qualified — and  if  that  answers  to  the  touch, 
take  him  by  the  hand.  They  are  the  most  grateful  of 
all  men,  probably  because  they  feel  they  want  most,  and 
never  forget  a  kindness  done  them.  The  older  they 
grow  the  more  pitiful  they  become,  and  the  more  depen- 
dent and  wretched.  When  years  roll  in  on  ihem,  and  at 
the  time  when  other  men  are  enabled  to  rest  from  work 
upon  the  fruit  of  their  years  of  toil,  the  thief  has  but 
arrived  at  a  more  extended  notoriety,  and  the  number  of 
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hands  stretched  out  to  grasp  him,  to  satisfy  the  law's 
demands,  is  ever  increasing.  That  is  the  only  wealth  he 
piles  up  for  himself  in  the  future,  and  beneath  its  weight 
he  finally  falls.  Of  the  manner  of  the  work  I  have  noth- 
ing to  say.  I  have  tried  to  put  it  into  the  most  agree- 
able aspect  at  my  command,  and  with  the  trust  that  it 
may  attain  the  ends  for  which  it  was  made,  I  leave  it  to 
those  into  whose  hands  it  may  come,  hoping  they  will 
look  upon  its  defects  with  some  degree  of  generosity,  and 

patience  towards 

THE  AUTHOR. 


CHAPTER    I. 

BURGLARS. 
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—A  LIFE  NOT  WHOLLY  LOST. 


•« 


Raise  me  this  beggar,  and  deny  that  lord." 


*'  It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  rotber's  sides. 
The  want  that  makes  him  lean." 

IN  the  dark  vast  and  middle  of  the  night  the  burglar  plies 
his  trade.  He  is  no  respecter  of  place  or  persons  in  his 
search  for  booty,  and  is  of  all  thieves  the  most  dangerous. 
Though  generally  a  forbidding-looking  man,  carrying  the  mark 
of  his  calling  upon  his  face,  his  step  is  light  and  his  touch  mel- 
low. He  moves  silently  and  watchfully  in  the  still  small  hours, 
and  is  always  prepared  and  ready  to  take  life  to  secure  his  own 
escape.  He  is  rarely  brave,  but  often  bold  and  desperate,  even 
to  murder,  when  driven  into  a  corner.  He  works  in  company 
and  guards  every  conceivable  issue  to  discovery.  He  is.  of  all 
criminals,  the  only  one  who  does  not  ^o  blindfolded  to  his 
work.  Great  pains  are  taken  by  him  to  gather  all  tiic  informa- 
tion possible  concerning  the  habits  and  ways  of  the  people 
living  in  the  house  he  intends  operating  on.  This  is  done  in 
various  ways.  Sometimes  a  servant  of  the  establishment  is 
induced  to  become  an  instrument  in  his  hands,  and  when  this 
can  be  effected,  the  work  is  comparatively  easy,  unless  acci- 
dents arise.  If  he  fails  to  enlist  the  services  of  any  one  at- 
tached to  the  dwelling  or  warehouse,  a  member  of  the  *'  gang  ** 
to  which  he  belongs  is  sent  to  reconnoitre  and  gather  what  in- 
t'ormation  may  fall  in  liis  way. 
\  woman  or  boy  is  usually  selected  for  this  business,  and 
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the  accuracy  with  which  they  notice  the  peculiarities  of  the 
house  is  only  equalled  by  the  acuteness  they  bring  into  play, 
pointing  out  to  their  leaders  the  weak  spots  in  the  place  to 
be  attacked.  The  inforniation  brought  in  by  these  spies 
determines  the  manner  in  which  the  place  is  to  be  entered. 
Whether  the  burglar  shall  pick  the  lock,  of  the  front  door, 
creep  in  at  a  window,  or  steal  in  at  the  rear,  depends  on  the 
internal  arrangements. 

He  generally  has  two  or  three  confederates. 

One  watches  that  the  policeman  on  duty  in  the  street, 
if  the  house  is  in  a  town,  is  far  enough  removed  to  allow 
time  for  getting  in  before  he  will  again  pass  that  way.  This 
one  remains  at  some  distance  from  the  place,  and  conveys  the 
results  of  his  observations  to  the  second,  who  is  posted  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  work.  The  second,  whose  duty  also  is  to  carry 
the  bag  containing  the  implements,  reports  the  news  sent  to 
him  by  signal  to  the  chief  man  or  men,  as  the  case  may  be — 
the  number  invariably  depends  on  the  magnitude  of  the-"  job  " 
— and  if  all  is  quiet  they  at  once  set  to  work  to  enter  the  place. 

Once  in,  they  secure  the  door  as  nearly  as  possible  to  what  it 
was  before,  in  case  the  policeman  should  pass.  Then,  if  he 
happened  to  try  that  lock  by  any  chance,  he  would  not  sus- 
pect the  presence  of  thieves.  This,  however,  is  avoided  as 
much  as  possible,  because  it  cuts  off  the  chances  oF  escape,  and 
is  more  frequently  done  with  the  doors  of  stores,  shops  and 
warehouses  than  with  private  residences.  Arrived  within  the 
walls  of  a  house,  the  burglar  goes  to  work  expeditiously.  As 
he  generally  knows  where  the  most  valuable  property  is  located, 
he  goes  straight  to  that  spot  without  hesitation,  and  helps  him- 
self. The  fact  that  the  place  is  a  bedroom,  or  used  as  such  by 
some  member  of.  the  family,  will  not  deter  him,  for  he  well 
knows  that  few  people  will  care  to  interfere  with  him,  though 
awake  and  watching  his  movenients. 

I  have  heard  burglars  repeatedly  say  that  they  rarely  go 
into  a  house  in  which  some  one  does  not  see  them,  but  that 
the  people  are  too  frightened  to  make  a  noise  or  even  stir 
while  they  are  robbing  the  place,  for  fear  of  being  attacked. 

I  have  heard  them  say  they  have  seen  men  with  firearms  so 
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quaking  with  apprehension  that  they  scarcely  dared  to  breathe. 
I  know  this  to  be  true,  and  it  is  a  false  dread  in  many 
respects. 

The  burglar  would  much  rather  run  than  fight,  though,  if  he  is 
compelled,  he  will  fight,  but  only  when  he  is  driven  desperately 
to  it.  Frighten  him,  and  if  there  is  a  chance  to  escape  he  will 
avail  himself  of  it.  The  cry  of  police  sent  out  from  a  different 
part  of  the  house  to  where  he  is  would  immediately  cause  his 
departure,  and  I  have  known  the  fictitious  barking  of  a  dog  to 
scatter  a  crowd  of  them. 

The  emotions  of  the  human  heart  are  often  touched  and 
brought  into  play  by  the  slightest  apparent  influences,  and 
BO  man's  calling,  not  even  that  of  the  desperate,  daring 
burglar,  can  entirely  shut  out  from  his  breast  the  gentle 
teachings  of  his  early  years,  or  at  times  the  softer  instincts  of 
his  own  nature. 

Among  the  police  of  the  country  there  are  instances  of 
thieves  who  were  well  known  to  be  the  most  brutal  and  un- 
sparing of  their  class,  who  would  kill  at  sight,  without  waiting 
to  examine  the  age,  sex,  size  or  quality  of  the  victim — who 
at  home  were  kind  husbands  and  most  affectionate  fathers. 
Whether  it  was  that  a  long  course  of  crime  or  defects  in  their 
first  teachings  had  brought  them  to  a  belief  that  society  was  their 
proper  prey,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say;  but  in  the  course  of 
my  career  as  a  detective,  I  have  met  men  whose  trade  was 
plunder,  and  who  would  strike  down  a  woman  with  a  bludgeon, 
without  remorse,  in  defence  of  their  liberty  (thev  never  strike 
unless  escape  is  jeopardized),  who  were  most  affectionate  sons, 
husbands  and  fathers.  I  have  known  them  to  conceal  for  years 
and  years  the  nature  pf  their  professions  from  their  families,  and 
I  have  seen  the  wives  living  lives  of  respectability  and  com- 
fortable confidence,  while  the  husbands  were  thieving  the  means 
to  suppMDrt  that  decency  of  position.  I  remember  the  case  of 
a  man  well  known  to  tiie  police  of  every  large  city  in  America, 
not  only  as  an  adroit  and  wicked  thief,  but  as  a  man  who 
would  as  soon  attack  an  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty 
as  a  helpless  woman  startled  from  her  bed  by  his  presence. 
He  was  a  cruel,  brutal  man,  and  had  committed  many  a  crime 
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that  could  never  be   brought  home  to  him  through  want  of 
evidence. 

This  story  I  am  about  to  relate  was  told  me  by  the  man 
himself,  and  I  give  it  here  just  as  it  happened,  as  an  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  what  I  stated  at  the  opening  of  these  remarks, 
and  in  the  hope  that  in  the  course  of  the  travels  of  these 
pages  the  scene  that  it  depicts  may  have  a  similar  effect 
on  some  poor  heart  to  that  the  relator  described  it  had  on  him. 

A  brother  officer  and  myself  were  standing  on  one  of  the 
leading  thoroughfares  of  New  York  one  afternoon,  when  he 
said  to  me : 

"  Is  not  that  so  and  so  coming  along  the  street  ?  "  (I  repress 
his  name  for  reasons  the  reader  will  understand  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter.) 

**  Yes,"  I  answered.  **  I  wonder  what  he  is  doing  out,  and 
here  at  this  time  of  the  day." 

The  man  approached  us,  and  as  he  came  near  I  noticed  a 
peculiar  downcast  look  about  the  eyes,  and  a  nervous  twitching 
of  the  mouth,  most  unusual  from  his  ordinary,  self-confident, 
rakish  manner  of  carrying  himself. 

We  waited  quietly  until  he  came  up,  and  when  he  got  just 
opposite  to  us  he  said  : 

**  I  would' like  to  speak  a  word  to  you." 

"To  me?"  I  replied. 

*'  Yes,"  he  answered. 

**  You  will  have  to  speak  to  both  of  us,"  I  said,  **  if  there  is 
anything  to  be  told." 

*'  Very  well,"  he  answered,  "  but  I  can't  do  it  here." 

We  moved  down  the  street,  and  went  into  a  quiet  saloon 
where  we  sometimes  held  consultations  of  that  kind.  As  soon 
as  we  were  seated  he  began  : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  come  to  you  in  this  case  because  you  have 
always  been  my  bitterest  enemies,  and  you  and  I  were  ever  at  war. 
I  understand,  of  course,  you  were  doing  your  duty,  and  that  duty 
was  to  hunt  me  down.  Well  and  good.  That's  why  I've  come  to 
you  ;  you  had  no  feeling  against  me  only  because  I  was  a  thief. 

•'Well,  I  aint  so  any  longer,  I've  'squared  it,'  and  I  mean 
to  keep  *  straight '  for  the  rest  of  my  life.     Now,  if  I  went  to 
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the  people  I  used  to  call  my  friends  and  tell  them  that,  and 
asked  them  to  help  me,  they  would  laugh  at  me.  So  I've 
come  to  you,  who  were  always  against  me,  and  I  ask  you  to 
assist  me. 

••  Oh,  I  mean  it,  I  do,  indeed. 

••  When  I  tell  you  how  it  happened  you  will  believe  me. 

••  You  both  of  you  know  my  family  history. 

••  How  my  parents  were  hard-working,  honest  people,  and 
treated  me,  their  only  son,  to  every  indulgence.  I  was  always 
lazy,  and  consequently  idle,  so  that  as  I  grew  up  I  easily  acquired 
a  taste  for  lounging  on  street-corners  and  hanging  around 
whiskey  shops.  I  need  not  tell  you  the  kind  of  companions  I 
met.  They  were  most  of  them  young  fejlows  about  my  own  age, 
with  a  few  old  hands  sprinkled  among  them.  Slowly,  and  by 
degrees,  the  precepts  taught  me  at  my  mother's  knee  were 
undermined,  and  I  began  to  think  my  parents  were  poor,  pre- 
judiced people,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  world.  I  fancied 
I  understood  it  all,  and  had  it  all  before  me. 

••  I  used  to  hear  it  said  every  man  was  *  on  the  make,'  and 
every  one  had  his  price.  It  was  only  the  position  he  occupied 
that  made  the  difference  in  how  he  obtained  it.  Those  who 
had  not  the  position  or  the  opportunity  were  forced  by  their 
necessity  to  make  xhem,  and  the  place  was  on  the  public 
higliway.  It  was  a  lonij  time  before  I  could  bring  myself 
down  to  rob  a  man,  but  the  time  eventually  came,  and  I 
fell,  like  so  man\-  thousand  other  poor  chaps  before  me.  The 
lime  and  the  occasion  will  never  leave  my  mind. 

'*  Oh,  that  thev  could  !  that  thev  could  ! 

**  I  had  been  paying  attention  for  some  time  before  to  a  young 
ladv  who  was  acknowledsjcd  evervwhere  to  be  the  belle  of 
the  ward  we  lived  in.  I  had  invited  her  to  a  public  ball,  and 
my  mother  gave  me  money  to  buy  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  occasion. 

••  One  or  two  opmy  friends  hearing  I  had  considerable  money 
about  me,  induced  mc  to  go  to  a  faro  bank,  where  I  could 
double  it,  and  that  would  enable  us  all  to  attend  the  ball, 
giving  me  the  additional  luxuries  of  a  carriage  and  champagne 
supper.      The  prospect  of  being  in    a   p-^'-.ition   to   di'^play  sc 
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much  magnificence  before  the  young  lady  inflamed  my  fancy, 
and  I  went  to  the  faro  bank  to  double  or,  as  I  thought,  per» 
haps  to  quadruple  my  stock  of  cash. 

"My  friends  being  expert  players  I  lent  them  the  money,, 
but  luck  was  against  them,  and  they  lost  it  all.  At  mid- 
night we  left  the  bank,  and  as  money  must  be  now  had 
from  somewhere,  one  of  the  party  proposed  to  rob  a  liquor 
store,  in  which  he  said  we  should  find  plenty.  I  being  the 
smallest  of  the  party,  they  decided  I  should  be  put  into  the 
place  through  a  rear  window.  I  was  willing  to  do  anything 
that  would  enable  me  to  keep  my  appointment,  and  they  put 
me  in.  I  found  the  money  readily,  took  all  there  was,  and 
started  to  join  my  companions. 

"  Being  on  a  devil's  errand,  I  suppose  he  was  at  my  elbow. 

**  Something,  at  all  events,  whispered  in  my  ear  not  to  give 
them  all  the  money  I  took  from  the  till. 

'*  Quick  as  the  thought  came,  I  put  nearly  half  of  it  into  my 
boot,  went  to  the  window,  got  out,  gave  my  friends  the  rest, 
and  received  their  congratulations  on  my  success.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  I  felt  the  agony  of  a  dread  of  detection.  What 
would  they  do  with  me  if  they  discovered  I  had  robbed  them  ? 
I  was  saved  the  punishment  and  distress  of  exposure,  for 
they  never  thought  of  my  doing  such  a  thing,  and  there  was 
plenty  for  all  of  us. 

"  We  adjourned  to  a  vacant  lot,  divided  the  spoils,  and  went 
home. 

"  You  may  be  certain  I  did  not  sleep,  and  my  poor  mother, 
hearing  me  twisting  and  turning  in  bed,  came  into  the  room 
several  times  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  soothe  me  with 
kisses  into  slumber. 

"At.  last  the  morning  came,  and  with  it  the  bustle  and  stir 
of  life,  and  half-forgetfulness.  I  rushed  into  the  streets,  and 
commenced  the  work  of  buying  a  suit  of  clothes.  I  went  to 
as  many  shops  as  possible,  to  take  up  all  the  time  I  could  in 
doing  something,  and  because  I  was  afraid  to  take  out  the 
money,  fearing  some  one  would  recognize  it  as  stolen.  Unable 
to  bring  myself  to  this  point,  I  went  and  found  one  of  my 
friends.     He  laughed  at  my  nonsense,  said  stolen  money  was 
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jost  the  same  color  and  as  good  as  honest  money,  and  went 
with  me  to  the  store. 

••  We  bought  the  clothes. 

••  That  night  I  went  to  the  ball,  forgot  all  about  my  fears  in 
the  whirl  of  dissipation,  and  from  that  day  out  I  was  a  thief. 
My  first  conviction  broke  my  mother's  heart — she  died. 

••  It  was  I  who  killed  her. 

••  My  father  followed  her,  through  grief  at  my  lost  life. 

"  I  killed  him. 

•'The  girl  I  had  asked  to  be  my  wife,  and  whom  I  dearly 
loved,  knew  nothing— all  had  been  so  carefully  concealed  by  that 
doting  old  mother.  I  had  given  a  wrong  name  to  the  police, 
and  when  I  was  arrested  it  was  reported  I  had  gone  to  Califor- 
nia. My  mother,  who  always  hoped  for  me,  used  to  give  letters  to 
Ellen  she  had  received  from  me,  and  bring  me  back  answers. 
Scoundrel  as  I  was,  when  I  got  out  of  prison  I  married  her. 
For  ten  years — happy  as  were  ever  lived  in  a  woman's  life — she 
never  suspected  what  I  was.  One  day  an  accident  revealed 
the  truth,  and  I  buried  her  the  following  week.  Do  you  won- 
der that  I  was  a  reckless  thief  and  a  desperate  man  ?  That  course 
of  life  had  taken  from  me  all  I  held  dear  on  earth — no,  not  all, 
for  I  had  yet  a  daughter  in  whom  my  heart  was  centred — 
^nd  I  followed  it  with  a  wild  forgetfulness  bordering  on  mad- 
ness. 

•*  One  night  I  went  out  alone  to  rob  the  residence  of  a  gentle- 
man in  an  upper  street  of  the  city. 

•'  That  was  just  ten  days  ago. 

■'It  will  be  no  news  to  vou  to  tell  vou  that  of  late  I  have 
worked  all  alone.  The  desperation  in  my  heart,  that  no  man 
can  fathom,  gave  me  a  reckless  disregard  of  consequences  that 
few,  not  situated  as  I  have  been,  can  readily  understand. 
1  wjN  cautious,  too,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  because  I  had 
yet  one  being  on  earth  whom  I  hoped  would  one  day,  by  her 
purit}-  and  goodness,  in  some  sort  redeem  the  crimes  and 
miseries  of  my  life.  Being  well  skilled  in  the  thiefs  trade,  I 
was  always  sure  escape  was  certain  and  easy  before  I  un- 
dertook a  'job.*  I  cared  nothing  for  myself,  but  I  meant 
to  "ihicld  the  remainder  of  that  child's  life  from  color  of  stain, 
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with  all  the  craftiness  of  my  nature  and  the  knowledge  I  had 
obtained  by  experience. 

**  Well,  all  this  has  been  changed,  and  the  change  was  brought 
about  by  a  child  like  mine,  and  about  her  age. 

"  I  went  into  the  house  I  tell  you  of,  and  had  rifled  the 
plate — chests  and  parlors  on  the  lower  floors.  I  rarely  took 
the  trouble  to  ascertain  how  many  or  what  kind  of  people 
lived  in  the  houses  I  went  into. 

**  I  took  my  chance  for  that. 

•'There  could  have  been  but  a  woman  and  three  children  in 
this  one,  and  I  must  have  made  some  noise  on  the  lower  floor 
that  alarmed  them ;  for  when  I  got  up  to  where  they  slept  I 
heard  first  a  low  whispering,  and  then  a  hurried  pattering  of  feet 
that  gave  me  to  understand  they  were  running  away  from  me. 
This  suited  me  exactly,  as  I  saw  plainly  they  abandoned  the 
place  to  me  to  help  myself,  and  were  only  fearful  of  their  per- 
sonal safety.  That  happens  so  often  in  the  life  of  men  like 
me  that  I  took  no  thought  of  it,  but  pushed  boldly  on.  The 
room  was  a  front  one,  having  two  windows  that  looked 
into  the  street.  I  opened  the  door  gently,  and  there  before 
me,  I  saw,  in  the  faint  moonlight  that  had  just  stole  out  from 
beneath  the  drifting  clouds,  the  delicate  form  of  a  little  girl  in 
a  long  white  night-dress  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed.  Her 
hands  were  firmly  clasped  and  raised  aloft,  and  the  earnestness 
of  her  appeal  was  distinctly  audible.  That  brave  little  figure, 
with  her  black  hair  streaming  down  behind  over  her  white 
robe,  was  praying  for  me,  begging,  imploring  that  my  heart  may 
be  touched,  as  no  human .  being — assuredly  none  I  had  ever 
heard,  not  even  my  mother,  that  I  could  remember — ever  ap- 
pealed before,  and  as  certain  as  you  sit  there  her  prayers  were 
answered  on  the  moment.  I  had  no  thought  of  harming  her,  but 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  awful  hand  of  God  was  there  stretched 
out  to  keep  me  back  and  protect  her.  The  cold,  clear  light 
increased  as  I  looked  at  her,  and  heard  the  soft,  low  voice  cry 
up  to  heaven  for  me.  Quick  as  lightning,  or  quicker  if  there 
is  anything  quicker,  my  mind  went  to  my  own  poor  child,  and 
I  shuddered  to  think  what  would  be  my  feelings  if  I  knew 
her  to  be  situated  before  some  scoundrel  as  that  little  creature 
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then  before  me.  The  instant  the  thought  came,  I  could 
hesitate  no  longer,  but  flinging  from  me  what  things  I  had  taken, 
and  leaving  the  bag  I  had  filled  in  the  parlor  behind  me,  1 
rushed  from  the  house,  with  a  stern  resolve,  as  rapidly  formed, 
to  be  a  thief  no  more. 

"  How  far  or  how  long  I  ran,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  found 
myself  at  daybreak,  when  the  men  came  in  to  look  after 
their  horses,  stretched  upon  the  ground  in  an  old  stable, 
worn  out  by  excitement  and  fatigue.  I  have  given  myself 
since  then  to  get  back  to  a  healthy  tone  of  mind,  and  now 
feeling  that  I  am  secure  and  strong,  I  am  come  to  you  to  help 
me  find  employment/' 

•*  But  you  are  reported  to  be  worth  some  money,"  I  said. 

"  I  was,"  he  answered.  "  I  had  saved  a  good  enough  share, 
but  I  parted  with  it  all  in  the  manner  I  thought  such  money 
should  be  used,  and  I  have  nothing  now  but  my  hands  to 
k>ok  to. 

•'They  served  me  deftly  at  a  thiePs  work. 

''  I  want  to  see  what  they  can  do  for  an  honest  man.  I  feel 
freer  that  the  money  is  gone.  *  The  wages  of  sin  is  death,' 
and  I  was  fearful  it  would  bring  some  unlooked-for  death  to 
niv  darling  if  1  retained  it." 

\Vc  procured  him  a  situation.  From  it  he  went  to  a  better 
one,  and  I  know  him  to  day  to  be  a  hard-working  man,  of  regular 
life. 

In  large  cities,  during  the  summer  months,  when  people  are 
at  the  seaside  or  in  the  country,  the  burglar  is  very  industrious. 

Under  pretence  of  being  a  plumber  or  gasfitter,  he  will  often 
boldlv  enter  a  house  in  the  middle  of  the  dav  bv  the  basement* 
door,  and  walk  off  with  all  the  loose  valuables  at  hand. 

Tlie  man  who  will  do  this  kind  of  work,  and  the  one  who  breaks 
into  a  store  or  warehouse,  are  very  different  in  their  style  and 
method.  One  is  a  less  ambitious  and  more  apprehensive  class 
of  thief ;  he  only  attempts  small  booty  and  goes  in  search  of  it 
in  a  small  way,  idthough  his  chances  of  getting  caught  are 
numerous.  The  other  wants  a  large  prize,  and  goes  to  the  attain- 
ment of  it  in  a  bold  and  comprehensive  manner.  In  the  case  of  a 
bank  or  large  warehouse,  where  rich  goods  are  stored,  great  care 
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and  ingenuity  are  brought  into  play.  Sometimes,  whenever  it 
is  possible,  a  neighboring  house  is  rented,  and  there  the  burglar 
waits  and  watches  his  opportunity.  Warehouses  have  been  fre- 
quently broken  into  from  an  adjoining  house,  but  that  practice 
is  dying  out,  from  the  fact  that  stores  are  not  easily  found  now  in 
the  vicinity  of  tenements  or  empty  houses.  The  burglar  often 
goes  in  through  the  scuttle  in  the  roof,  and  sometimes  walks 
ov^er  blocks  of  buildings  to  arrive  at  the  house  he  wants  to 
enter. 

Not  long  since  we  had  a  case  of  a  set  of  thieves  hiring  an 
empty  house  next  door  to  a  bank,  fitting  up  the  premises  as 
billiard-rooms,  and  under  cover  of  this  making  an  attempt  to  bore 
through  the  vault  walls  in  the  cellar  with  machinery.  They 
had  introduced  a  steam  engine  and  other  apparatus  into  the 
cellar  of  the  billiard-rooms,  and  bored  more  than  halfway  through 
the  walls  before  they  were  detected.  It  was  estimated  at  the 
time  they  had  laid  out  over  five  thousand  dollars  in  preparing 
for  this  **  job."  I  might  go  on  through  a  whole  volume  on  this 
subject — the  ways  of  these  thieves  are  so  various — yet  I  think 
the  hints  given  in  this  sketch  are  sufficient  to  show  most  people 
the  precautions  necessary  to  take  to  guard  against  this  formid- 
able prowler — the  burglar. 


CHAPTER    II. 

SPENCE  PETTIS. 

iOSTCNtT  or  THE  MEANEST  AND  MOST  COWARDLY  THIEF  IN  AMERICA. -» 

FLOGGED  AND  BRANDED. 

"  Aiid  in  that  town  t  dog  was  found, 
Af  many  dogs  there  be, 
Both  mongrel,  pnppXt  whelp  and  hound. 
And  curs  of  low  degree.*' 

'*  Was  ever  book  containing 
Such  vile  matter 
So  fairly  bound  ?  ** 

THE  adopting  of  a  life  of  wrong-doing  does  not  always 
destroy  in  a  man  the  qualities  of  his  better  nature,  or  take 
away  from  him  traits  of  character  that,  outside  of  the  one  de- 
fect, make  him  a  reliable,  trustworthy  member  of  society.  A 
man  may  be  a  thief — an  unrelenting,  never-pausing  thief — and 
vet  be  honest  with  his  fellows  and  truthful.  Of  course  it  would 
not  do  to  depend  too  much  upon  them,  or  expect  all  of  them 
to  be  possessed  of  shining  virtues  apart  from  their  thieving 
propensities,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  man  of  them  but  has  some 
cssentialit>'  that,  as  a  man,  one  must  admire. 

Except  Spence  Pettis. 

I  don't  know  any  good  of  him. 

He  is  not  even  a  good  thief.  He  is  false  and  traitorous  to 
his  accomplices  and  friends,  and  a  never-to-be-depended-on 
trickster  at  all  times.  No  man  in  the  whole  range  of  thieving 
has  given  the  police  and  people  so  much  trouble  as  lie  has. 

He  could  not  tell  the  same  story  twice  the  same  way  to  save 

his  life,  even  if  it  were  the  truth ;  but  the  truth  is  not  in  him — 

t  least  so  his  friends  say,  and  the  testimony  of  those  who  know 
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him  best  is  added  to  theirs — and  it  is  not  likely  he  can  learn  or 
be  taught  its  beauties  at  this  late  day  in  his  career. 

Pettis  has  an  inborn  and  bitter  hatred  of  all  police  officers. 

He  does  not  look  upon  them — as  all  other  thieves  do — as  the 
instruments  of  order  held  in  the  hands  of  society. 

Thieves  all  recognize  that  a  detective's  duty  is  to  hunt  them 
down,  and  although  they  do  their  best  to  get  away,  when 
they  are  caught  they  submit  to  the  authority,  and  they  look 
upon  the  detective  as  the  representative  of  that  element  of  a 
people's  right 

Spence  Pettis  is  an  exception  to  all  the  others  ;  he  thinks  the 
detectives  are  set  up  to  harrass  him.  He  has  an  undying  en- 
mity towards  them,  and  the  one  who  happens  to  capture  him. 
oftenest  is  his  fiercest  foe. 

One  of  the  greatest  objects  of  self-preservation  in  the  line  of 
thieves  is  to  keep  their  faces  unknown  to  the  police  as  long  as 
possible.  They  take  the  utmost  precaution  to  avoid  getting 
into  an  officer's  acquaintance.  As  long  as  they  are  not  known 
they  can  practise  freely  and  are  comparatively  safe.  The 
moment  a  thief  enters  a  new  town — that  is,  new  to  him— one 
of  his  first  cares  is  to  hang  around  in  some  place  where  he  can 
study  the  faces  of  the  police.  They  are  then  known  to  him^ 
but  he  is  a  stranger  to  them.  This  little  piece  of  information 
and  strategy  enables  him  to  keep  out  of  the  way  when  an 
officer  approaches,  and  also  to  stop  **  working"  when  he  sees 
one  come  upon  the  scene. 

Spence  Pettis  came  to  New  York  in  the  year  1850,  from 
Virginia.  He  was  then  quite  young.  Nature  would  seem  ta 
have  intended  him  for  a  thief  in  his  cradle.  He  was  no  sooner 
settled  in  Pearl  street  than  he  commenced  operations,  pilfering 
around  Fulton  market.  After  that  he  went  into  the  meanest^ 
most  contemptible  and  cowardly  of  all  departments  of  crime,, 
assisted  by  a  female  who  was  then  known  as  '*  Laughing  Sal." 
The  next  heard  of  him  was  from  Philadelphia,  where  he  com- 
mitted a  burglary  in  Market  street.  He  had  for  companions 
in  that  affair  **  Curly  George  "  and  a  companion  of  "  George  " 
called  "Drodey."  On  returning  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York,  Pettis  joined  fortunes  with    George  Fish   and    "Jim" 
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Edgeiton,  the  "bank  robber/'  Edgerton  was  the  man  who, 
with  Kissane,  chartered  the  Martha  Washington,  and  put  a 
false  cargo  on  board,  which  they  afterwards  burned. 

Spence  Pettis  has  tried  his  hand  at  all  kinds  of  thieving  in 
both  hemispheres.  He  was  caught  in  the  act  of  picking  a 
pocket  during  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  in  London.  He 
was  convicted  of  that  offence  and  spent  some  time  in  prison. 
Before  going  to  Europe  he  induced  a  woman  named  Delia 
Lees  to  rob  her  husband  and  fly  with  him.  He  abandoned 
ber  in  London,  leaving  her  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution,  and 
took  up  another  female  named  Nelly  Coffee.  He  secured  this 
poor  creature's  arrest  by  becoming  informer  on  her ;  and  while 
she  was  in  prison,  like  a  cowardly  thief  as  he  always  was,  he  ran 
away  with  her  clothes  and  money.  He  had  only  got  to  Hull 
when  he  was  arrested  for  shoplifting  and  sent  for  service  on 
the  treadmill  during  a  year.  When  liberated  from  prison  he 
went  to  London  ;  and,  being  a  fellow  of  plausible  manner  and 
passable  address,  the  London  thieves,  who  knew  little  about 
him,  made  him  security,  or  "swagsman,"  for  **  Bill"  Richard- 
son, the  notorious  London  **  fence."  He  robbed  Richardson, 
as  he  had  robbed  all  those  he  ever  got  into  contact  with.  He 
embezzled  the  proceeds  of  some  stolen  Bank  of  England  notes 
Richardson  had  entrusted  him  with,  as  a  part  of  the  security 
business.  When  he  returned  to  America  he  organized  a  band 
of  thieves,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  placed  old  **  Bill"  Vates. 
He  soon  after  that  went  South,  and  was  verv  successful  until 
the  authorities  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  caught  him.  They  flogged 
him,  shaved  his  head  and  branded  him.  He  betrayed  old 
Yattrs  and  all  the  rest  of  his  accomplices  ;  but  that  did  him  no 
service,  the  Columbia  people  scourged  him  all  the  same.  He 
roared  like  a  bullock  at  the  first  crack  of  the  lash  and  begged 
for  mercy  at  the  second.  The  keepers  of  the  prison  at  the 
time  said  he  was  the  most  abject  and  cowardly  cur  they  had 
ever  seen.  A  whiter-livered  man  never  walked,  one  of  them 
said.  Coming  North  on  his  release  at  Columbia,  he  stopped  at 
Washington.  There  he  met  Alburtis,  and  they  robbed  a  gov- 
ernment paymaster  of  $75,000.  Alburtis  escaped  to  Europe 
with  the  plunder,  and  Pettis  again  turned  state  evidence. 
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He  made  an  attempt  on  getting  back  to  New  York,  to  release 
the  celebrated  burglar  '*  Tommy"  Thompson  from  the  lunatic 
asylum.  It  was  not  that  Pettis  cared  much  for  Thompson,  but 
he  hoped  for  a  chance  of  being  able  to  swindle  somebody  out 
of  something. 

Friend  or  foe,  it  was  all  the  same  to  him  so  long  as  there  was 
something  to  be  stolen. 

"Tommy's*'  affair  was  rather  of  the  romantic  school,  and 
Pettis  judged  from  that  there  might  be  a  little  in  it,  Thomp- 
son was  caught  in  the  act  of  committing  a  burglary.  He 
was  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  the  state  prison  for 
five  years.  When  he  had  served  about  two  years  his  counsel 
obtained  a  new  trial,  and  Thompson  was  conveyed  from  Sing 
Sing  to  the  Tombs  prison.  He  had  been  there  but  a  short 
time  when  he  was  pronounced  insane.  Of  course  that  did 
away  with  his  trial,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum. 
Time  came  and  passed,  and  all  hope  was  abandoned  of  Thomp- 
son's recovery.  The  wily  Pettis,  with  an  eye  on  the  main 
chance,  unearthed  the  case  and  applied  to  the  district  attorney 
for  a  release,  on  condition  that  Thompson  should  at  once  go 
back  to  England.  The  district  attorney  refused  and  Spence 
persisted,  arguing  that  he  had  raised  $500  to  send  Thompson 
home.  He  had,  in  fact,  gathered  much  more,  but  that  was  the 
profit  in  the  affair  he  promised  himself.  All  this  money  was 
begged  from  the  city  thieves.  The  district  attorney  at  length 
consented,  and  Thompson  was  released  from  the  asylum. 
Pettis  put  all  the  money  in  his  pocket  and  sent  "Tommy"  on 
board  a  ship  with  a  forged  passage  ticket.  The  ticket  was  dis- 
covered on  the  vessel  and  Thompson  was  sent  ashore  and  flung 
upon  the  streets  penniless.  Pettis  forgot  him  and  refused  to 
recognize  him  next  day  on  meeting  him  in  a  saloon.  Thomp- 
son was  taken  up  by  an  officer  and  returned  once  more  to  his 
old  quarters  in  the  lunatic  asylum.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
war  Pettis  became  acquainted  with  a  small  band  of  forgers,  who 
taught  him  their  art.  He  was  an  apt  pupil  and  soon  turned  out 
a  first-rate  penman  in  that  line  of  business. 

He  was  concerned  with  Ira  Garadier  and  Walter  Patterson  in 
the  $25,000  forgery  on  the  Bank  of  Commerce.     With  the  pro- 
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ceeds  of  that  robbery  they  bought  United  States  bonds  from  the 
Board,  which  they  afterwards  sold  in  Washington. 

Pettis  had  so  disguised  himself  that  the  messenger  of  the 
bank  was  unable  to  identify  him. 

From  that  out  he  became  the  great  American  **  bond  smasher  " 
and  forger  of  United  States  bonds. 

He  has  given  the  government  more  annoyance  than  any  five 
thieves  in  the  country. 

He  was  connected  with  the  robbery  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  in  Washington,  in  1862. 

Two  millions  and  a  half  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  were 
carried  away  at  that  time.  He  returned  the  papers  to  the  gov- 
ernment on  condition  that  he  should  be  employed  as  a  United 
States  detective. 

Professing  to  know  the  parties  who  robbed  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  he  caused  the  arrest  of  a  citizen  of  Long  Island. 
For  this  Pettis  was  in  turn  arrested,  charged  with  kidnapping 
and  commited  to  Hempstead  Jail. 

On  being  released  from  there  he  made  a  tour  through  the 
Eastern  cities,  committing  forgeries,  as  he  went,  on  the  manu- 
facturers. 

He  once  sent  his  stepmother  to  present  a  forged  check  for 
him,  and  afterward  boasted  to  a  lot  of  thieves  of  her  success. 

A  more  cunning,  unprincipled  scoundrel  there  is  not  in  his 
profession  ;  and  this  treatment  and  subjecting  of  an  over-con- 
fiding, innocent  woman  to  the  chances  of  detection  and  arrest 
arc  a  ^ood  illustration  of  the  ruffian's  character. 

In  the  course  of  my  professional  services  it  has  become  my 
duty  on  four  different  occasions  to* arrest  this  thief.  The  first 
time  was  some  twelve  years  ago.  He  kept  a  drinking-place — a 
resort  for  thieves — then  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Thompson 
streets.  Two  years  later  1  was  called  on  again  to  take  him 
for  a  forgery  committed  in  Philadelphia,  and  1  arrested  him 
twice  afterwards  for  forgeries  committed  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

His  present  sojourn  in  prison  he  owes  to  me,  and  how  he  feels 
the  loss  of  his  liberty  can  be  readily  estimated  by  his  ravings  in 
the  public  prints.     The  arrest  was  brought  about  in  this  way 
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— a  Mr.  E.  J.  Cooper,  who  had  been  employed  as  clerk  to 
Matthew  Boles  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  who  was  at  the  time  I 
am  speaking  of  Mayor  of  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin,  came  to 
New  York.  This  gentleman  sought  and  obtained  an  introduc- 
tion to  Pettis.  He  represented  to  the  **bond  smasher**  that 
he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  some  Wisconsin  water  bonds. 
Pettis  listened  to  Mr.  Cooper  and  continued  putting  him  off 
from  day  to  day.  Finally,  he  confessed  his  inability  to  do  any- 
thing in  water  business,  but  hinted  something  about  the  Boles 
&  Co.  bonds.  Mr.  Cooper  took  the  cue — it  was  in'  reality 
what  he  was  waiting  for — and  urged  the  subject. 

One  day  Pettis  remarked,  "I  wish  I  could  get  you  your 
bonds  as  easily  as  I  could  the  Boles*  paper." 

Mr.  Cooper  pretended  that  he  might  do  a  little  business  in 
that  line  if  he  saw  the  opportunity. 

Pettis  was  not  slow  to  make  occasion,  aiid  an  arrangement 
was  concluded  by  which  the  bonds  were  sold  to  Mr.  Cooper  at 
the  rate  of  forty  cents  on  the  dollar. 

He  took  them  back  to  Boston,  went  before  the  grand  jury, 
and  Pettis  was  indicted.  A  requisition  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Detective  Pinkham,  who  came  to  New  York  and  requested 
my  assistance  in  arresting  "Spence.**  We  found  him  in  a 
thieves*  den  in  Amity  street  and  took  him  into  custody. 
When  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  charge  against  him  he 
flew  into  a  towering  passion  and  swore  at  us  with  all  his  might, 
threatening  that  while  he  lived  he  would  never  cease  to  revenge 
himself.  We  conducted  him  to  the  central  oflSce  of  police,  and 
very  shortly  after  our  arrival  there  a  habeas  corpus  was  servejdl 
upon  us  to  appear  before  Judge  Fancher  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
We  took  Pettis  before  the  judge,  the  case  was  argued  and  the 
writ  dismissed.  On  leaving  the  court  he  asked  for  permission 
to  write  out  a  power  of  attorney  for  his  wife,  saying  she  was 
without  any  means,  and  he  wished  to  leave  her  with  authority 
to  draw  some  of  what  he  had  in  the  bank.  We  granted  his 
request,  and  he  sat  at  a  table  in  a  room  of  the  court  with  his 
counsel  and  commenced  to  write.  After  a  few  minutes  the 
counsel  left  and  Pettis  continued  writing.  As  he  went  on  with 
the    exercise   for   nearly   an   hour,   we   grew   impatient,    and. 
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noticing  that,  he  took  some  of  the  sheets  of  foolscap  he  had  been 
^Qg^ed  on,  and  read  one  of  them  to  us.  The  thing  was  as  well 
filled  with  legal  phraseology  as  a  lawyer  could  make  it.  He  had 
gained  a  good  deal  of  technical  knowledge  of  that  sort  in  his 
many  and  desperate  fights  with  justice.  But  we,  too,  had  some 
experience  of  courts,  and  were  not  to  be  fooled  in  that  shy 
fashion.  Pettis  tore  up  what  he  had  written,  saying,  "  That 
won't  do;  I  must  make  a  new  one."  We  saw  he  was  only 
trying  to  gain  time  while  his  counsel  was  making  some  new  at- 
tempt in  one  of  the  other  courts  to  retain  him  in  the  city,  and 
we  took  him  back  to  the  police  office.  Sure  enough  a  second 
writ  was  served  upon  us  within  half  an  hour,  and  I  was  com- 
pelled to  go  again  before  the  court  and  explain  matters.  The 
iecond  judge  dismissed  the  writ  and  reprimanded  the  counsel 
for  endeavoring  to  trifle  with  the  court.  Pettis  started  that 
evening  for  his  present  abode,  and  I  was  taking  leave  of  Detec- 
tive Pinkham  and  him  at  the  railway  station  when  he  shook  his 
fist  back  at  me,  saying  : 

••  I  will  get  even  with  you  before  I  die." 

We  hear  so  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  from  thieves  that  we 
get  used  to  it.  I  took  no  more  notice  of  Mr.  Spence's  threat 
than  I  would  if  he  were  pronouncing  a  blessing  on  me — an  ex- 
ercise I  would  look  upon  as  not  likely  to  be  over  effectual  from 
such  hands. 

It  is  well  known  throughout  the  fraternity  that  he  was  the 
projector  of  the  railroad  bond  forgeries  that  Roberts  and 
Gleason  were  tried  for. 

Pettis  is  now  in  prison,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will 
be  kept  for  some  time,  for  the  sake  of  the  community.  He 
has  made  several  attempts  to  get  out,  but  the  authorities 
do  not  seem  to  put  much  confidence  in  his  pretended  revela- 
tions. 

He  is  a  great  chemist,  understands  well  the  resisting  power 
of  ink,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  dangerous  thieves  that 
could  be  let  loose  on  any  large  commercial  centre. 

He  is  about  46  years  of  age,  five  feet  eight  inches  high, 
weighs  160  lbs.,  and  has  black  hair  tinged  with  gray,  which  he 
always  wears  cut  short. 
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He  has  gray  eyes,  a  round  face  and  a  pug  nose.  He  is 
restless  and  quick  in  his  movements,  and  although  it  is  said  he 
has  received  a  college  education,  the  only  one  he  ever  ^j^du- 
ated  at  is  the  state  prison. 


CHAPTER    III. 

SHOPLIFTERS. 

MITHODS  or  MOVING — SILK  AND  LACE    THIF.VES— SWELL-MOBSMEN    AND    THI 

FEMALE  DETECTITE. 

YOUNG  ladies,  and  frequently  young  men,  under  certain 
and  very  agreeable  circumstances,  have  a  forcible  way  of 
putting  it,  that  **  two  are  company,  and  three  are  none."  Shop- 
lifters reverse  the  order  of  that,  and  believe  in  three  for  com- 
pany. Several  reasons  combine  to  make  this  arrangement  a 
pleasant  one,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  they  can  work 
more  safely  in  a  larger  than  a  smaller  body.  Two  might  fail, 
four  would  be  sure  to,  so  they  stick  to  the  odd  number,  and 
pilfer  in  triplets.  Any  hour  is  propitious  for  their  labor,  and 
they  improve  all  times  the  occasion  offering.  The  company 
usually  consists  of  a  man  and  two  women.  They  dress  well, 
and  might  be  readily  taken  for  people  in  an  easy  way  of  life. 

On  entering  a  store  or  warehouse  they  give  the  impression 
ihcy  have  just  arrived  in  town  from  a  neighboring  city.  If  you 
wanted  to  minister  to  their  particular  inciinings  you  might  put 
some  black  silk  in  their  way,  but  in  the  absence  of  that  mer- 
chandise they  will  quickly  seize  upon  laces,  fringes,  gloves, 
embroider)',  silk  handkerchiefs,  or  in  fact  anything  that  can  be 
conveniently  carried. 

The  man  does  the  .opening  part  of  the  conversation. 

He  endeavors  to  concentrate  the  salesman's  mind,  who  ad- 
vances to  attend  the  '*  customers,"  on  the  e.xtent  of  the  purchases 
they  are  going  to  make.  As  they  talk,  they  move  to  the  par- 
ticular part*  of  the  store  where  the  goods  they  ask  for  are  sold. 
Then  the  first  woman  concentrates  her  powers  on  the  salesman. 
During  this  the  second  one  strolls  around  and  studies  the  situa- 
tion. The  moment  she  feels  secure  from  obser\ation,  she  sets 
to  work,  filling  a  large  bag  attached  to  her  waist  by  a  strong 
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cord,  and  when  she  gets  all  she  can  carry,  joins  the  others. 
This  bag  hangs  in  front  under  the  dress,  and  has  an  opening 
large  enough  to  admit  easily  an  entire  piece  of  silk. 

On  coming  up  with  her  companions,  she  becomes  interested 
in  the  purchases  they  are  making,  and  for  a  minute  or  two 
they  remain  together  to  ward  off  suspicion. 

An  excuse  is  then  made,  and  the  three  leave  the  estab- 
lishment. 

They  may  say  they  will  come  again  to-morrow,  or  that 
they  wish  to  decide  about  something,  or  they  will  return 
after  dinner,  or  a  thousand  other  things ;  they  are  not  par- 
ticular, so  long  as  they  can  get  away  quietly  it  does  not 
matter  to  them.  Sometimes  the  woman  with  the  bag  will 
slip  off  alone  unnoticed,  so  as  not  to  implicate  the  others 
in  case  of  detection ;  but  that  is  considered  a  difficult  way  of 
playing  the  game,  and  few  risk  it. 

There  are  some,  though,  who  do  it  habitually. 

The  bag-woman  will  again  sneak  in  close  to  the  others,  so 
as  to  make  it  appear  she  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with 
them,  but  that  is  only  when  she  can  make  sure  a  second 
salesman  is  not  going  to  accost  her,  or  endeavor  to  find 
out  what  she  wants.  It  would  not  be  convenient  to  tell 
what  she  desired,  and  all  her  shrewdness  is  expended  that  she 
shan't  be  found  out.  The  impression  they  desire  to  convey  to 
the  people  in  the  store  is,  that  to  all  the  salespeople  who  may 
notice  this  second  woman  she  may  appear  to  belong  to  the 
party,  while  the  salesman  attending  to  them  may  be  in  doubt  on 
the  subject.  That  footing  gained,  her  wandering  about  is 
thought  nothing  of,  as  it  is  then  supposed  she  is  just  looking  at 
the  goods. 

As  a  class,  these  people  are  shrewd  and  observing,  and  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  trade  in  all  its  branches. 

Another  very  dangerous  element  among  this  kind  of  thief  is 
what  is  known  as  a  "  flipper,"  or  first-course  man. 

Men  compose  this  branch,  and  work  singly  or  in  couples, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

They  go  out  early  in  the  morning,  and  select  small  stores 
and  shops,  particularly  jewelers'  places,  and  while  the  man  who 
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opens  or  sleeps  in  the  store  is  preparing  for  the  day's  business, 
one  of  tlie  "  gang  "  attracts  his  attention,  while  the  others  fill 
their  pockets  with  whatever  is  most  convenient  to  their  hand. 

When  driven  to  desperation  they  are  very  daring,  and  have 
frequently  gone  into  stores  in  the  day-time,  bound  and  gagged 
<*r  knocked  down  suddenly  the  man  in  charge,  and  then 
helped  themselves. 

Another  distinctive  branch  of  this  community  of  thieves 
is  the  swell-mobsman. 

These  people  are  difficult  to  distinguish,  and  care  is  neces- 
sary on  the  side  of  storekeepers  in  dealing  with  them. 
It  has  frequently  happened  that  a  man  and  a  couple  of 
women '  of  this  kind  have  been  about  the  large  cities  in 
holiday  time  in  a  carriage,  with  servants  in  livery,  and  all 
surroundings  suitable  to  that  pretension,  going  from  store  to 
store,  robbing  as  they  went.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  holiday 
season  that  we  don't  meet  some  of  these  people  industriously  at 
work.  They  go  into  our  best  and  largest  jewelers,  silk  mer- 
chants, and  lace  shops,  rustling  in  silks  and  rich  in  velvets,  and 
plunder  with  an  astounding  assurance.  Small  purchases  are 
made  to  cover  up  the  real  design,  but  while  the  salesman  is  at- 
tentive to  one  the  others  are  operating  with  their  sleight  of 
hand. 

Dr}--goods  stores  suffer  very  severely  from  these  people, 
much  more  extensively  than  the  proprietors  ever  suspect,  and 
they  will  continue  to  lose  in  the  same  degree  in  all  large 
cities  until  a  radical  change  is  made  in  their  management.  The 
•v^ners  of  these  places  could  well  afford  to  increase  the  miserable 
salaries  now  paid  their  clerks  from  the  surplus  stolen  from  them. 
If  they  only  gave  the  salesman  a  sufficient  interest  in  the 
bu>iness.  he  would  be  careful,  and  use  his  intelligence  to 
protect  the  property  of  his  employer.  There  is  not  perhaps 
K»  large,  so  well-educated,  or  so  intelligent  a  body  of  men 
engaged  in  any  commerce  as  those  usually  found  standing 
behind  dry-goods  counters,  both  wholesale  and  retail.  They 
are  polite,  gentlemanly  men,  obliged  to  be  well  dressed  and 
regular  in  their  conduct ;  they  spend  half  their  lives  in  making 
immense  fortunes  for  others,  and  they  are   remunerated  with 
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miserable  pittances  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  sou] 
together.  Dry-goods  men  do  not  know  their  own  strength, 
or  they  would  never  submit  to  this.  If  they  would  Y»nt  under- 
stand that  in  combination  there  is  power,  get  together,  and 
present  a  strong  front,  they  could  soon  relieve  tlicmselves  from 
many  of  the  burdens  that  now  so  heavily  press  upon  them. 

During  the  past  year  or  so  I  have  noticf;J  a  marked  im- 
provement in  one  establishment,  that  of  Lord  &  Taylor,  in 
Twentieth  street.  Mr.  John  K.  Wan-iii,  the  manager,  >s  a 
gentleman  who  understands  human  natut'e,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  pay  a  man  if  you  want  to  get  the  best  that  is 
in  him  out ;  Mr.  Warrin  knows  something  about  police 
matters,  too,  and  the  thieves  know  he  does.  That  is  one 
reason  why  they  give  him  so  much  room  to  work  in,  or, 
as  the  sailors  say,  **  so  wide  a  berth."  Mr.  Warrin  went  on 
catching  them  until  they  began  to  understand  to  make  an 
attempt  at  his  store  was  to  get  into  trouble.  It  has  resulted 
that  he  is  rarely  bothered  now,  and  Lord  &  Taylor  can  safely 
say  that  they  are  not  often  robbed.  It  is  the  only  house  in  the 
trade  that  can  make  any  such  boast.  The  others  are  plundered 
to  an  extent  ten  times,  if  not  more,  beyond  what  they  calculate 
or  estimate.  While  they  are  looking  after  large  profits,  and 
squeezing  the  poor  clerks  and  girls  who  work  for  them,  they 
never  think  of  this  loophole,  and  yet  more  is  swallowed  up  by 
that  waste-pipe  than  would  be  necessary  to  give  the  clerks  an 
interest  in  looking  after  the  goods. 

As  a  word  of  general  advice,  I  would  say  never  put  more 
goods  before  strange  customers  than  you  really  want,  and 
never  leave  valuable  property  on  the  counter,  or  turn  your 
back  upon  it. 

A  clerk  should    understand,  and    be    made   to   feel — if   h 
does  not  feel  it  conscientiously — that  his  duty  is  as  much  t(5 
protect  his  employer's  property  from  thieves  as  to  sell  it. 

Unfortunately  the  employers  and  managers  beget  an  in- 
difference among  the  men,  in  the  emulation  forced  on  them 
to  make  "  big  books,"  and  no  greater  or  more  radical  error 
could  creep  into  a  business.  It  is  an  old  principle,  a  bad 
one,  and  should  be  frowned  out  of    modern    commerce.      It 
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aiino>'s  the  customer,  it   destroys  the  salesman,  and  it  is   an 
instrument  of  loss  to  the  employer. 

Pay  good  men  well,  don't  keep  bad  or  lazy  ones  because 
they  are  cheap,  and  you  will  quickly  elevate  the  entire  standard 
of  the  employed. 

Many  a  man  has  been  dismissed  at  stock-taking  time  for  a 
deficiency  in  his  department,  who  was  as  innocent  of  the  reason 
of  the  deficiency  as  he  was  of  how  it  happened  to  be  there. 
No  one  thinks  of  thieves,  but  if  they  do  now,  when  they  read 
this  book,  and  if  they  learn  something  from  the  hints  thrown 
out  in  it,  I  shall  feel  it  has  not  been  written  in  vain. 

I  have  a  great  sympathy  with  dry-goods  men  ;  the  poorer 
they  are  the  better  I  like  them,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
I  applaud  the  good  work  of  Mr.  Warrin. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  feature  of  shoplifting  brought  into 
prominence  which  is  very  bold,  very  clever,  and  done  in  the 
following  manner : 

Two  well-dressed,  good-looking  women  go  round  town, 
and  hire  apartments  in  a  number  of  fashionable  houses. 
They  make  a  list  of  these,  and  take  each  in  its  turn.  One 
woman,  accompanied  by  a  man,  goes  to  several  stores,  buys 
quantities  of  the  richest  goods  and  jewels,  and  orders  them 
to  be  sent  home  with  the  bill,  giving  an  address  of  course. 
The  goods  are  sent — frequently  taken  by  the  young  man  who 
waited  on  the  ladv. 

When  he  gets  to  the  house  the  landlady  sends  him  upstairs. 

The  lady  he  meets  there  requests  him  to  be  seated,  and 
she  ^vill  show  the  things  to  her  *'aunt,"  and  bring  back  the 
amount  of  the  bill.  The  house  is  all  right,  the  **  lady  "  looks 
safe  enough  in  it,  and  so  he  trusts  her  ;  but  the  moment  she 
is  out  of  that  room  she  puts  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
leaves  the  premises,  with  the  young  man  seated  in  the 
parlor  waiting  her  return.  If  ever  she  does  comes  back 
she  is  brought  by  a  policeman,  but  she  won't  come  if  she  can 
help  it. 

We  had  a  curious  case  in  one  of  our  largest  dry-goods  stores 
in  New  York  not  long  ago,  which  is  perhaps  worth  mention- 
ing here  because  of  its  peculiarities,  and  because  it  serves  as 
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an  illustration  of  several  things  I  have  stated.  A  celebrated 
shoplifter  had  been  arrested  frequently  in  the  same  store,  and 
had  got  off  from  one  cause  or  another.  The  last  time,  however, 
appearances  were  so  strong  against  her,  and  the  evidence  so 
direct,  that  the  proprietor  determined  to  prosecute  her.  This 
so  frightened  her  that  she  pretended — perhaps  meant  it,  but  I 
don't  know,  the  climax  however  does  not  warrant  that  supposi- 
tion— to  have  reformed.  Mr. thought  that  in  that  case  he 

would  not  punish  her.  He  desired  to  see  her,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  interview,  after  she  had  convinced  him  of  the  firmness  of 
her  determination,  she  said  : 

"  Now,  as  I  am  going  to  be  honest,  what  shall  I  do  to  get 
work  ?  " 

**  Ah ! "  he  answered,  '*  that  I  don't  know." 

**  I  tell  you  what,"  she  said,  **  give  me  a  situation  here,  and 
rU  stop  all  the  thieving  going  on  in  both  your  stores,  whole- 
sale and  retail." 

•*  How  can  you  do  that  ?  " 

"  Because  I  can  tell  when  they  are  stealing,  and  neither  you 
nor  your  clerks  nor  your  policemen  can." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that." 

**  But  I  do — arid  to  prove  it  Til  show  you.  Now  you  go  to 
any  counter  you  like,  put  half  a  dozen  clerks,  men  and  women, 
if  it  suits  you,  behind  the  counter;  get  your  shopwalkers  and 
yourself  outside,  tell  me  when  you  are  prepared,  and  if  I  don't 
steal  from  you,  all  the  while  pretending  to  look  at  the  goods, 
don't  give  me  the  situation — that's  all." 

•'  I'll  try  you,'.'  said  he. 

The    arrangement   was   made,    and    Mrs.  ,  I    need    not 

give  her  name,  it  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many,  as  the  occur- 
rence is  of  recent  date,  was  sent  word  that  they  were  ready. 
She  talked  to  the  clerks,  and  looked  about  at  the  goods  they 
showed  her,  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  She  then  walked  deliber- 
ately away  and  was  followed  by  the  proprietor  of  the  store. 

**  Well,"  he  said,  getting  up  with  her  near  the  door  of  the 
manager's  office,  '*  we  were  too  many  for  you — eh  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  **you  were  too  many  of  the  biggest 
muffs  I  ever  saw." 
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•*What!"  he  said,  "you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you  got 
soflaething  ?  " 

••  Search  mc,"  was  the  instant  reply. 

He  did  search  her  and  found  her  literally  loaded  down. 

She  got  a  situation  in  the  store  and  a  good  salary,  but  the 
old  feeling  was  too  strong  upon  her  for  the  temptation,  and  she 
was  at  last  caught  at  her  tricks. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  entire  truth  of  this  story,  and  supposes 
I  merely  put  it  here  to  embellish  the  pages  of  this  volumei 
they  are  mistaken.  If  they  are  interested  and  wish  to  know 
more,  they  have  only  to  come  to  me  and  I  will  give  them  suffi- 
cient proof  of  all  I  have  related. 


-i 


CHAPTER    IV. 

MRS.   KLINESCHMIDT. 

A  DIFFICULTY  AT  STARTING — WAYS  OF  THE  WORLD — TRIPS  ABOUT  TOWN- 
PROVINCIAL  PICKINGS— SOCIETY  IX  JERSEY— WINNING  HER  WAY— A  SENSATION 
IN  A  BALLROOM — LIGHT  AT  LAST. 

'*  Before  thee  stands  the  fair  Hesperides, 

But  dangerous  to  be  touched, 
For  deathlike  dragons  here  affright  thee  hard. 
Her  face,  like  heaven,  enticeth  thee  to  view, 
And  ivhich  to  reach,  all  thy  whole  heap  must  die." 

Pericles^  Prince  of  Tyre, 
**  How  courtesy  would  seem  to  cover  sin 
When  what  is  done  is  like  an  hypocrite, 
l*he  which  is  good  in  nothing  but  in  sight." 

Pericies^  Prince  of  Tyre. 

I  CAN'T,  for  the  life  of  me,  at  the  moment  tell  whether  I 
am  expected  to  treat  this  lady — I  mean  as  a  subject  of 
the  book  and  not  as  an  individual— like  so  many  worthy, 
respectable  and  well-to-do  gentlemen,  who  were  at  one  time 
benefited,  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  happen  to  think,  by  her 
acquaintance,  or  whether  I  am  to  stand  her  up  in  the  same  line 
as  all  the  others  who  people  the  volume.  Looking  at  her  from 
a  professional  point  of  view  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  on  the 
pupil  of  my  mind's  eye,  about  her  position  in  the  rank,  but  there 
have  been  so  many  and  such  peculiar  episodes  in  her  career  that 
I  hesitate,  under  the  impression  something  more  than  ordinary 
notice  is  due  her  prominence. 

There  has  been,  is,  and  always  will  be,  I  suppose,  so  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  way  in  which  women  of  all 
kinds  and  classes  should  be  treated  in  print,  that  I  rather 
incline  to  the  belief  I  had  better  leave  this  matter  on  the  dim 
and  doubtful  ground  of  uncertainty,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
some  interruption  to  my  general  plan. 
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Wc  all  admit  that  even  to-day  there   is  a  large  amount 
of  heroic  chivalry  in   men,  ready   to   burst   forth   at  the   first 
touch  of  the  true  magnet,   although  they  do  once  in  a  while 
knock  a  woman   down,  as  I  have   seen,    or   blacken  her  eye 
with  the  leg  of  a  table  ;   it  is  always   for  her   own  good,  as 
the>'  have   frequently   tojd   me,    and   as   a   regulation   of  her 
often   too   gushing   propensities.      To   be   sure,  a   man   must 
cut  his  cloth  according  to  his  measure,  and  while   *'  my  lady" 
may  run  pretty  smoothly  under  a  silver  line  without  snaffle 
or  bit,  it   might  take  a  three-legged  stool,  under  the  impul- 
sion of  a  muscular  elbow,  to  discipline  the  warring  elements 
in  "Eliza  Jane."     As   I   heard   a  man    once   say,  when  ex- 
cusing some   disarrangement  in  the  family  china :   "It  is  not 
pleasant  to  get  home  after  a  hard  day's  work  and  find  a  fellow 
lying  drunk  on  the  landing,  your  wife  in  bed  with  a  bad  head- 
ache^ no  supper  ready,  the  fire  out,  and  your  demijohn  of  Mon- 
ongabela  evaporated."  Still,  life  is  full  of  hardships,  and  though 
you  would  not  feel  inclined  to  put  your  best  pillow  under  the  head 
of  the  fellow  in  the  hallway,  a  philosophic  man  will  endeavor  to 
bear  such  little  troubles  with  patience.      I  have  discovered — I 
don't  mean  to  say   the  discovery  is   exclusively  mine,  but  I 
record  it  as  a  fact  in  my  experience — that  there  is  a  vast  deal  of 
generosity  in   men.      I   wish    the  same  could  be  said  of  women, 
as  a  detective,  not  as  a  man — for  I  have  the  profoundest  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  sex,  even  when  under  powerful  discipline 
or  close  training,  yet  I  do  desire  it,  for  I  think  the  world  would 
be  a  great  deal  better  for  it. 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Klincschmidt. 

The  feeling  in  my  mind  which  makes  me  approach  the 
handling  of  the  career  of  this  woman  with  diffidence,  arises 
from  two  causes,  both  strongly  opposite  in  character  ;  the  only 
things  in  the  connection  that  ever  had  any  character,  for  she 
had  none,  unless  a  ver>'  bad  one  might  be  called  one  ;  yet  of 
course  it  must  though  it  is  bad,  but  that  is  of  no  moment  in  the 
company  we  are  in,  for  character  does  not  become  a  cause  of 
reticence,  or  otherwise,  when  a  thief  is  on  the  carpet.  Nearly 
ever>'body — at  least  all  over  ten  years  of  age— has  experienced 
or  seen  something  of  the  respect  paid  to  unfortunate,  unhappy, 
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or  unthrifty  fallen  gentility.  "  He  has  seen  better  days,"  or 
"  She  was  a  lady  once,"  or  "  Drove  her  own  carriage,  sir,"'is 
an  expression  we  hear  every  day — most  commonly,  too,  do  we 
hear  it  when  the  speaker  is  doing  a  service  for  the  "  reduced  " 
lady  or  gentleman.  Of  course  if  a  man  is  unhappy  he  is  deserv- 
ing of  pity,  if  he  has  been  unlucky  he  is  likewise  entitled  to 
generous  consideration.  But  if  he  has  fallen  from  his  vantage 
ground  through  the  force  of  his  own  vices  and  the  inordinate 
sway  he  has  permitted  his  passions,  being  in  a  position,  in  all 
probability  through  chance^  to  indulg:e  them  to  their  wildest 
limit,  he  is  more  to  be  condemned  than  the  abject,  miserable 
wretch  who  has  never  been  able  to  lift  himself  out  of  the 
slough  in  which  his  depravity  chains  him.  Experience  has 
always  so  much  to  do  with  opinions  and  matters  of  this  kind, 
that  I  put  my  own  impressions  on  such  subjects  forward 
timidly. 

Indulgence,  too,  grows  upon  us  with  our  years,  and  when  the 
moment  of  reflection  in  its  highest  attributes  arrives,  the  faults 
of  others  are  more  thaii  likely  to  descend  in  the  scale  of  enor- 
mity when  placed  beside  our  own. 

"  He  would  have  been  a  better  man  in  my  place,"  might 
be '  repeated  by  many  a  lesser  man  than  the  great  author  of 
the  saying. 

People  who  have  met  but  one  or  two  cases  of  fallen — I 
may  as  well  call  it — greatness  in  the  course  of  their  lives 
will  scarce  fully  appreciate  the  force  of  what  I  advance. 
Yet  it  will  be  no  difficult  task  for  them,  or  indeed  any 
one,  to  understand  that  men  once  down  are  very  like  other 
men  who  have  always  been  down,  except  in  some  rare 
instances  where  they  retain  a  touch  of  that  refinement  long 
custom  of  elegant  surroundings  has  imprinted  on  them.  And 
even  this  distinction  must  have  a  foundation  in  a  natural  deli- 
cacy of  construction,  which  will  be  sometimes  found  in  a  gar- 
ret in  the  slums,  as  fine  and  fragile  in  its  sensibility  as  in  a 
monumental  mansion.  I  have  seen  men  come  down — yes,  and 
topple  a  good  distance  too,  which  is  always  a  sad  sight  to  wit- 
ness, for  every  one  would  much  rather  see  men  go  up  than 
come  down,  no  matter  how  unworthy  they  may  be — who  six 
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months  after  their  fall  retained  no  vestige  of  the  cultivated  ad- 
vantages they  used  to  enjoy  ;  but  rather,  on  the  other  hand, 
seemed  to  give  new  zest  and  life  to  the  dirt  in  which  they 
tumbled.  It  may  be  that,  in  trying  to  fly  from  themselves,  the 
remembrance  of  what  had  happened  and  the  remorse  that  is 
ever  ready  with  its  sting,  when  a  moment  of  soberness  comes 
that  will  bring  thought,  they  rush  at  any  excess  remaining  to 
them  to  purchase  forgetfulness  at  any  price  ;  or  it  may  be  that 
the  badness  is  so  bred  in  the  bone  that  they  cannot  escape 
from  it. 

Something  of  the  latter,  I  fancy,  is  the  case  with  Mrs. 
Klineschmidt. 

I  have  heard  that  among  ladies — and  she  has  gone  largely 
amongst  them,  as  I  will  presently  show — she  is  a  lady  of 
ladies;,  as  a  thief  I  know  her  to  be  an  "out-and-outer/' 
as  the  saying  is — an  adroit  and  successful  one,  not  easily  caught 
at  her  tricks. 

When  a  young  woman,  she  was  gifted  with  an  agree- 
able presence  and  some  physical  attractions,  though  of  the 
••louder**  sort,  and  more  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of 
men  than  ladies.  This  she  understood  and  turned  to  advan- 
tage ;  indeed  there  are  few  people  in  her  way  of  life  who  know 
better  how  to  apply  any  momentary  opportunity  to  profit  than 
she.  She  would  sacrifice  a  friend  as  readily  as  a  foe,  when  oc- 
casion required,  and  the  reward  to  be  obtained  A^-as  sufficiently 
tempting.  As  a  trap  for  strangers  she  was  simply  perfection, 
though  lately  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  she  is  losing  something 
of  her  hold. 

She  had  practised  pretty  extensively  in  New  York  and 
the  neighboring  cities,  assisted  by  her  husband,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  until  the  atmosphere  becoming  too  heated  for 
their  comfortable  respiration,  they  made  a  trip  to  Canada.  This 
was  about  the  year  1862,  while  she  was  still  a  young  woman, 
and  they  returned  to  New  York  in  company  with  Wolf  Mendle- 
baum.  a  man  well  known  to  the  detective  police  of  America. 
It  was  said  that  their  efforts  were  crowned  with  the  most  brilliant 
success  in  Canada,  and  that  they  returned  with  ••barrels  of 
money  "      There    must   have   been   some   foundation   for  the 
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rumor,  for  they  settled  in  New  York  in  a  style  that  gave  evi- 
dence of  plenty  of  sustenance  in  the  common  exchequer. 

In  passing  through  Chicago,  on  the  way  to  town,  a  diamond 
cut  diamond  trick  was  played  on  Mrs.  K.  by  a  man  named 
Selick. 

He  was  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  and  usually  made  his 
purchases  from  thieves. 

•'  Eat  one  another,"  is  a  watchword  in  the  trade,  and  no 
opportunity  to  put  the  maxim  in  practice  is  ever  lost. 

When  bidding  adieu  to  the  country  of  the  **  Kanuck,*' 
Mrs.  K. — pass  me  the  abbreviation — could  not  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  steal  away  without  making  the  most  of  her  visit 
Possession  breeds  greed,  and  the  more  she  got  the  more  she 
longed  for.  The  party  had  been  successful  beyond  their  most  san- 
guine expectations,  and  yet  they  hungered  for  more.  Relying 
upon  her  winning  ways  to  hoodwink  the  Custom-house  people, 
in  case  of  discovery,  Mrs.  K.  resolved  to  make  hay  while  the 
sun  of  her  last  chance  shone,  and  do  a  little  smuggling.  She 
arranged  with  the  accommodating  K.  to  travel  alone,  so  that  her 
position  would  give  her  a  sympathetic  influence  over  the  Cus- 
toms officers^  and  she  purchased  a  quantity  of  silks.  Her  cal- 
culations proved  correct,  and  she  passed  safely  through  to  Chi- 
c^o.  There  she  disposed  of  the  silk  to  her  old  friend,  and 
received  the  equivalent  bargained  for.  For  once  in  her  life  she 
was  careless  in  the  examining  of  the  money  paid  her,  and  when 
she  arrived  in  New  York,  to  her  amazement,  she  discovered  it  was 
not  genuine.  This  exasperated  her  a  good  deal,  but  as  there  was 
no  help  for  it  then,  she  was  compelled  to  put  up  with  it.  After 
awhile  her  bitterness  against  Selick  softened,  and  she  went  back 
to  trading  with  a  relative  of  his  to  whom  she  had  formerly  been 
in  the  habit  of  selling  merchandise  obtained  by  the  magic  of  het  \ 
fingers.  This  man  lived  in  Rivington  Street  at  the  time,  where  * 
he  kept  a  lager- beer  saloon,  as  a  cover  for  his  other  business. 
She  continued  in  the  city  the  best  part  of  a  year,  and  though 
working  assiduously  at  her  trade  every  day,  managed  to  keep 
out  of  the  clutches  of  the  police. 

Suddenly  she  mysteriously  disappeared,  and  for  a  long  time 
nothing  was  heard  of  her. 
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Wc  afterward  learned  she  had  moved  to  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
where  in  the  interim  she  had  lived  in  the  most  opulent 
extravagance.  She  had  a  house  built,  for  which  she  paid 
out  of  her  own  wealth.  The  Mendlebaum  family  lived  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  from  her,  and  a  friendly  inter- 
course was  kept  up.  Mrs.  Klineschmidt  is  said  to  have  always 
been  possessed  of  a  strong  desire  to  mingle  in  society. 

She  was  anxious  to  solve  the  problem  whether  her  trade 
was  traceable  in  her  demeanor. 

She  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  herself  great  airs  among 
ber  associates,  who  took  them  rather  kindly,  and  she  was 
anxious  to  test  her  powers  upon  established  people.  When 
the  new  house  was  finished  and  habitable,  the  richest  furni- 
ture the  market  afforded  was  transferred  to  it.  Mrs.  K. 
was  determined,  now  that  she  had  the  means,  to  indulge 
her  whim.  It  was  doubtful  when  the  opportunity  would 
come  again,  and  as  it  was  then  present  she  made  up  her 
mind  not  to  be  balked  of  her  ambition.  This  countr}'  resi 
dence  was  crammed  with  couches,  lounges,  ottomans  and 
easy-chairs,  in  all  the  elegant  colors  of  richest  satins.  Tapes- 
try-hung walls  and  lace-lined  windows  met  the  visitor's 
e>'c  in  ever>'  room.  Carpets  of  the  boldest  dyeings — Mrs. 
K.'s  taste  was  rather  of  the  showy  order — covered  the  floors. 
Pictures,  mostly  chromos.  and  statuary  bought  at  second  hand, 
crowded  the  entrances,  halls,  corridors  and  parlors.  Fountains, 
driving  fragrant  spray  into  the  face  of  heaven,  played  in  the 
garden  patch  :  and,  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  com- 
plete a  work  so  elaborate  otherwise  in  lu.xurious  detail,  Mrs. 
K  set  up  a  coach.  This  vehicle  was  the  outward  distinguish- 
ing s-ign  of  all  the  magnificence  within.  It  was  lined  with 
brilliant  yellow  satin,  the  body  was  painted  green,  a  darkirh 
green,  and  the  wheels  were  red. 

TTie  coachman's  livery  was  composed  of  blue  and  silver,  and 
the  horses'  harness  was  mounted  in  gold.  Amazement  sat  upon 
the  Jerseyite  countenance  when  this  elaborate  turn-out  made  its 
appearance,  but  that  feeling  was  turned  to  stupefaction  when 
the  person  of  the  owner  came  into  view.  Mrs.  K.  allowed  no 
grass  to  grow  under  her  feet,  and  almost  as  soon  as  the  carriage 
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was  usable  she  put  it  into  requisition.  Day  after  day  she 
rolled  along,  reclining  lazily  and  gracefully  in  the  caressing  cush- 
ions of  her  landaulet,  gorgeous  in  velvets,  satins  and  laces,  and 
resplendent  in  diamonds.  The  richest  stuflfs,  cut  after  the  new- 
est mode,  adorned  her  person,  and  added  a  lustre  to  her 'beauty 
that  maddened  the  male  population  of  the  village.  The  klepto- 
maniac Cleopatra,  as  I  may  call  her  (it  is  a  principle  among 
thieves  that  they  can't  help  it),  soon  became  the  axle  of  attrac- 
tion for  the  country  round. 

Men  stared  at  her  in  wondet:, 

Speculating  on  her  identity  some  said  she  was  a  wealthy  Cuban 
widow  ;  others  that  she  was  the  relict  of  a  California  miner, 
who  had  found  a  "pocket"  after  years  of  toil,  and  had 
died  of  delight ;  many  insisted  she  had  drawn  a  large  prize  in 
a  lottery  ;  and  several  thought  her  the  wife  of  a  stock  speculator 
who  had,  by  a  cunning  operation,  bulled  the  whole  market  for  a 
day  in  his  single  favor ;  one  set  had  it  she  had  been  the  house- 
keeper of  a  miserly  millionaire,  who  died  suddenly  in  a  fit  of  in- 
digestion, leaving  her  all  his  wealth  in  return  for  the  care  she 
had  taken  of  his  pennies  while  he  was  in  good  health  ;  and 
ariother  party,  feeling  sure  they  were  right,  said  she  was  the 
niece  of  a  Southern  slave-dealer  who  had  been  shot  by  one  of 
his  slaves,  and  she  had  inherited  his  savings.  Mrs.  K.  put  all 
this  speculation  to  rout  one  day  by  confessing,  in  a  moment  of 
sweet  and  blushing  confidence,  that  she  was  the  grandchild  of 
a  German-Indian  merchant  who  had  amassed  a  colossal  fortune 
in  the  spice  trade,  and  who  died  of  yellow  fever^  leaving  all  his 
immense  fortune  to  her.  She  and  her  husband,  she  told  the 
florist  who  had  called  upon  her  relative  to  some  instructions  re- 
garding her  daily  bouquet,  were  poor  previous  to  receiving  this 
inheritance,  and  she  resolved  to  spend  as  much  of  it  as  possible 
in  Jersey,  as  some  of  the  poorest  and  happiest  days  of  her  life 
had  been  passed  in  that  State.  The  florist  was  not  slow  to  spread 
the  intelligence,  a  circumstance  Mrs.  K.  thoroughly  under- 
stood, and  the  reasons  given  for  her  residence  in  Hackensack 
quickly  attracted  an  interested  attention  to  her.  People  began 
to  gather  round  her,  and  their  first  surprise  over,  they  com- 
menced to  look  for  her  acquaintance.     Those  who  came,  how- 
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',  were  mostly  men,  the  ladies  of  the  locality  still  held  aloof. 
That  did  not  bother  Mrs.  K.  much,  the  men  were  pleasanter 
acquaintances  than  their  wives,  and  she  was  satisfied  with  them. 
They  flattered  openly  and  without  stint,  and  she  liked  flattery 
<  not  an  unusual  quality  in  ladies,  though  I  do  not  wish  to  bring 
any  in  comparison  with  this  one).  Another  feature  of  this 
arrangement  that  jumped  with  Mrs.  K's.  disposition  very  ad- 
mirably was,  that  there  was  less  fear  of  her  committing  herself 
with  men  than  with  ladies,  and  she  could  ride  more  triumph- 
antly over  them.  Little  things  that  ladies  would  be  safe  to 
detect  men  would  never  notice,  and  Mrs.  K.  could  be  queen 
of  hearts  without  fear  of  detection,  so  long  as  she  was  cautious. 
Although  at  that  time  the  village  of  Hackensack  was  in  itself  an 
insignificant  place,  quite  a  large  number  of  highly  respectable 
New  York  people  lived  in  the  neighborhood.  Mrs.  K.,  finding 
after  a  short  sojourn  it  was  not  looked  upon  as  quite  the  thing 
to  be  entirely  out  of  commerce,  and  as  she  had  not  altogether 
given  up  the  practice  of  her  profession — making  sly  excursions 
to  New  York  every  now  and  then  for  purposes  of  profit — re- 
vived to  set  up  her  better  half  as  a  produce-dealer,  and  cover 
for  her  own  wayward  movements.  Slowly  and  by  degrees  Mrs. 
K.  made  her  position  more  secure,  and  finally  she  obtained  a 
loothold  in  one  or  two  houses.  As  the  season  approached  she 
^ave  a  grand  ball  at  her  residence,  and  those  gentlemen  who 
failed  to  bring  some  of  the  lady  residents  of  tiieir  family  to  the 
"  hop  "  were  frowned  out  of  her  circle  ;  many,  of  course,  went 
through  curiosity,  but  that  they  were  there  was  enough  for  her. 
Everything  seemed  planted  on  such  strong  foundation  that  the 
shyness  of  the  people  for  the  stranger  and  her  new  ways  thawed. 
And  as  they  became  accustomed  to  her  presence  among  them 
they  began  to  know  her.  From  a  nodding  acquaintance  in  the 
streets  and  on  the  roads  she  got  to  a  talking  footing,  and  after 
the  ball  she  found  herself  invited  to  others  in  return.  Among 
the  men  Mrs.  K.  was  a  great  favorite,  and  her  house  was  filled 
v\ith  them  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  *  They  played 
and  drank  there  as  much  as  they  liked,  and  each  onb  vied 
with  the  other  for  a  smile  from  the  lips  of  the  hostess. 
>he  appeared,  however,  to  treat  all  alike,  and  was  careful  not  to 
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give  or  show  a  preference  for  any  one  that  would  ofTend  the 
others. 

This  turned  out  afterwards  to  have  been  but  a  pretence,  for 
there  was  one  among  them  whom  she  encouraged  in  secret,  be- 
cause she  plainly  saw  he  had  lost  his  head  to  her.  I  say  head, 
for  it  proved  but  a  momentary  infatuation,  and  the  gentleman 
soon  recovered  from  it  and  went  back  to  the  wife  who  held  his 
heart.  He  was  a  young  man  and  but  a  short  time  married — 
two  years  I  think.  He  was  a  tall,  well-built,  remarkably  hand- 
some fellow  ;  slight  and  strong,  like  a  racehorse — as  a  man  should 
be.  He  was  dazzled,  like  the  others,  by  the  showy  splendor  of 
Mrs.  K.,  and  fancying  he  noticed  a  favorable  disposition  in  her 
towards  himself,  he  was  attracted  to  her.  His  own  home  at 
this  juncture  was  not  an  enticing  one,  and  he  all  the  more  readily 
fell  into  the  trap  laid  for  him  by  the  wily  adventuress.  He  was' 
passionately  fond  of  children,  and  his  marriage  disappointed 
him  in  this  respect.  No  greater  misfortune  could  befall  a  man 
of  his  temperament,  or  indeed  a  man  of  any  temperament 
Married  life  without  at  least  one  such  tie  of  affection  is  a  slip- 
pery ferry-boat  to  happiness. 

His  wife  felt  keenly  her  husband's  disappointment,  and  though 
she  did  all  in  her  power,  poor  lady,  to  conceal  her  knowledge 
of  his  chagrin,  that  she  suffered  was  plainly  evident.  Now,  a 
woman  cannot  have  a  secret  grief  without  its  producing  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  the  atmosphere  of  her  household.  This  gen- 
tleman saw  his  home  becoming  duller  and  less  inviting  every 
day,  while  Mrs.  K. ,  on  the  other  hand,  was  growing  hourly  more 
seductive.  Her  l)ouse  was  always  filled  with  a  joyous  laughing 
throng,  who  drank,  and  played,  and  shouted,  and  danced  to 
the  music  of  their  own  lightheartedness,  and  the  merry  giggle 
of  the  hostess.  The  more  Mr.  Blank  (we  will  call  him  Mr. 
Blank  for  convenience,  that  is  nothing  near  his  name,  but  it 
will  do  for  the  purposes  of  this  tale)  saw  of  Mrs.  K.  and  her 
dwelling,  the  more  his  own  seemed  dismal  to  him.  Then  the 
lady,  so  measured  in  her  conduct  to  all  the  others,  seemed  to  feel 
a  hidden  leaning  towards  him.  Led  on  by  this,  he  was  soon  her 
slave  in  every  sense  of  the  situation.  She  had  an  object  in 
playing  this  little  game,  which,  of  course,  he  never  knew  or  un- 
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babbling  **  mother"  from  his  back.  Now  the  wife  and  woman 
sprang  up  within  her  to  the  full  height  of  majesty  and  dignity^ 
and  she  resolved  by  one  mighty  effort — such  as  a  loving  woman 
alone  can  make — for  her  husband's  rescue.  He  had,  for  some 
time  back,  got  into  a  habit  of  going  out  in  the  evening  and  re- 
maining abroad  until  far  into  the  night.  Her  first  impression 
was  that  he  spent  the  time  at  Mrs.  K*s.,  and  that  suspicion  no 
sooner  entered  her  head  than  she  resolved  to  see  for  herself. 
She  procured  a  suit  of  male  attire,  and  that  night,  when  her 
husband  stole  away  from  the  house  thinking  no  one  noticed 
him,  a  shadow  besides  his  own  followed  in  his  footsteps. 

When  Mrs.  K.  first  decided  to  set  up  a  country  mansion,. 
keep  a  carriage,  half  a  dozen  servants,  and  all  the  concomitant 
luxuries,  she  imagined  the  outlay  was  ended  at  the  setting-^up. 
The  price  of  running  so  complicated  a  piece  of  machinery  she 
never  calculated.  When  it  was  started  in  motion,  too,  she  found 
the  oiling  of  the  wheels  in  the  way  of  suppers,  wines,  balls, 
dress,  and  excursions  into  the  country  made  heavy  demands  on 
her  supplies.  With  only  the  capital  she  started  on,  the  Queen- 
dom  of  Hackensack  must  be  of  short  sovereignty  ;  accordingly, 
to  keep  the  ball  rolling  she  continued  the  incursions  to  New 
York.  The  position  she  enjoyed  was  very  pleasant,  and  she  was 
unwilling  to  relinquish  it.  Display  suited  her,  and  she  intended 
to  keep  it  up  as  long  as  possible.  She  usually  left  Hackensack  at 
dusk,  and  drove,  on  reaching  New  York,  to  the  house  of  a  friend^ 
remained  there  overnight,  and,  in  different  attire  from  what  she 
arrived,  went  to  work  next  day.  These  disappearances  very^ 
much  intrigued  and  mystified  Mr.  Blank,  and  he  determined  to 
find  out  what  they  meant.  He  questioned  her  upon  the  subject,, 
but  she  declined  to  answer,  pretending- to  be  offended  at  his 
want  of  confidence  in  her.  Silenced,  but  not  satisfied,  he  went 
away,  and  the  next  time  she  crossed  to  New  York  he  followed 
her.  He  watched  her  to  the  house,  and  being  assured  he  could 
easily  find  the  location,  he  again  returned  to  his  home.  He  feared 
to  stay  out  all  night,  as  his  wife  might  detect  his  absence.  He 
never  dreamt  that  all  the  way  she  was  close  behind  him.  Mrs. 
Blank  made  just  about  the  same  mental  memoranda  as  her 
husband,  and  a  very  few  minutes  after  he  entered  their  dwelling 
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she  Stealthily  mounted  the  stairs  to  her  own  room.  Next  day 
she  announced  her  intention  of  visiting  her  mother  in  New  York. 
He  was  delighted,  and  accompanied  her  to  the  house.  He 
hoped  his  wife  would  enjoy  herself,  and  remain  with  the  old 
lady  just  as  long  as  she  liked.  She  answered  him  that  she  intend- 
ed spending  a  few  days  if  he  would  not  feel  lonely.  Not  he, 
not  a  bit,  and  even  if  he  did,  what  was  that  considered  with  her 
pleasure  or  happiness  ?  He  left  her,  and  hurried  off  to  pursue 
what  appeared  to  him  his  own  happiness.  He  went  around  the 
neighborhood,  and  cautiously  made  a  few  inquiries  about  the 
inhabitants  of  the  house  into  which  he  saw  Mrs.  K.  go. 
The  people  all  assured  him  no  one  but  an  old  widow  lady,  a 
highly  respectable  woman,  who  had  a  daughter  or  a  niece,  they 
did  not  know  which,  married  to  a  very  weathy  gentleman,  and 
who  visited  her  occasionally,  lived  in  the  house,  and  they 
every  one  of  them  respected  her  deeply.  Mr.  Blank  was  so 
satisfied  and  pleased  with  this  intelligence  that  he  went 
directly  back  to  Hackensack.  Mrs.  Blank  was  no  sooner 
from  her  husband's  presence  than  she  flew  to  the  house  of 
an  old  friend  and  schoolmate.  She  revealed  to  her  the  whole 
secret  history  in  all  its  details,  and  they  resolved  to  go  to  work 
together,  and  at  once.  Dressing  as  plainly  and  unpretentiously 
as  possible,  thc\'  went  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  widow's 
hou'ie  and  remained  there  watchin*;.  Mrs.  K.  had  been  out 
on  Broadway  that  morning,  and  success  bcin^  at  the  flood  of 
tide,  she  had  returned  early,  heaviK*  l(»aded.  Leaving  her 
salvage  to  the  care  of  the  widow,  for  the  usual  disposition, 
she  again  sallied  forth.  The  moment  she  stepped  into  the 
street,  Mrs.  Blank  recognized  her,  her  quick  instinct  piercing 
the  artistic  disguise. 

•*  There  she  is  I     There  she  is  !  *'  she  exclaimed  to  her  friend. 
••  Quick,  don't  let  us  lose  her?" 

•*  You  must  keep  quiet,  or  she  will  notice  us." 
••  No,  she  won't,  she  does  not  know  me,  and  I'll  keep  quiet. 
Oh,  I  knew  there  was  something  wrong  about  her." 
**  There  is  no  doubt  about  that." 

**  See  how  carefully  she  is  disguised ;  oh,  it's  wonderful  I  " 
•'  Easy  now,  she  is  moving  up  towards  Broadway." 
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"  Could  any  one  recognize  us,  do  you  think  ?** 

"No  one.  We  are  just  as  well  hidden  as  she  is.  Besides,  it 
only  wants  to  put  a  bold  face  on  it.  No  one,  not  even  our 
mothers,  would  ever  think  of  seeing  us  like  this,  and  even  if  they 
did  meet  us  we  might  march  impudently  past  them,  and  they 
would  not  believe  their  own  eyes.** 

"Look,  Belle— look  !  *' 

*'  God  of  heaven  !   she's  a  thief.** 

"Oh!  Harry!  Harry!  *' 

"  Come  away  now,  that's  enough.** 

"  But  where  are  we  to  go  to  ?     Not  tell  him  !  '* 

"  Not  one  word  ;  we  will  go  to  a  police  officer,  and  find  out 
how  she  is  to  be  trapped.*' 

"  I  have  it.     Leave  it  to  me." 

"  You  have  the  best  right  to  it." 

They  went  directly  to  the  detective  office^  and  inquired  for  the 
captain. 

As  soon  as  he  appeared,  Mrs.  Blank  said  : 

"  Captain,  we  have  come  to  ask  you  how  we  can  catch  a 
thief." 

"What  kind  of  thief,  madam  ?  "  he  said,  smiling. 

•'  Well,  a  woman  that  would  steal  goods  out  of  a  store  or  pick 
a  lady's  pocket." 

"  Would  you  know  her  if  you  saw  her  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  no  doubt  about  that ;  wouldn't  I,  Belle  ?  "  turning 
to  her  companion. 

"  Indeed,  you  would,  my  dear.** 

"Well,  if  you  will  go  along  the  .street  I  will  send  an  officer  to 
follow  you,  and  as  soon  as  you  come  across  the  woman  signal 
to  him  and  he  will  arrest  her.*' 

"Oh,  but  I  may  not  want  her  arrested.  That  is,  not  just 
yet.** 

"  I  see,  you  want  her  to  steal  something  from  you,  so  that 
you  Cclnhold  an  arrest  over  her,  to  be  made  when  you  are 
ready.** 

"That's  just  it.*' 

"  In  that  case  your  friend  and  you  have  only  to  go  along 
Broadway-r-of  course  you  will  put  on  your  usual  dress.     When 
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you  come  in  presence  of  the  thief — you  saw  her  on  the  street  to- 
day, you  say?  ** 

••  Yes,  we  saw  her  stealing.*' 

••  Well,  she'll  be  there  again  to-morrow,  if  she  is  not  here. 
Be  well  dressed,  so  as  the  more  readily  to  attract  her  notice, 
and  as  soon  as  you  see  her  in  your  vicinity  let  your  friend 
hand  you  a  roll  of  bills.  Put  them  in  your  purse,  and  then 
openly  put  your  purse  into  your  pocket.  She  will  see  all  that, 
and  remove  it  before  many  minutes.** 

••Thank  you,  captain,  we  will  do  exactly  as  you  say.  Would 
you  mind  sending  an  officer  to  be  (liere  in  case  we  wanted  him, 
and  as  a  kind  of  support  to  us  ?  For,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
am  very  frightened  of  this  undertaking,  although  it  is  all  the 
world  to  me.*' 

••  You  shall  have  one,  and  I  would  recommend  you,  if  you 
want  the  matter  to  come  off  with  complete  success,  and  to 
guard  against  all  chances  of  failure,  to  put  something  remark- 
able into  your  purse  besides  the  money." 

••Would  that  ring  do?  It  was  given  me  by  a  bazaar  com- 
mittee in  our  village,  as  a  reward  for  having  sold  the  largest 
number  of  tickets  ;  you  see  it  is  a  remarkable  one.'* 

**  That  would  be  just  the  thing,  madam.'* 

'•  Very  good,  we  will  follow  your  instructions  exactly.  Can 
the  officer  be  at  our  house  at  eleven  o'clock  ?  That's  the 
address." 

**  He  shall  be  there,  madam." 

As  was  promised,  the  detective  was  there.  We  went  down 
Hroadwav  and  travelled  about  for  some  hours  before  .Mrs.  K. 
put  in  an  appearance.  Finally  she  did  turn  out,  and  the  ladies 
worked  the  plot  to  a  charm. 

As  soon  as  she  got  the  purse  she  vanished  like  a  shot. 

Tlie  ladies  permitted  her  to  go,  and  would  not  have  her 
arrested. 

Another  time  they  said  would  do  for  that,  and  they  made 
an  appointment  for  the  purpose. 

The  following  Tuesday  night  Mrs.  K.  gave  a  grand  ball 
at  her  house  in  Hackensack.  All  the  country  round  was 
invited,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  everybody,   Mrs.    Blank 
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announced  her  intention  of  being  there  several  days  in  advance 
of  the  occasion.  No  one  was  more  taken  by  surprise  at 
this  sudden  determination  than  her  husband,  and  although 
he  by  no  means  liked  the  arrangement,  he  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  it. 

The  spacious  and  lavishly  embellished  halls  of  the  Kline- 
schmidf  mansion  were  brilliantly  lighted.  Many  guests  moved 
to  and  fro.  Music,  laughter  and  fragrance  filled  the  air.  Never 
was  the  mistress  of  the  fete  more  gorgeously  arrayed,  or  in 
finer  feather.  Men  who  thought  her  just  good-looking  before 
swore  she  was  beautiful  now  ;  and  all  the  women  were  dying 
with  envy.  The  supremely  happy  hostess  flitted  about  from 
room  to  room  and  guest  to  guest,  all  smiles  and  pretty  sayings, 
when  suddenly  the  Blanks  were,  announced.  Mrs.  Kline- 
scmidt's  face  at  that  moment  was  a  picture.  All  the  bottled 
longings  of  the  previous  months  now  burst  forth  upon  her 
countenance  in  one  overpowering  glow  of  triumph.  She 
moved  forward,  to  receive  the  newly-arrived  guests,  with  a 
majesty  of  mien  almost  too  stately  and  grand  for  earthly  con- 
tact.    Her  whole  person  seemed  to  say : 

**See  this,  I  have  brought  the  most  exclusive  lady  in  the 
country  to  my  feet." 

She  got  to  the  door  just  as  Mrs.  Blank  stepped  into  its  open 
frame.  For  one  moment  she  stood  like  a  lovely  picture  of  virtue 
rebuking  vice.  Her  appearance  created  a  profound  sensation. 
She  was  attired  in  ordinaiy  walking  costume.  She  turned  one 
crushing  look  on  the  bending  figure  before  her,  and  then, 
addressing  the  amazed  guests,  said  quietly  : 

•*  I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you  all,  but  this  woman  is  a  thief." 

•*  A  thief  !  "   exclaimed  a  hundred  voices. 

**  Yes,  she  picked  my  pocket  on  Broadway  a  few  days  ago. 
See,  there  is  my  emerald  ring  upon  her  finger  now.  You  all 
remember  the  one  I  got  at  the  bazaar." 

With  a  quick  convulsive  movement  Mrs.  K.  drew  back  her 
hand  and  hid  it  in  the  folds  of  her  dress,  and  in  an  agony  of 
despair  and  desperation,  shouted  : 

''You're  a  liar!" 

'*  There  is  a  gentleman  here,  an  old  acquaintance  of  yours. 
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too,  I  believe,  who  saw  you  do  it,  and  has  something  to  say  to 
you  on  the  subject.     Walk  in,  Mr.  Officer.*' 

The  detective  stepped  into  the  room,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  after  he  and  Mrs.  K.  were  its  only  occupants 

She  laughed,  and  said  : 

•*  Well,  I've  had  a  jolly  time  of  it  for  a  while,  and  showed 
*em  all  up,  the  stupid  asses.     Are  you  going  over  to-night  >  " 

-lam." 

And  that  was  the  last  of  the  Klineschmidts  in  Jersey. 


CHAPTER    V. 


GEORGE    ENGLISH 


I 


S  a  confidence  man,  35  years  of  age,  S  feet  6  inches  high,  dark 
complexion,  dark  hair  ajid  an  American  of  medium  build. 


ADOLPH   FISHER 


Is  a  pickpocket,  and  can  be  readily  recognized  from  his  likeness 
here. 

MOLLY   HOLBROOK 

Is  30  years  of  age,  5  feet  4  inches  high.  She  has  sharp  features, 
and  is  much  freckled  on  the  face,  neck  and  hands ;  the  latter 
are  rugged,  thin,  small  and  peculiar.  She  has  auburn  hair,  gray 
eyes,  and  a  mouth  slightly  turned  over  towards  the  left.  She  is 
an  American,  a  shoplifter  and  a  pickpocket. 

DUTCH    HARMAN 

Is  22  years  of  age,  5  feet  6  inches  high,  very  stoutly  built,  has 
high  cheek-bones,  and  looks  otherwise  heavily  constructed. 
He  weighs  160  lbs.,  is  a  native  of  Germany  and  a  burglar. 

CHARLES   H.  HALSEY 

Is  a  shoplifter  and  an  Englishman.  He  is  42  years  of  age,  5 
feet  ID  inches  high,  and  bald. 

JIMMY   JOHNSON 

Is  a  pickpocket  and  an  American.  He  is  27  years  of  age,  5 
feet  6y^  inches  high,  weighs  150  lbs.,  and  has  dark  hair,  gray 
eyes  and  heavy  eyebrows. 
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BILLY  JACKSON 

Is  40  years  of  age,  5  feet  6^  inches  high,  has  light-brown  hair, 
a  red  moustache,  and  is  quick  in  his  movements.  He  is  rather 
genteel  in  appearance,  is  an  American  and  a  hotel  thief. 

JOHN    IRVING 

Is  the  man  who  pretended  to  know  all  about  the  Nathan  mur- 
der, and  was  brought  on  from  California  to  New  York  on  that 
account.  He  is  a  burglar,  and  5  feet  7  inches  high,  has  small, 
piercing  eyes  and  a  sandy  complexion. 

DAVID   KING 

Is  36  years  of  age,  5  feet  8^  inches  high,  is  very  stout  and 
well  built,  and  is  slightly  bald.  He  is  English,  a  hotel  thief 
and  a  burglar. 

JOHN   KEEFE 
9 

Is  30  years  of  age,  5  feet  8  inches  high,  of  slender  build,  has 
dark  eyes,  brown  hair,  and  an  Irish  accent.  He  is  a  pick- 
pocket. 

MARY    KELI.V 

Is  a  pickpocket  and  Irish.  She  is  31  years  of  age,  5  feet  and 
3  inches  high. 

THEODORE   KOHN 

Is  a  native  of  Germany  and  a  swindler.  He  is  24  years  of  age, 
and  5  feet  10  inches  high. 

JOHN   LYONS 

Is  a  till-tapper  and  an  American.  He  is  28  years  of  age.  5  feet 
5  inches  high,  and  of  stout  build.  He  has  brown  hair,  blue 
e>'es,  and  whiskers  inclined  to  be  sandy. 
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ALFRED   LEWIS 

Is  40  years  of  age,  5  feet  high,  of  dark  complexion  and  bald. 
He  has  whiskers  mixed  with  gray,  is  a  pickpocket  and  an 
American. 

SOPHIA   LEVY 

Is  30  years  of  age,  5  feet  3  inches  high,  has  black  hair,  black 
eyes,  is  a  Jewess  and  a  pickpocket. 


ELLEN  LEE 

Is  an  English-woman  and  a  pickpocket.  She  is  32  years  of 
^gc,  5  feet  3^  inches  high,  has  a  red  face,  a  large  mouth  and 
black  hair. 

DAN  KELLY 

Is  a  burglar.  He  is  40  years  of  age,  5  feet  7  inches  high,  has 
dark  hair,  a  round  face  and  a  pug-nose.     He  weighs  170  lbs. 


JAMES    MCCONNELL 

Is  an  American  and  a  burglar.  He  is  28  years  of  age,  5  feet 
ID  inches  high,  has  brown  hair,  somewhat  inclined  to  curl,  and 
he  weighs  150  lbs. 

JAMES   MUNDV 

Is  28  years  of  age,  5  feet  8  inches  high,  sandy  complexion,  has 
high  cheek-bones,  is  a  burglar  and  an  American. 


MRS.  MARKS 


Is  47  years  of  age,  5  feet  2  inches  high,  of  German  parentage,, 
and  a  blackmailer. 
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WILLIAM   MOON 

Is  36  >*ears  of  age,  5  feet  9  inches  high,  of  stout  build,  and  po> 
lite  address.     He  is  a  pocket-book  dropper. 

JOHN   MORRIS 

I'*  24  years  of  age,  5  feet  3  inches  high,  of  stout  build,  and  a 
shoplifter. 

•'  PAT"   MADDEN 

Is  36  years  of  age,  5  feet  8  inches  high,  is  stout  built,  has  high 
cheek-bones,  a  burglar  and  highway  robber. 

THOMAS   MORRISSEY 

Is  28  years  of  age,  5  feet  6  inches  high,  of  light  complexion 
and  slender  build.  He  has  gray  eyes,  is  slightly  pock-marked, 
and  is  a  sneak  thief. 

JOHN    MALONEV 

Is  a  confidence  man.  He  is  40  years  o(  age.  5  feet  8  inches 
hi^^'h.  of  stout  build,  with  sandy  c<^nip!e.\ion,  blue  eyes  and 
br^'N^  n  hair. 

JAMES    MARTIN 

Is  a  burglar,  27  years  of  age,  5  feet  10  inches  high,  and  an 
American. 

••  SCOTCH    MAG" 

Is  28  years  of  age.  5  feet  3  inches  high,  slightly  pock-marked, 
and  a  pickpocket. 

*'JOE"   MURRAY 

Is  a  burglar  and  a  desperate  man. 
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ROBERT  NEIL 

Is  4S  years  of  age,  5  feet  8  inches  high,  an  American  and  a 
pocket-book  dropper. 

ELLEN  PARKER 

Is  27  years  of  age,  5  feet  4  inches  high,  English  and  a  pick- 
pocket. 

GEORGE  PRICE 

Is  20  years  of  age,  5  feet  4  inches  high,  of  light  complexion, 
English  and  a  pickpocket. 

WILLIAM  POYNTON 

I&  28  years  of  age,  5  feet  7  inches  high,  has  a  light  complex- 
ion, 'a  thin  face,  thin  light  hair,  is  an  American  and  a  shop- 
lifter. 

WILLIAM   PITT 

Is  34  years  of  age,  5  feet  6  inches  high,  has  dark  hair,  a  light 
complexion,  blue  eyes  and  stout  built.  He  has  the  figures  44 
marked  in  India  ink  on  his  left  hand,  is  an  American  and  a 
wagon-thief. 

THOMAS   PRICE 

Is  23  years  of  age,  5  feet  6  inches  high,  has  a  low  forehead, 
large  mouth,  brown  hair,  and  is  deaf.  He  is  an  American  and 
a  pickpocket. 

CHAS.  MEYERS 

Is  a  German  and  a  shoplifter.  He  is  35  years  of  age,  5  feet  6)^, 
has  black  eyes,  a  round  /ace,  and  a  slow  gait 

LIZZY   SMITH 

Is  English  and  a  pickpocket.  She  is  35  years  of  age,  stout 
built,  has  dark  hair,  a  round  face  and  good  teeth. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


TWO   OF  A   TRADE. 

flow  JERRY  COWSDEV  AND  DICK  COLLARD,  ALIAS  DAVIS,  DIDN'T  CO  TO 
WASIIIHCTOX  AND  PHILADELPHIA — DID  CO  TO  THE  THEATRE — AND  RROIfCHT 
i:p  AT  THE   STATION- HOUSE. 

•*  When  the  cat  is  out  the  mice  will  play." 

AT  a  time  burlesque,  opera  bouflfe  and  the  leg-drama  gen- 
erally held  the  metropolitan  stage,  strange  and  oftentimes 
melo-dramatic  scenes  occurred  in  the  theatres,  that  were  not 
always  *'do\vn  in  the  bills,"  as  the  saying  is. 

In  one  of  the  houses  — I  forget  now  wbich — but  one  in  which 
they  were  playing  a  piece  that  had  a  bad  name,  in  fact  a  very 
bad  name,  the  scene  I  am  going  to  describe  is  said  to  have 
Taken  place. 

I  give  it  on  authority  I  consider  reliable,  and  because  the 
news  of  it  made  such  a  stir  among  the  people  whose  lives  fill 
up  this  book. 

.Aimo^^t  evcrv  man  in  New  York  had  forbidden  the  ladies  of 
his  family  (miu  goinj^  to  see  this  pla)',  and  the  consequence  was 
the\-  were  "all  dyini;  to  sec  it."  The  piece  had  a  long  run; 
ind  however  the  ladies  managed  to  get  there,  one  could  see 
plenty  of  them  at  the  theatre  every  night. 

.Ainoiii;  those  possessed  of  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  leading 
points  of  the  entertainment  was  Mrs.  Jerry  Cowsden.  She 
had  begged  and  implored  of  her  husband  to  give  her  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  the  performance,  but  her  entreaties 
were  vain. 

Jerry  was  adamant  on  the  question  of  her  delicate  behavior. 

One  afternoon,  he  called  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  Dick 
Collard.  or  Dick  Davis— he  was  known  as  much  and  as  often 
by  one  as  by  the  other — and  found  him  out.  Mrs.  Collard  was 
all  smiles  and  condescension  ;    but  before  Jerry  left  the  house 
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she  had  made  him  promise  her  to  invent  an  excuse  to  his  wife 
the  next  day,  say  he  was  going  out  of  town,  or  something  of 
the  sort,  and  take  her  to  the  theatre. 

Jerry  could  not  resist  the  appeal. 

It  was  always  one  of  the  weak  points  in  his  nature  that  he 
couldn't  say  "  no"  to  a  woman,  except  his  wife,  and  he  prom- 
ised to  give  her  the  pleasure  she  demanded  the  following  even- 
ing. In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  he  acquainted  Mrs. 
Cowsden  with  the  fact  that  his  presence  was  urgently  de- 
manded in  Washington  by.  telegram,  and  he  must  start  for 
that  city  at  once. 

She  was  sorry ;  but,  of  course,  if  he  must  he  must,  and  there 
was  no  help  for  it ;  so  she  put  him  a  pair  of  shirts  and  other 
like  necessaries  in  a  bag,  and  started  him  oflf  comfortably. 

Jerry  laughed  to  himself  all  the  way  down  to  the  barber's, 
where  he  left  the  bag  for  safe  keeping,  and  went  to  his  ap- 
pointment with  Mrs.  Collard.  He  found  the  lady  done  up  in 
all  her  best  elegance,  and  off  they  started  for  the  theatre. 
Jerry  bought  a  box  for  comfort  and  safety,  and  on  going  into 
it  gave  his  coat  and  stick  to  the  boy  in  attendance  in  the  lobby. 
Mrs.  Collard  was  thickly  veiled,  and  evidently  nervous.  She 
was  very  an.xious  to  get  into  the  box,  but  there  was  some  delay, 
owing  to  the  great  crush. 

*'  Box  No.  4,"  said  Jerry  to  the  usher. 

*'One  moment,  if  you  please.  That's  it — number  i6.  The 
other  side,  sir;  no  more  room." 

**  Tell  him  to  be  quick,  please,"  said  Mrs.  Collard;  **I  am 
so  frightened." 

**  Frightened  of  what,  my  dear  madam  ?  " 

**  Oh,  if  my. husband  knew." 

**  Collard  ?     Nonsense  ;  he  is  in  Philadelphia." 

**  He  was  so  angry  when  I  spoke  to  him  about  this  piece 
and  almost  brutally  refused  to  bring  me  to  see  it.     If  he  knew 
that  I  came  with  you.  oh " 

**  Well,  but  he  can't  know,  since  he  is  in  Philadelphia." 

**  No  matter.      I  am  afraid.      Call  that  man." 

•*  Yes,  yes.      Here,  young  man." 

'*  Now.  sir.      No    4.     Where's  your  ticket  ?  " 
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••There." 

"  All  right,  sir ;  there  you  are.  No.  4.  Only  two.  You 
don't  expect  any  one." 

••  No,"  said  Jerry,  very  quickly;  "no  one.  And  for  your 
life  let  no  one  come  in  here.*' 

Mrs.  Collard  entered  the  box,  and  Jerry  was  about  to  follow, 
when  she  turned  to  him  and  said, 

•*  You  have  forgotten  the  candies." 

•'  So  I  have.     1*11  go  and  get  them.*' 

•*  Do,  please,  and  don't  make  a  noise.  They  are  just  about 
to  commence — ah  !  the  opera  glass." 

He  gave  her  the  glass  and  closed  the  door  of  the  box  on  her. 

*•  Young  man,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  usher. 

-Yes.  sir." 

•'  My  coat,  if  you  please." 

••Coat,  sir?" 

••  Ye3.     I  want  to  go  for  some  candies — bon-bons'' 

••  WTiere  have  I  put  that  coat  ?  "  muttered  the  usher. 

•*  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure." 

•Til  find  it." 

••  Yes  :  do,  please." 

Jerry  took  a  few  turns  about  the  lobby,  and  brought  up  be- 
fore a  large  showbill  that  hung  against  the  side  wall.  He  read 
the  bill,  soliloquizing  after  this  fashion  : 

**  Forbidden  Fruit" — yes,  forbidden  certainly,  but  the  fruit 
I  can't  see — "  or  the  King  of  the  Comely  Comanches."  Well, 
th.e  Comanches  ma\'  be  comelv,  but  none  that  I  ever  saw. 

'*  There  are  curious  coincidences  in  life,  sometimes  ;  and  this 
5tory  they  tell  here  of  the  king  Wolfhead  and  his  squaw 
Moonbeam,  with  his. prince  Tigcrtail,  is  exactly  mine  with 
Collard.  He  is  the  King  of  course,  and  I  am  Tigertail. 
Moonbeam  is  in  the  box  yonder.  No.  4. 

*•  He  went  to  Philadelphia  yesterday,  and  I  brought  his  wife  to 
the  theatre  to-night.  No  harm  in  that.  She  wanted  to  see  the 
play,  and  he  wouldn't  let  her.  Cruelty  to  animals.  Clear  case. 
A  man  who  wouldn't  let  his  wife  do  as  she  likes  is  a  brute. 
Besides,  she's  a  beautiful  woman.  Xo  man  is  justified  in  shut- 
ting up  a  beautiful  woman,  or  one  that  thinks  herself  beautiful ; 
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it's  a  crime  against  the  whole  human  family.  She  has  mag- 
nificent eyes,  and  what  a  lovely  hand  !  Ah,  well !  I  hope 
she'll  enjoy  it,  poor  little  thing.  After  all,  no  one  will  know 
anything  about  it." 

**  Here's  your  coat,  sir,"  said  the  usher,  returning. 

"  Thank  you.     Is  there  a  confectioner's  close  to  here  ?  " 

*''  Just  opposite,  sir." 

**  Thapks."  And  Jerry  went  off.  The  usher  looked  into  the 
theatre  through  a  hole  in  the  box-door,  and  had  jufjt  time  to 
say  to  himself,  **  the  curtaia!s  up,"  when  back  rushed  Jerry. 

**  Look  here,  this  isn't  my  coat.  I  don't  wear  nightcaps  in 
my  pockets." 

"  Oh,  no,  sure  enough,  that's  Morris's,  in  No.  $.  Oh,  beg 
your  pardon.     Til  go  and  find  yours,  sir.     No.  4,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

The  usher  went  off  again  to  the  wardrobe,  and  Jerry  was  left 
meditating. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  half  aloud — "  its  the  same  thing — abso- 
lutely the  same  thing — Wolfhead  and  Collard,  Moonbeam  and 
I,  only  with  the  difference  of  costume,  and  that,  or  at  least  the 
want  of  it,  is  what  has  made  this  piece." 

**  There  you  are,  sir." 

*'  No  ;  that  is  not  mine  yet." 

**  Then,  it  must  be  the  last  one  on  the  row." 

**  Yes  ;  I  have  no  doubt  it  is." 

**  My  wife  took  that  Washington  business  finely,  and  here  I 
am  at  liberty  for  at  least  three  days." 

**  This  time,  sir,  I  hope  I  am  right,"  said  the  usher,  coming 
back  again. 

*'  Yes  ;  that's  mine  ;  opposite,  you  say  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir  ;  over  the  way."  And  Jerry  went  to  buy  the  can- 
dies. He  had  scarcely  disappeared  when  Collard  walked  into 
the  lobby. 

**  Box  No.  4,"  said  he,  to  the  usher. 

**  You  must  be  mistaken,  sir." 

'*  No,  I  am  not,  sir,"  said  Collard,  looking  at  his  ticket; 
•'box  No.  4." 

'*  That  box  has  been  occupied  some  time." 
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"What  do  you  mean  by  occupied?  I  have  just  taken  it. 
There's  the  ticket." 

"  Yes,  the  ticket  is  all  right.  Wait  a  moment  and  I  will 
sec  what  is  the  matter." 

•'  Why,  what  can  be  the  matter  ?  " 

•*  It's  a  double  sell,  sir.  That  often  happens  when  the  house 
is  very  full,  and  just  now  it  is  crammed  every  night.*' 

••  What  is  that  to  me  ?  I  have  taken  box  No.  4,  and  box 
No.  4  I  am  going  to  have." 

•'Well,  sir,  but " 

At  this  point  the  manager  of  the  theatre  entered  the  lobby. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  a  private  office  upstairs. 

•'Here  is  the  manager,  sir ;  you  can  speak  to  him."  Ad- 
dressing the  manager,  *'  Beg  your  pardon,  sir." 

Being  a  full  house  and  business  flourishing,  the  manager  is 
very  busy.  They  always  are,  except  when  business  is  bad,  and 
then  they  are  polite  and  human,  even  to  condescension. 

••What's  the  matter?" 

••  Another  double  sell,  sir." 

**  Another  one  I  " 

*'  Yes,  sir." 

The  manager  with  great  violence  shouted  :  "  This  is  insupport- 
able— are  we  to  be  constantly  bothered  with  this  sort  of  thing  ?" 

*•  .As  I  am  a  white  man,  he's  the  fellow  that's  getting  angr}', 
aiul  not  me,  that's  been  sold,"  said  Collard. 

'*  Wliere  is  the  double  sell  ?  "  roared  the  inanaj^er,  as  if  he 
didn't  ^ee  Collard. 

"  Here,   sir,"  said  the  usher. 

•'  Yes,  here  he  is,"  ur^ed  Collard. 

The  manager  walked  up  to  him  menacing!}',  and  roared  : 
•'  Well,  what  do  vou  want  ?  " 

Ever)'  box-door  on  the  lobby  was  opened,  and  a  head  thrust 
out  at  each  one,  and  every  head  said  : 

•'  Hist." 

••  What  do  I  want  i* "  said  Collard. 

"  Yes,  be  quick.  I  am  in  a  hurry,"  said  the  manager. 

•'  I  want  box  No  4  that  I  have  taken — do  you  hear?  " — said 
Collard,  getting  mad  too  -*'  that  I  have  paid  for." 


tf 
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'*  You've  got  the  ticket. " 

"Yes,  I've  got  the  ticket,"  roared  Collard,  becoming  purple 
in  the  face. 

The  heads  were  again  thrust  out,  and  this  time  they  said  : 
'*  Put  him  out.'' 

*'  Some  o'  you  come  and  try  it,"  said  Collard. 

•*  Keep  quiet,"  whispered  the  usher  to  him. 

**  How  can  I  ?  "  said  Collard,  **  with  this  sort  of  thing." 

**  Give  me  the  ticket,"  said  the  manager. 

-  Ytn  d d  if  I  do,"  s^id  Collard. 

The  heads  were  again  thrust  out,  and  the  manager  recom- 
mended to  "  kick  that  fellow  out." 

"  Show  it  to  me,"  said  the  manager. 

"  There  you  are. 

**I  don't  see  it. 

"  Now  do  you  see  it  ?  "  said  Collard,  putting  it  under  his 
nose. 

The  heads  were  again  thrust  out,  and  said  : 

*'  Call  the  police  ;  kick  him  out." 

**  Be  polite,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  the  manager.  **  Box  No. 
4 — there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that  " — turning  to  the  usher — 
•*  and  you  say  you  have  already  received  a  ticket  for  that  box." 

**  Yes,  there's  the  coupon." 

**  You  see,  sir,  it  has  been  a  double  sale.  I  can't  help  it  now. 
They  will  give  you  back  your  money  at  the  box  office." 

**  But  I  don't  want  my  money  back.  You  can't  give  me  back 
the  opportunity." 

*'  What  opportunity  ?" 

*'  This  opportunity." 

**  This  one,  that — look  here — you  are  a  man  of  the  world  and  I 
can  confide  in  you.  I  am  expecting  some  one — and  the  person 
is  married." 

•*  Oh,  I  see." 

**  You  understand.  The  arrangement  was  she  was  to  meet 
me  here.  Being  married,  you  see  she  can't  come  every  day. 
To-day  she  can,  because  her  husband  is  gone  to  Washington." 

**  A  married  lady,"  said  the  manager. 

Collard  nodded  his  head. 
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••  And  you  are — not — the — a — husband." 

••Me!  certainly  not.  No,  sir;  my  old  woman  is  at  home 
with  the  children." 

••  Well,  I  will  try  and  find  you  something." 

••Do,  thank  you." 

••  No,  indeed,"  said  Collard  to  himself,  when  the  manager 
went  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  seats  for  him. 
•*  I  am  not  the  husband  ;  Mrs.  Collard,  eh  !  I'd  as  soon  think 
of  cutting  her  throat  as  bringing  her  to  a  place  like  this." 

Seeing  the  playbill  that  Jerry  had  been  reading  on  the  wall, 
he  went  over  opposite  to  it.  *'  Forbidden  Fruit.  Opera 
Bouflfe  in  Three  Acts.  Strange  how  things  come  about  1  This 
adventure  of  the  King  of  the  Comanches  is  exactly  mine  with 
Cowsden.  I  need  not  say  he  is  the  King.  I  called  at  his 
house  yesterday,  and  that  delightful  Mrs.  Cowsden  told  me  he 
was  gone  to  Washington.  She  said  she  was  dying  to  see  the 
new  play,  but  her  husband  would  not  take  her.  I  offered  to 
do  so,  and  she  desired  me  to  come  at  once  and  hire  a  box.  .  I 
started,  but  she  called  me  back. 

••  *  Mrs.  Collard,'  said  she. 

••  *  What  about  her  ?'  said  I.  'I  am  going  home  to  tell  her  I 
am  off  at  once  to  Philadelphia.  Government  business.  Can't 
be  delayed.'  *  Splendid,'  said  she.  I  rushed  home  to  my  wife 
and  told  her.  She  seemed  put  out,  but  wislied  me  a  pleasant 
journey.  Took  it  beautifully.  Moped  I'd  enjo\' myself.  So  I 
will,  as  soon  as  Jerr\'s  wife  comes.  Never  suspected  anything. 
Ki^^eti  me  goud-b\'e,  and  here  I  am.  She  was  in  <;lorious 
spirits.  1  heard  iier  singiuL^  as  I  passed  the  parlor  windows. 
They  were  open  and  her  voice  c.ime  straitrht  out  A  lively  air 
to<*,  so  that  I  am  all  right.  1  left  the  carpet  bag  with  the  shirts 
and  things  she  packed  up  for  me  at  the  barber's.  Here  she 
comes." 

••  Ah,  there  vou  are  !"  said  Mrs.  Cowsden. 

••  Yes,  my  dear  madam,  here  I  am.      In  fact,  here  we  are." 

"  Yes,  let  us  get  into  the  box,  quick,  please.  I  don't  want 
to  stand  here." 

**  There  is  a  slight  difficulty  in  the  way  just  at  present  in  the 
shape  of  a  double  sell." 
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"What  is  that?" 

"  Nothing  more  or  less,  madam,  than  that  you  and  I  have 
been  sold." 

"What!  My  husband!" 

"  No,  no.  He's  all  safe  in  Washington,  but  our  places  in  the 
box.  The  one  I  bought.  No.  4,  was  occupied  when  I  arrived 
by  a  party  who  bought  it  also." 

*'  How  did  that  happen  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell.  But  here  comes  the  manager,  with  something 
else  for  us." 

The  manager  walked  to  where  they  were  standing,  with  a 
copy  of  the  plan  of  the  house  in  his  hand,  and  said  : 

**  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  but  I  managed  to  get 
something  for  you." 

**  You  see,  we  are  all  right,"  said  Collard  to  Mrs.  Cowsden. 
"  Box  No.  4,  or  box  No.  2,  what  does  it  matter  provided  we 
are  together." 

The  manager  after  studying  the  plan  for  a  few  minutes,  said  : 

**  I  can  give  you  a  seat  on  the  first  tier,  and  a  camp  stool  in 
the  centre  aisle  of  the  balcony." 

"  A  stool  in  the  balcony  I  "  gasped  Collard. 

**  Yes,"  replied  the  manager,  **  and  a  seat  on  the  first  tier." 
A   stool  in  the   balcony  !  "    yelled  Collard.      **  Confound 
you  !"  added  he,  making  a  rush  at  the  manager. 

The  box-doors  were  all  opened,  the  heads  thrust  out,  and 
shouts  were  heard  of: 

**Put  that  fellow  out,  kick  him  downstairs.  Call  a  police- 
man." 

**  Look  here".     What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  the  manager. 

"  Oh,  do  be  quiet,"  whispered  Mrs.  Cowsden,  "  or  we'll  be 
put  out." 

*'  A  stool  in  the  balcony  I  "  gasped  Collard.  **  Did  any  one 
ever  hear  the  like  ?  I  take  the  trouble  to  pretend  I'm  gone  to 
Philadelphia,  buy  a  nice  dark  comfortable  box,  and  now  that 
fellow  comes  to  me  with — do  you  think,"  said  he,  to  the  mana- 
ger, in  such  a  passion  he  could  scarcely  speak. 

"Think  of  me,"  said  Mrs.  Cowsden,  endeavoring  to  calm 
him. 
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**  And  you  think,  perhaps,  I  will  stand  this,"  he  continued, 
at  the  manager.  "Give  me  a  box  at  once.  Do  you  hear? 
Give  me  a  box  at  once." 

All  (he  doors  were  opened,  all  the  heads  thrust  out,  and  all 
shouted  : 

••Kick  him  out.     Call  the  police.     Pitch  him  downstairs." 

••  Come  and  try  it,"  roared  Collard.  **  Come  and  try  it.  You, 
too,  sir,"  to  the  manager,  **  come  on,  all  o'  ye.*' 

••  For  heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Collard,  will  you  think  of  me." 

'•  I  will,  my  dear  madam,  I  am  thinking  of  you,  and  that's 
what  makes  my  blood  boil  so.  With  his  camp  stool  in  the  bal- 
cony!    Camp  stool  in ,  sir  !  " 

••  I  will  give  you  nothing  at  all,  sir.  And  if  you  continue  to 
interrupt  the  performance  in  this  way  I  shall  have  you  arrested," 
said  the  manager. 

••You'll  get  me  arrested!"  roared  Collard.  **  You  will — 
will  you  ?  Go  on,  get  me  arrested.  I'd  rather  be  arrested  thart 
be  in  the  balcony.     Gi'  me  a  box." 

••  Be  quiet.     Go  easy,"  whispered  Mrs.  Cowsden  to  him. 

••Wait  until  he  comes  back  from  Washington,  then  I  will 
give  you  a  box."  said  the  manager,  walking  off. 

•*  What !  "  said  Mrs.  Cowsden,  •'have  you  told  all  about 
my  affairs  to  that  man  ?  " 

"I!    What  an  idea!" 

'*  How  would  he  know  that  my  husband  had  gone  to  Wash- 
ington if  you  had  not  told  him  ?  " 

•*  My  dear  madam,  he  said  Washington,  just  as  he  might 
have  said  Haltimore  or  Cleveland." 

**That  won't  do,  sir.  But  no,  it  serves  me  right.  Teach  me 
another  time,  though." 

••  Heavens  above  !     Look  there  !  " 

•'  Cowsden  !  By  all  that's  powerful,  "  gasped  Collard,  as  he 
saw  Jerry  approaching. 

All  the  doors  of  the  boxes  were  opened,  all  the  heads  thrust 
out,  and  all  shouted  : 

••  Are  you  two  going  to  keep  that  up  all  night.  If  so,  say 
so.  and  let's  go  home." 

Mrs.  Cowsden  became  so  alarmed  she  rushed  into  one  of 
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the  boxes  when  the  doors  were  opened,  and  all  the  people  in 
the  box  protested  loudly.  Collard  slammed  the  door  after  her, 
cramming  them  all  in,  and  put  his  back  against  it.  As  Cows- 
den  approached  with  a  large  bag  of  candies  in  his  hand,  Collard 
smiled  at  him. 

"  Dick,"  said  Jerry,  noticing  him,  and  trembling  in  every 
limb,  thinking  he  was  discovered.  Collard  mistook  Jerry's 
trepidation  for  passion,  and  trembled  twice  as  much  himself. 
He  was  fancying  what  the  result  would  be  to  his  bones  when 
he  was  found  out.  Collard  was  a  coward,  and  Jerry  had  the 
reputation  of  being  able  to  box. 

"  Cowsden,"  said  Collard,  "  this  is  very  funny." 

Both  commenced  laughing  at  each  other  very  extravagantly, 
not  knowing  what  else  to  do. 

A  very  stout  gentleman  made  several  attempts  to  push  the 
box  door  out,  but  Collard  kept  his  back  firmly  against  it.  The 
«tout  gentleman  then  put  his  face  to  the  little  round  hole  in  the 
door,  and  said  to  Collard  :  "  My  dear  sir,  there  are  five  of  us 
in  this  box  already,  and  none  of  the  party  are  very  slight." 

**  For  God's  sake,  keep  quiet,"  said  Dick.  **  There's  the 
husband." 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Collard  put  her  head  at  the  window  of 
box  No.  4,  to  ask  Cowsden  what  was  the  matter  over  there. 

Jerry  ran  and  planted  his  back  against  the  door,  just  as  Dick 
had  done,  for  fear  she  would  take  it  into  her  head  to  come  out 
during  one  of  the  intervals  of  the  play. 

Cowsden  had  no  sooner  secured  the  door,  as  he  thought, 
than  Mrs.  Collard  made  violent  efforts  to  get  out.  The  stout 
gentleman  at  the  same  time  worked  vigorously  behind  Collard, 
and  both  men  were  being  constantly  driven  forward  in  jerks,  re- 
covering themselves  again,  and  smiling  at  each  other  all  along, 
to  make  it  appear  they  were  enjoying  themselves  hugely. 

Collard,  from  in  front  of  box  No.  6,  said  to  Cowsden  at  the 
door  of  No.  4, 

**  You  didn't  go  to  Wash-ing-ton." 

*'No-o-o.     Nor  you  to  Philadelphia." 

*'  No.     1  came  here,"  answered  Collard. 

-So  did  1." 
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•'  You  arc  with  a  lady  ?  " 

*•  Yes,"  said  Jerry.  "  I  am  with  "—I  needn't  tell  him  that, 
he  muttered  to  himself. 

*•  Never  mind,**  suggested  Dick.  **  It's  all  right.  You  can 
trust  me,  old  fellow." 

Mrs.  Collard  insisting  upon  showing  herself  at  the  window, 
Jerry  said,  *•  That's  Dick."     She  was  quiet  in  a  minute. 

The  stout  gentleman  again  put  his  head  out,  and  asked  Collard 
what  he  was  going  to  do  about  the  lady,  but  Dick  only  an- 
swered, •'  The  husband's  here." 

Just  then  the  people  in  the  box  between  Collard  and  Jerry, 
No.  5,  left  the  place,  and  the  open  door  screening  Cowsden 
from  Dick  a  few  seconds,  he  took  advantage  of  it  to  slide  into 
his  box.  To  shut  off  all  chance  of  a  peep  at  the  interior, 
he  shoved  the  head  of  his  hat  through  the  window.  That 
immediately  discovered  him  to  Dick,  who,  looking  at  it,  said : 

•*  He  is  in  there.  Ah,  then,  he's  the  double  sell !  That  makes 
it  worse  still — to  be  sold  by  a  friend." 

**Here!  sir,  here  !  "  said  the  stout  gentleman,  **  this  lady 
has  fainted.     Take  her  out." 

**  Good    heavens,  madam!      Mrs.  ,   don't  faint.       Look 

here,  we  must  get  out.      Rouse  yourself— wake  up  !  " 

He  lifted  her  out  of  the  box  and  put  her  in  one  of  the  scats 
on  the  right  hand  in  the  lobb\'. 

Collard  began  to  shake  )ier  up.  and  she  manifested  signs  of 
returning  c<->nsciousness. 

"  Catch  me  again."  he  said  to  himself,  *'  bringing  married 
women  to  tiic  tiieatrc.  Now  then-come,  we  must  get  out. 
If  Cowsden  were  to  catcii  me  here,  what  would  become  of  me  ? 
Come,  let  us  go." 

"  Go  where  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Cowsden. 

**  Home,  ma'am,  home  —  that  is,  if  you  don't  want  your  hus- 
band to  catch  us.      He's  in  there." 

"  There  I  "  said  Mrs.  Cowsden.  **  What  am  I  to  do  ?  He 
has  followed  me,  and  knows  ail." 

**  No,  he  knows  nothing.  He's  Jiad  something  else  to  think 
of;  he  came  here  with  a  lady." 

"  Mv  husband  with  a  ladv  !     Where  is  he  ?" 
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"  There,  in  box  No.  4.     It  was  he  who  took  our  places.'* 

"There,  and  with  a  woman!  The  wretch — the  villainous 
scoundrel — with  some  worthless  baggage  !  '* 

She  rushed  to  the  door  of  No.  4,  and  commenced  pounding 
against  it. 

•   **  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  said  Collard.   "  Stop — do  you  want 
to  get  me  shot  ?  " 

Mrs.  Cowsden,  perceiving  her  husband's  hat  filling  out  the 
window,  knocked  it  into  the  box,  which  Jerry  seeing  inside,  he 
put  his  head  there. 

*'  Come  out !  "  she  cried  ;  **  come  out,  you  wretch  !  " 

This  brought  out  all  the  heads  from  the  other  boxes. 

'*  Are  you  never  going  to  stop  ?  "  they  asked. 

The  manager  rushed  into  the  lobby,  furious.  **  What's  the 
matter  here?  You  again!  I've  had  too  much  of  this,"  said 
he,  dragging  Collard  away. 

"Will  you  come  out?"  said  Mrs.  Cowsden,  "or  shall  I  call 
the  police  ?  " 

Jerry  never  liked  the  police  much,  unless  it  was  at  a  distance. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  !  "  he  replied,  promptly  ;  "  I'm  coming  out." 

"  You  are  not  in  Washington  ?  " 

**  No,  my  dear  ;  I  think  not." 

**  And  you  tire  here." 

*'  I'm  afraid  so;  but  I  don't  care  to  remain — I  don't,  indeed. 
Come,  let  us  go  home. 

**  I  want  to  know,  first,  why  you  have  not  gone  to  Washing- 
ton, and  how  you  came  to  abuse  my  confidence  in  this  manner." 

"  Well,  you  see,  the  train — that  is,  the  carriage — I  mean  the 
horses — no,  no,  the  train  went  before  I  got  to  the  depot ;  we 
were  a  few  minutes  late,  and " 

"  You  were  just  in  time  to  come  here.  You  left  me  soon 
enough  to  catch  the  train." 

**  I  have  heard  you  speak  so  often  about  this  play  that  I 
said  to  myself,  '  Here's  a  chance  ;  I'll  go  ;  that  will  give  me  a 
means  of  seeing  whether  my  wife  ought  to  go  or  not.'  " 

'*  But,  sir,  you  were  in  that  box  with  a  woman — who  is  she?" 

"  ril  tell  you  how  that  happened  :  I  asked  for  an  orchestra 
seat ;  there  were  none,  so  they  gave  me  a  place  in  a  box  where 
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there  was  a  lady  and  a  gentleman.  I  assure  you  there  was  a 
gentleman.  At  the  end  of  the  first  act  he  went  out.  I  don't  know 
why,  but  you  see  he  must  have  been  there  since  he  went  out ; 
and  then  I  was  unfortunately  left  alone  with  the  lady.  Now, 
that  wasn't  my  fault,  was  it  ?  " 

••  Go  back  directly  into  that  box,  and  tell  that  person  to  leave 
it." 

'*  How  can  I  go  and  say  such  a  thing  to  a  lady  I  don't 
know  ?  " 

•*  Go  back  into  that  box  and  drive  out  that  woman  you 
brought  here.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  understand." 

-**  Very  well,  do  it  then." 

■*Now,  don't  you  find — as  for  myself,  I'd  just  as  soon  go 
home.     What  do  you  think  ?     Yes,  let's  go  home." 

*'  If  you  don't  drive  her  out,  I  will." 

She  made  a  movement  towards  the  box,  and  Jerry  stopped 
her  with — **  One  moment,  my  dear." 

"  For  the  past  three  months,"  said  Mrs.  Cowsden,  "  I  have 
been  dying  to  see  this  play,  and  you  would  not  allow  me.  I 
got  a  hint  of  your  little  arrangements,  followed  you  to  the 
theatre,  and  find  you  in  a  box — a  very  ^ood  one,  too.  I  would 
be  really  more  than  stupid  if  I  did  not  profit  by  the  occasion." 

I'm  done  for,  thought  Jerry  :  it's  all  up  with  me  !  '*  My 
dear,"  said  lie  to  his  wife,  **  I'll  trv — I'll  do  mv  best." 

"  Be  quick,  then  ;   I'm  missing  the  piece." 

**  Now,  \'0u  will  be  reasonable.  You  won't  say  anything  in- 
sulting to  her." 

**  All  I  ask  is  that  you  put  her  out,  so  that  1  can  get  the  box. 
Wait  till  I  get  my  hands  on  her." 

**  That's  it,  you  see  ;  that's  exactly  what  I'm  afraid  of." 

**  Go,  1  tell  you,  put  that  woman  out  instantly,  or  I  shall  do 
it  myself." 

'*  I'll  try  what  I  can  do  ;  but  the  fact  is  she's  as  anxious  to 
sec  the  play  as  you  are." 

•*  This  is  too  much.     Will  you  go  ?  " 

'•  Yes — anything."  Turning  into  the  box,  and  speaking  to 
Mrs.  Collard  coaxingly,  he  said,  •*  Come,  my  dear  madam,  there 
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is  nothing  to  fear."     At  that  moment  he  heard  Collard's  voice 
talking  to  the  manager,  as  he  returned   towards  the  lobby. 
Springing  instantly  out  of  the  box,  and  slamming  the  door  be 
hind  him,  he  said  to  his  wife,  **  Now,  my  dear." 

"Now,  sir,  I  have  had  enough  of  this  humbug.  Is  she 
coming  out  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear;  she  is  not ;  she  has  changed  her  mind  —re- 
flected— weighed  the  matter  over,  and  arrived  at  the  conviction 
she  does  not  wish  to.     It  is  better  not." 

**  We  shall  see,"  said  Mrs.  .Cowsden. 

"Dick,  you  shall  be  the  ji>dge,"  said  Jerry.  "There  is  a 
lady  in  that  box;  my  wife  desires < absolutely  that  I  shall  telt 
her  to  leave.  Now,  can  I — a  man  of  the  world — can  I  do  that  ? 
Propose  to  a  lady  such  a  humiliating  alternative !  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Coilard; 

"  You  see,  my  dear,"  said  Jerry,  "I  can't  do  it." 

"  But  I  can,"  said  Dick. 

"You?" 

"Yes,.  I." 

"  Oh,  come,  that's  good  ;  why,  you  don't  know  her." 

"  Nor  you  either,"  said  Collard.  "  I  can  offer  my  arm  to  the 
lady — no  humiliation  in  that — and  lead  her  out." 

"  Does  that  suit  you  ?  "  he  asked  Mrs.  Cowsden. 

"  Anything  suits  me  as  long  as  she  goes." 

Dick  whispered  gently  to  Cowsden,  "  Leave  it  to  me." 

"  1  can't.     It's  impossible." 

"  Nonsense  ;  on  the  contrary,  it's  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world." 

Collard  made  an  effort  to  pass  him,  but  Cowsden  stopped 
him. 

"  You  mustn't  go  in,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  yes,  let  me." 

"  No,  no,  I  tell  you,  no,"  insisted  Cowsden,  holding  on  to  him 
energetically. 

"And  why  can  he  not?"  said  Mrs.  Cowsden,  catching  her 
husband  by  the  arm  and  flinging  him  to  one  side.  Collard 
slipped  into  the  box.  He  almost  instantly  rushed  out  again, 
his  hair  standing  on  an  end,  exclaiming  : 
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••  My  wife  !"  All  the  people  rushed  out  of  the  boxes  into 
the  lobby  and  demanded  of  the  manager  to — **  Fling  these 
people  out  of  the  house." 

Mrs.  Collard  seeing  she  had  been  discovered,  followed  her 
husband  out,  but  was  met  at  the  door  by  Mrs.  Cowsden,  who 
dashed  at  her,  and  a  general  fight  was  in  progress  when  the 
manager  returned  with  two  policemen,  and  the  four  were  con- 
ducted to  the  station  house. 

Cowsden  is  known  as  a  professional  counterfeiter.  He  was 
arrested  in  May,  1859,  while  passing  through  the  park,  on  sus- 
picion of  having  on  his  person  a  quantity  of  false  money.  Upon 
being  searched  a  list  of  bills  was  found  on  him,  but  as  the 
numbers  had  been  cut  out,  nothing  could  be  done  with  him. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  he  was  again  arrested  on  a 
similar  charge,  and  it  was  supposed  he  had  a  complete  set  of 
plates,  dies  and  other  apparatus  for  coining.  It  was  thought  he 
possessed  material  of  this  kind,  worth  at  least  seven  thousand 
dollars.  All  the  evidences  of  guilt  were  so  strong  against  him, 
and  the  certainty  of  conviction  so  unmistakable,  that  he  gave 
himself  up  for  lost.  Hoping,  however,  to  gain  something  by 
delay,  he  pretended  repentance  for  his  crimes,  and  promised  the 
authorities  to  brin^  to  their  knowledge  all  the  counterfeiters  in 
the  country  if  they  would  only  deal  lightly  with  him.  This 
offer  was  made  throui^h  his  counsel,  and  accepted  by  the  Court. 
Cowsden  was  committed  to  await  the  result  of  the  information 
he  was  about  to  give.  For  four  or  five  weeks  he  kept  the  police 
running  around  tb.e  city  hunting  up  worthless  information.  He 
then  secrctiv  obtained  another  lau  \'er — sent  him  into  Court  with 
a  plea  that  he  had  been  continued  in  jail  all  that  time  on  a  false 
charge,  to  sustain  which  there  was  no  evidence.  The  lawyer 
argued,  on  Jerry's  instructions,  that  the  authorities  had  had  plenty 
of  time  to  collect  evidence,  if  there  was  any,  and  bring  him  to 
trial;  for  which  he  was  desirous,  being  innocent.  The  prisoner 
was  discharged,  as  there  was  no  one  present  to  oppose  it,  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  getting  out  of  the  way.  A  few  days  after,  the 
truth  of  the  case  leaked  out  and  the  lawyer  was  sent  for.  He 
declared  he  knew  nothing  of  the  real  state  of  affairs,  having  re- 
ceived his   information   from   Cowsden,    who   had    complained 
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bitlerijr  of  tbe  way  is  wkidi  lie  was  treated.  A  search  was  then 
snide  for  the  papers  in  the  case,  hot  they  had  disappeared  as 
mysteriously  as  G>wsden.  The  whole  thing  was  a  plot  (rom 
die  begimdng,  wdl  laid,  andas  carefiiUy  carried  oot^  to  get  Cows- 
dm  out  of  a  t>ad  scrape.  In  May,  1863,  he  was  convicted  in 
Brooldyn,  and  titoo^  the  same  fitte  has  followed  him  several 
times  since,  he  has  sp«it  but  littite  time  in  prison. 

Cowsden  is  a  native  <^  New  York,  and  now  about  fifty  years 
of  age« 


CHAPTER    VII. 

CONFIDENCE   MEN. 

AKTIOUITY  OF  THE  GAME— TYPES  OF  THIEVES— OBTAINING  CLUES — SEEING 
new  YORK  AND  MEETING  A  "  FRIEND  "—MRS.  REXWICK'S  TERRIBLE  THIRST 
AND    WHAT   CAME   OF   IT. 

••What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  Go  to  the  wars,  would  you?  Wliere  a  mar 
may  serve  seven  years  for  the  loss  of  a  leg,  and  not  have  money  enough  in  the  eiid 
to*btiy  him  a  wooden  one." 

AMONG  the  police  is  an  old  * '  saw  *'  to  the  effect  that  a  **  flat  " 
— meaning  a  person  of  simple,  confiding  nature,  one 
easily  deceived — is  born  every  minute  of  the  t\vent>'-four  hours 
of  the  day  ;  and  the  next  one  following,  a  **  sharp  *'  saunters  at 
his  heels  into  the  world.  **  Sharp,"  though  the  younger  of  the 
tv?o,  according  to  the  police  theory,  is  the  quickest  and  most 
cunning.  His  duty  appears  to  be  in  after-life  to  prey  upon  his 
elder  brother,  and  that  he  follows  (»iit  his  destiny  faithfully  we 
have  abundant  evidence.  Tlic  ways  of  the  people,  whom  we 
k*!ov  under  the  title  of  **  confidence  men,"  are  many  and 
vario  3.  Tiicy  are  old,  too.  as  ci\ilization  itself,  if  not  older. 
and  have  ciiani;ed  hut  little  sinc^  their  first  adoption.  Smollett, 
in  his  xvonderful  story  of  "  Roderick  Random."  describes  how 
the  hero  and  his  friend  Strop  heard  a  gentleman  of  smooth  and 
polished  manners  calling  aftc  them  in  the  streets  of  London,  and. 
when  ihey  turned  to  sec  what  was  the  matter,  he  held  up  half- 
a-crown,  telling  them  they  had  dropped  it.  Heing  honest  young 
men  md  unsuspicious,  just  arrived  in  the  great  city  from  Scot- 
land, they  assured  the  stranger  the  money  had  not  belonged  to 
them.  Heing  requested  to  ascertain  that  fact  beyond  a  doubt. 
Random  pulled  out  his  purse  and  counted  his  capital.  This 
satisfied  all  parties,  and  put  the  question  of  the  ownership  of 
the  coin  beyond  ail  doubt. 
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The  Stranger,  being  so  mudi  a  gainer  by  this  so  unexpectedly 
Ibtmd  treasure,  grew  generous,  and  invited  the  friends  to  a  glass 
of  ale.  They  could  not  tihink  of  refuung  an  offer  so  kindly 
made,  and  the  tiiree  adjourned  to  a  public-house. 

On  the  way  the  Granger  talked  to  them  of  their  native  coun- 
try. He  dssoovered  quickly  where  they  had  come  from ;  told 
'dmm  a  membor  of  his  fiunity,  on  the  mother's  side,  was  from 
their  neighborhood ;  and  so  enlarged  upon  the  learning,  skill, 
bravery,  and  antiquity  of  the  Scottish  nation,  that,  by  the  time 
tiiey  arrived  at  the  saloon  both  young*  men  were  completely 
«mder  his  influence. 

They  had  consumed  but  little  of  that  fMdataUe  liquid  called 
**  pttfl  ^*  when  the  *^  confidence  man"  proposed  a  game  of  cards  to 
while  awi^  the  time.  Asluckwouldhaveit,there  wasa^'gen- 
tteman  "  seated  by  die  fire  in  the  room,  who  "  would  take  a 
hand  jtijrt:  to  oblige.'' 

At  first,  the  young  countrymen  were  allowed  to  win  until 
success  almost  Uitoxicated  them.  Then  a  change  of  partners 
was  suggested.  The  confederates  got  together,  and  the  lambs 
were  soon  shorn  of  their  wool.  ^  Crestfrdlen  and  poor,  they  ^ft 
the  tavern  ;  but  the  **  confidence  man  "  saw  them  to  the  door, 
shook  them  by  the  hands,  and  gave  them  a  few  words  of  advice 
It  parting,  keeping  up  to  the  last  the  subterfuge  of  honesty 
and  candor. 

It  is  a  good  long  time  since  that  story  was  written,  and  yet 
the  sharper's  game  has  changed  but  little.  To  be  sure,  he 
does  not  always  now-a-days  resort  to  a  public-house  to  play  a 
game  of  cards  with  his  victim  and  a  confederate ;  but  he  will  do 
so  if  the  occasion  demands  it,  and  with  a  readiness  of  resource 
and  adaptability  to  circumstances  truly  amazing. 

The  great  stock-in-trade  of  the  **  confidence  man  "  is  his  ward- 
robe and  his  personal  attraction — without  good  clothes  and  good 
looks  he  is  unfit  for  his  business.  The  clothes,  of  course,  go  a 
great  way  to  make  up  the  looks,  and  they  must,  at  all  hazards, 
be  of  the  latest  cut  and  newest  fashion.  While  studiously  care- 
ful in  this  regard,  the  ''  confidence  man  "  is  also  watchful  not  to 
put  on  an  appearance  that  will  shock  his  victim  by  its  brilliancy 
or  singularity.     For  this  reason  he  avoids  everything  that  is  loud 
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or  remarkable  in  dress,  studying  more  to  attain  an  easy  respect- 
ability in  effect  than  the  assumption  of  a  man  of  fashion.  A 
touch  of  gray  in  his  side  whiskers  is  a  great  advantage  to  him, 
and  a  bald  head  a  fortune.  When  he  has  added  to  this  a  white 
hand  and  delicately  modulated  voice,  the  pursestrings  of  his 
*'  friends  "  are  as  free  to  him  as  their  names  on  the  hotel  regis- 
ters. To  all  appearance — as  he  stands  at  a  street  corner,  wait- 
ing for  a  •*  pigeon,"  at  a  steamboat  landing  or  railroad  depot — 
there  is  not  another  more  diffident  or  retiring  man  in  the  world 
than  the  ''confidence  man."  He  is  politeness  itself,  and  no 
amount  of  crushing,  pushing  or  abuse  can  put  him  out  of  temper. 
He  will  move  out  of  the  way  of  a  dozen  different  people  in  as 
many  diverse  directions,  and  will  smile  and  bow  at  every  new 
twist.  He  can  joke  with  the  servants,  play  with  the  children, 
and  wish  you  God-speed  on  your  journey  with  a  heartiness, 
readiness  and  versatility  that  make  you  wonder  at  the  genius 
and  concentrated  power  of  the  man.  But  one  thing  in  the 
world  can  put  him  out  of  temper,  and  that  is  the  want  of  a  clean 
shirt.  He  is,  of  all  men,  the  purest  in  linen,  and  it  is  about  the 
only  thing  he  is  pure  in.  An  immaculate  shirt  is  a  necessity  of 
his  nature,  and  woe  to  the  unhappy  wretch  whose  duty  it  is  to 
minister  to  this  want  and  fails.  All  the  pent-up  vials  of  wrath 
arc  launchetl  aj^ainst  him,  and  the  iunir  in  which  he  was  born 
becomes  to  him  an  unlucky  one. 

Of  all  the  different  t\'pes  of  thie\cs  this  is  the  purest.  It  is 
retained  so  b\*  the  \er\*  nature  of  the  branch  of  business  -  coarse, 
utterl)'  unpolished  men  beini;  unable  to  do  anything  at  it.  The 
confidence  game  is  a  \  ery  simple  one,  and  its  success  depends 
entirely  on  the  skill  with  which  it  i-  played,  (generally  there 
are  two  men  engaged  in  it,  but  sometimes  three  and  four  join 
in  at  a  good  hand.  Their  principal  hunting-ground  is  in  the 
hotels  ;  but.thcv  watch  all  the  steamboat  landin^rs  and  railroad 
depots. 

In  selecting  a  victim  the  "confidence  man"  brings  all  hii^  pow- 
ers of  penetration  into  play.  This  is  to  find  out  where  the  thickest 
purse  is.  and  the  least  knowledge  of  metropolit  ui  life.  Loung- 
ing around  the  hotel  carelessly,  he  notices  gentlemen  write  their 
names  in  the  register,  and  then.  \Nhcn  the\'  have  disappeared  to 
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tbeir  rocmiSi  lie  takes  tiie  name  that  seems  most  likdy  to  suit 
Mm,  and  waits  his  opportunity. 

In  tiie  cottfse  <^ttme  tiie  gentleman  leaves  tiie  hotel  and  goes 
abont  Us  btuiness.  Before  he  travels  far  tiie  *' confidence 
num**  will  ran  against  him»  and  with  tiie  blandest  imaginable 
mile,  ptstting  forth  his  hand,  salote  him  by  name.  The  gen- 
tfeman  is  natoraUy  astonished  at  the  recognition,  and,  although 
he  cannot  just  then  remember  the  gentleman's  face,  he  takes  it 
for  granted  he  most  be  an  old  acquaintance  or  he  would  not  be 
so  fiuniliar.  After  the  recognition,  questions  about  all  the  peo- 
ple in  that  part  of  the  country  follow,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
'*  confidence  man ''  is  on  easy  terms  widi  his  newly-found  friend. 
Naturally*,  ai^  such,  an  unexpected  meeting,  they  must  spend 
the  day  together ;  at  all  events,  as  their  roads  lie  just  at  that 
moment  in  the  same  direction,  they  will  go  in  company.  They 
do  not  go  many  blocks  along  that  street,  however,  when  the 
*' confidence  man''  is  met  by  a  gentleman  in  a  very  great 
hurry,  who  pulls  out  a  bill  for  a  good  round  sum  of  money, 
and  asks  for  pasrment  on  the  spot,  as  he  is  rushing  to  dose  A 
most  important  commerdal  transaction. 

**  Certainly,  sir,  to  be  sure." 

*'  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Black  ;"  introducing  the  others  while  he  is 
pulling  out  his  pocket-book. 

Mr.  Black  makes  an  interesting  observation  or  two  to  Mr. 
Green,  while  his  confederate  is  examining  the  contents  of  his 
book.     Suddenly  the  •*  confidence  man  "  No.  i  exclaims  : 

•*  Dear  me,  sir,  I'm  very  sorry,  but  I  have  only  so  much 
money  about  me.  I  can  give  you  a  check,  though,  on  such  and 
such  a  bank  for  the  whole  amount.     Here  it  is." 

*'  Thanks,  no  ;  it  would  be  of  no  use.  I  am  in  too  great  a 
hurry,  and  the  bank  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  where  I  am 
going  ?  "  responds  No.  2.  * 

*'  So  it  is.  What  can  I  do  ?  By  the  way,  perhaps  you  can 
oblige  me,  Mr.  Green,  until  we  get  up  as  far  as  the  bank — we 
are  going  past  it." 

"Certainly  I  can,  sir,  to  accommodate  the  gentleman," 
Green  invariably  answers,  and  the  poor  man  whips  out  his  wal- 
let and  hands  over  the  amount. 
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Before  they  have  gone  many  blocks  in  the  direction  of  the 
bank,  the  *'  confidence  man  "  finds  some  pretence  of  excusing 
himself  for  a  moment,  and  then  disappears,  leaving  Green  to 
speculate  on  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  all  things  that  move  and 
are  contained  in  this  wonderful  sphere. 

Another  method  is,  to  walk  up  to  an  apparently  provincial 
bred  gentleman,  on  his  arrival  in  a  large  city,  and  ask  him  to 
change  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  payment  to  the  "  other 
gentleman."  In  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  leaving  a  convey- 
ance, looking  after  baggage,  and  arriving  in  a  great  city,  a  man 
forgets  his  habitual  caution,  and  is  thrown  off  his  guard.  See- 
ing two  highly  respectable-looking  gentlemen  requesting  him 
to  oblige  them  with  change  he  has  in  his  pockets,  he  promptly 
complies.  One  hands  him  the  bill  ;  he  never  thinks  of  looking 
at  it,  but  returns  the  change,  which  No.  i.  in  turn,  transfers 
to  his  partner,  who  walks  off,  and  the  thing  is  done.  No.  i 
remains  a  moment  to  thank  the  gentleman,  and  perhaps  recom- 
mend him  to  a  hotel.  Then  lifting  his  hat,  with  the  most 
attentive  politeness  he  withdraws.  Of  course  the  victimized 
gentleman  never  finds  out  the  bill  he  has  received  is  bad  until 
he  arrives  at  his  hotel,  and  by  that  time  his  chances  of  getting 
at  the  *'  confidence  men  "  are  very  meagre. 

'*  Why  don't  your  police  stop  these  fellows  ?  "  is  a  question  I 
have  verv  often  heard  asked. 

For  just  this  reason  :  we  may  arrest  them,  and  go  on 
arresting  them  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  when  we  arraign 
them  before  a  magistrate,  unless  there  is  a  complainant,  they 
will  not  be  punished.  We  know  them  to  be  thieves  and  say  so, 
but  that  is  not  sufficient.  We  could  go  on  like  that  with  the 
whole  catalogue  of  criminals,  but  direct  evidence  in  a  special 
case  is  necessary  to  procure  a  conviction.  Now  the  *'  confi- 
dence men  "  are  as  much  birds  of  passage  as  their  victims. 
They  keep  constantly  travelling,  and  in  that  manner  manage  to 
avoid  arrest.  After  making  a  lucky  hit  in  one  town,  they 
imniediatcly  decamp,  and  by  the  time  they  return  to  the  same 
plac<*  the  man  they  robbed  has  returned  to  his  home  wiser, 
perhaps,  if  nut  better  for  their  acquaintance.  Besides  this,  a 
very  small  percentage  of  those  swindled  are  willing  to  acknowl- 
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edge  they  have  been  humbugged  in  saxh  a  simple  style.  Tliey 
prefer  sulTering  the  loss  of  the  mone/  than  acknowledging  to 
their  verdancy.  That,  however,  is  a  mistake.  They  should  at 
once  apply  to  the  police,  and  give  them  a  chance  to  have  a  dash 
at  the  scoundrels  before  they  have  time  to  leave  the  town. 
Not  long  since  I  was  engaged  in  a  case  that  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  methods  of  these  men  bettef  than  I  can  do  it  descrip- 
tively. 

A  venerable  old  gentleman  from  Vermont,  of  all  other  places 
in  America,  called  at  the  detective  office  one  day  and  said  he 
had  been  robbed  of  seven  hundred  dollars  that  morning/and 
he  desired  the  assistance  of  the  police  to  hunt  the  thief. 

He  said  he  was  living  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  where-be 
had  arrived  the  previous  day. 

"My  wife  and  myself,"  he  continued,  "started  out  this 
morning,  feeling  refreshed  and  nicely,  to  take  a  look  at  the 
city,  and  make  a  few  purchases.  As  ire  were  going  up  Broad- 
nray,  a  tall,  fine,  gentlemanly-looking  man  come  ap  to  me,  and 
putting  out  his  hand,  says  : 

"  How  do  ye  do,  Mr,  Rcnwick  ?  " 

"  I'm  purty  well,  thank  ye,  sir,"  says  I. 

"  Mrs.  Renwick,  I  suppose,"  says  he,  a  turnin'  to  my  old 
woman,  who  was  a  hanging  on  to  my  arm  kind  o'  comfortable 
like. 

"Yes,  sir,"  says  I. 

"  How  are  they  all  in  Vermont  ?  "  says  he. 

That  kind  o'  took  me  aback  you  see,  as  I  thought  he  knew 
us,  and  I  told  him  they  were  all  purty  well,  and  I  hoped  he  was 
the  same. 

"  Yes,"  he  says,  "quite  well,  I  thank  you,  but  you  don't 
seem  to  remember  me." 

I  was  ashamed  to  say  I  didn't,  but  I  didn't'  sure  enough. 

"  My  name  is  Smith,"  says  he,  "  of " 

"  Oh,"  says  I,  "  I  know  all  the  Smiths  well.  And  are  you 
living  in  the  city  now,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  says,  "  I'm  in  the  banking  business  down  town. 
You  must  call  on  me  before  you  go  away." 

"  Thank  ye,  sir,"  says  I  ;  "  we  will." 
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•*  You  are  taking  a  look  at  the  town  ?  "  says  he. 

••  We  are,'*  says  I.  He  pulled  out  as  handsome  a  gold  watch 
as  ever  I  put  my  eyes  on.  "  I  have  half  an  hour  to  spare," 
says  he,  *'  and  I'll  give  it  to  you." 

He  went  along  with  us,  and  showed  us  all  the  shops  and 
things  in  'em,  until  we  come  to  Mr.  Stewart's  store,  and  he 
took  us  all  over  that. 

•*  I'm  very  sorry,"  says  he,  "  that  Mrs.  Smith  is  not  with  us, 
but  we'll  get  her  to-morrow,  and  give  the  ladies  a  chance  to  go 
out  together." 

That  tickled  my  old  woman  very  much,  and  she  said  she 
would  like  it  of  all  things.  When  wc  come  out  of  Mr.  Stewart's, 
on  a  different  street  to  where  we  went  in.  a  gentleman  came  up 
to  Mr.  Smith  in  a  great  hurry  and  asked  him  for  seven  hundred 
dollars  he  owed  him.  Mr.  Smith  pulled  out  his  book,  but 
though  he  had  plenty  of  checks  for  large  amounts,  he  had  no 
money. 

Turnin'  round  to  me,  says  he,  *'  Maybe  you  could  oblige  me, 
Mr.  Renwick.  until  we  get  to  the  bank  ?  " 

**  I  can,  sir,"  says  I.  "There  is  just  that  money  in  my 
pocket." 

•'  Thank  you,"  says  he. 

I  i^iv  him  the  money — seven  one  hundred  dollar  bills,  and  he 
handed  it  over  to  his  friend,  wlio  went  a\\a\'. 

W'c  walked  down. the  street,  Mr.  Smith  slunving  us  every- 
thmi,'.  nntil  we  come  to  a  large  hardware  store,  when  he 
^tnp|)cd  and  said, 

**  .\h.  here's  Mr  Baldfoot's.  Uc  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I 
can  ^et  change  of  the  check  from  him.  This,  Mr.  Renwick.  is 
the  most  curious  hardware  store  in  the  world.  I  wish  vou 
would  notice  particularly,  Mrs.  Renwick,"  turning  to  my  old 
woman.  **  the  large  variety  they  keep  on  hand,  and  the  great 
singularity  of  their  goods.  Will  you  excuse  me  for  a  mo- 
ment." says  he,  '*  while  I  get  this  change." 

"  Certainly,  sir."  says  I,  *'  but  there's  no  necessity  to  be  in 
such  a  hurry." 

**  Oh,  yes,  but  there  is,"  says  he.  "  This  is  the  plar  for  mc, 
of  all  others." 
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In  he  went,  and  although  we  waited  for  him  four  mortal' 
hours,  he  never  came  out,  and  1  guess  he  never  will.  We  had 
plenty  of  time  to  admire  the  hardwate,  and  purty  hard  we  werft 
before  we  got  through.  Mrs.  Renwick  got  so  tired,  being' 
rather  large,  you  see,  that  she  had  to  sit  down  on  one  o'  them 
there  garden  seats  Mr.  Baldfoot — I'll  never  forget  his  name, 
nor  the  srange  variety  he  keep«,  the  longest  day  I  live,  I  pro- 
mise you^on  the  sidewalk  outside  of  his  door.  Then  she  got 
a  bit  peckish,  going  beyant  her  reglar  dinner  hour,  ye  see,  and 
I  had  to  get  some  sandwiches  at  a  lager  beer  saloon  dose  to, 
which  the  bread  was  so  awful  mean,  my  old  woman  could' 
hardly  get  through  with  it.  Hut  hunger  is  a  powerful  sauce, 
and  she  did  manage  to  get  it  into  her,  though  it  wasn't  much, 
for  a  woman  of  her  size,  an'  she  said  so  ;  costin'  me  sixty  cents 
too.  There  was  six  of  'em,  but  whatever  in  the  plague  was  into 
'em  I  can't  tell,  for  they  made  her  that  there  thirsty  1  was  kept 
a  running  to  that  pump  in  the  little  park  over  the  way  ex'ery 
five  minutes.  At  first  I  brought  the  water  to  her  in  an  oyster 
shell  I  picked  up  round  the  corner,  but  that  jest  wet  her  lips, 
and  she  kept  me  runnin'  so  often  I  got  tired,  and  I  borrowed  a 
glass  from  the  young  man  (a  very  civil  young  man)  at  Mr. 
Baldfoot's.  But  the  more  she  got  the  more  she  wanted,  and 
then  she  got  red  in  the  face  and  lost  her  temper,  blaming  me 
for  bein'  such  a  fool  as  to  lend  my  money  to  a  stranger. 

"  Silas  Renwick,"  says  ^e,  "  whatever  was  there  unto  them 
there  sandwiches." 

"  Sally,  my  dear,"  says  I,  "I  don't  know." 

"  You  lie,"  says  she.  She  did  indeed  ;  right  out  in  the  street, 
before  that  there  nice  young  man  ;  and  he  was  so  civil,  too.  I 
thought  I  should  sink  right  into  the  ground. 

"  You  come  all  the  way  from  Vermont,"  says  she,  "  to 
poison  yer  lawful  wife  and  squander  the  substance  she  has  been 
toiling  for  years  to  get  together."  "  It's  a  plot,"  says  she, 
"  between  you  two,  and  I  might  have  seen  it.  I  didn't  like  his 
face  from  the  first." 

Now  that  made  me  kind  o'  mad,  too,  fur  she  was  a  squeezing 
o'  my  arm  and  whisperin'  to  me  what  a  nice  obligen'  gentlema* 
he  was,  all  the  time  he  was  a  sayin'  sweet  things  to  her. 
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••  Sally  Rcnwick  !  "  says  I. 

She  see  I  was  getting  riled,  and  she  broke  out  crying,  saying, 
'*  Take  me  home  ;  I'm  a  wretched  woman." 

I  took  her  to  the  hotel,  and  she's  there  now.  a  roarin'  and  a 
bilen'  fit  to  bust  the  leg  o'  the  table,  and  me  too  if  I  stayed  there. 
It's  a  fine  pleasure  trip  for  me,  and  the  fust  time  I've  been  out 
of  Vermont  for  nineteen  year.  I  spoke  to  the  landlord  o'  the 
hotel  and  he  sent  me  here,  so  I  hope  you  will  do  something  for 
me  and  ketch  that  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Baldfoot  nor  no  one  unto  his  store  didn't  know  him, 
and  he  didn't  ask  for  no  change  into  that  there  store  neither. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

JOBM  MCCUNB. 


"  b  tiK  ddM  of  Blie  we  an  b  dtaO.* 

Doth  Ufa  Mniw  the  hMdi  of  Dotfh  r 
DattM  kaad  aluM  tba  naot  faoU^ 
WMdi  M  to  MMli  oae  be  nBM^ 

W«  fnm  to  koow  wUk  bated  bnatb. 

O, 
And 


Hover  around  ni  nrhile  we  pray, 
Aniioui  lo  Kpe*k.     Vie  nnnot  ay  : 
We  only  wish  it  may  be  true." 

ONE  of  the  greatest  vices  I  know  of  in  a  man  is  gambling. 
It  not  only  ruins  himself  but  his  family  and  all  those  in 
an;'  way  connected  with  him.  It  grows  by  iittlc  and  little, 
always  starting  in  small  beginnings,  until  it  absorbs  one's  whole 
nature.  Every  other  sentiment  in  the  human  heart  flies  off  at 
its  approach,  and  the  appetite  soon  finds  itself  master  of  the 
man. 

Most  thieves  are  gamblers — persistent,  continuous,  desperate 
gamblers.  All  they  steal,  or  at  least  the  proceeds,  goes  to  the 
green  table,  and  when  the  stock  of  funds  runs  out  back  they 
rush  to  robbery,  to  glut  the  cravings  of  the  monster  vicp. 
Books,  and  large  ones,  could  be  written  on  the  miseries 
brought  upon  families  by  this  terrible  evil.  The  particular 
cases  coming  into  the  knowledge  of  one  man's  life  would  alone 
make  a  history  of  many  hundred  pages.     But  who  would  write 
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such  a  book  must  fill  his  pen  with  tears,  and  paint  but  heart- 
achingSy  suffering,  secret  agony,  despair,  remorse,  and  turbu- 
lent strife  ended  with  a  pistol  bullet ;  neglect  of  wife  and  chil- 
dren, aged  parents,  manly  honor,  duty,  name  and  honesty ; 
forgetfulness  of  ail  that  makes  our  lives  worth  having  to  feed 
the  hunger  that  grows  upon  its  nourishment,  must  run  through 
every  line  and  word,  and  be  the  constant  burden  of  that  awful 
tale.  Woe  should  sit  weeping  at  its  birth,  and  gentle  pity 
watch  its  progress  through  the  hands  of  men,  imploring  them  to 
learn  its  lesson.  Gambling  is  largely  taught  in  our  city  of  New 
York.  It  spreads  its  wings  in  most  alluring  attitude  for  every 
age  and  sex.  Boys  of  tender  years  get  drawn  into  it  and  fol- 
low it  up  until  the  crisis  comes.  It  is  a  leveller  of  men  and 
standings,  an  open  ground,  where  all  walk  in  upon  the  same 
footing.  The  thief  jostles  the  man  he  robs  ;  the  woman  of 
shameful  life  elbows  her  saintly  sister. 

The  man  whose  name  heads  this  chapter  could  relate  many  a 
case  of  hunger,  nakedness,  starvation,  desperation  and  crime 
that  have  come  under  his  eye,  while  working  out  his  own  career 
as  a  thief  and  gambler. 

He  was  the  son  of  respectable  people.  Was  born  in  New 
York  and  <;;iven  every  opportunity  to  make  his  life  an  honor- 
able one.  He  flun^  his  chances  all  aside  early  in  youth,  and 
never  took 'them  up  ai^ain.  He  had  an  uncle  who  was  a  cattle- 
dealer,  and  a  great  favorite  with  McCunc.  The  society  of  this 
uncle  brought  him  a  good  deal  about  the  markets.  Bad  places 
for  boys.  He  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  set  of  young 
thieves,  frequenters  of  the  markets.  These  boys  stole  every 
little  thing  they  could  lay  hands  upon,  and  then  went  to  the 
gaming-house  with  it.  They  soon  taught  McCune  the  tricks 
they  had  learned  themselves,  and  he  went  the  way  of  the  rest. 
In  course  of  time  he  followed  on  up  the  old  road.  Went  from 
j>etty  sneaking  to  professional  sneaking,  to  burglary,  and  finally 
State  prison.  His  first  term  was  three  years  and  a  half  for  a 
robbery  committed  in  Brooklyn.  That  he  served  out  ;  and 
hopes  were  entertained  by  those  who  knew  him  that  the  punish- 
ment had  a  salutary  effect.  Bnt  when  the  novelty  of  freedom 
wore  off,  he  returned  to  his  old  pursuits,  and  soon  again  to 
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prison.  After  his  second  term  of  service  McCune  was  more 
cautious.  He  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  a  woman  celebrated 
in  her  line,  who  was  known  as  the  "  Widow  Fisk  " — and  with 
whom  he  made  a  tour  of  the  large  interior  cities. 

A  brother  officer  and  myself  were  looking  for  McCune  one 
day,  shortly  after  the  Bowen  and  McNamee  robbery,  in  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  Brooklyn.  The  outlying  streets  of  that  city  are 
favorite  hiding-places  with  the  fraternity.  My  companion  had 
relieved  me  from  the  watching  of  a  certain  house,  and  had  en- 
tered upon  his  turn. 

The  little  girl  used  as  a  messenger  between  us  lay  on  the 
ground  at  his  feet,  wrapped  in  a  warm  shawl.  I  left  him,  say- 
ing I  would  stroll  into  Greenwond^t  was  not  far  off— to  fill  in 
the  time  and  rest  a  little.  She  could  find  me  there  with  the 
signal  if  anything  happened  and  I  was  wanted  before  my  hour 
came  to  release  him. 

The  Greenwood  Cemetery  in  Brooklyn,  though  not  one  of 
the  oldest,  in  fact,  scarcely  possessing  anything  like  age,  com- 
pared with  others,  is  to  my  thinking  one  of  the  most  boauliful  in 
the  world.  Valleys,  lakes  and  sunny  slitpes  abound  within  it. 
Winding  gravel-paths  steal  through  it.  Sheltering  stntely  trees 
rear  their  time-honored  majestic  heads  to  heaven,  from  its  bosom 
murmuring  a  prayer,  or  singing  low  melodies  to  the  memory 
of  the  past  foi^otten.  Quiet,  shady  nooks  invite  tfte  mourner 
within  their  solemn  precincts  to  nurse  his  grief,  or  call  back  fond 
mindful  lingerings  of  the  loved  dead.  Sun-clad  hills,  whose 
sides  were  long  since  pierced  and  burrowed  to  make  stone- 
vaulted  houses  for  the  resting,  tempt  you  to  their  summits. 
Beyond,  the  sea  lies  calm  and  smooth,  unruffled  by  a  breeze, 
silent  as  the  occupants  of  grassy  beds  beneath  your  feet,  and  the 
tall  tombstones  that  mark  the  last  resting-places.  And  far  away, 
out  at  the  limit  of  the  eye's  reach,  is  drawn  the  long  dark  line 
you  cannot  penetrate,  like  the  line  of  time  drawn  at  the  bed  of 
death,  and  shutting  ofT  from  mortal  view  all  that  unknown  oft- 
travelled  sea  beyond  the  ocean  of  life. 

Elm,  and  oak,  and  fir,  and  the  tall  poplar  whisper  to  each 
other  at  the  setting  of  the  sun  strange  tales  of  dead  men's  lives 
in  the  flesh,  weird  dark  stories  of  their  daily  wrongs,  secret  no 
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more,  but  echoed  now  by  every  stoutest  trunk,  and  murmured 
back  in  mocking  monotones  at  their  unavailing,  by  every  leaf. 
Willows  weep  over  maiden's  graves,  and  cypress  slowly  moves 
with  graceful  sweep  in  melancholy  melody  over  great  men's 
bones.  Life  is  always  there  in  the  ever  present  death.  Mirth 
and  laughter  join  with  sighs  and  tears.  Birds  troll  out  n^adly 
in  quick  changing  melody  to  the  caressThg  sweetness  of  youth's 
heedless  joy.  Heads  white  in  years  and  suffering  glide  through 
the  many  tombs,  pausing  at  one,  resting  at  another ;  for  this  a 
smile  ;  perhaps  a  tear  at  the  remembrance  of  some  good  act  in 
the  life  of  the  dead  friend  recognized  ;  for  that  a  gloomy  shak- 
ing of  the  whitened  hairs,  at  the  recalling  of  a  misspent,  wasted 
existence.  Up  and  down  the  graves  the  squirrels  run,  hiding  in 
the  trained  foliage  at  the  approach  of  living  man,  busy  at  work 
without,  as  the  smaller,  less  lively  toiler  within  ;  consuming  all 
that  yet  remains  of  the  poor  human  carcase  ;  rushing  back  into 
meanest  earth,  the  bared  skeleton  of  man,  with  tenfold  haste  to 
that  it  used  gaining  its  full  attainment.  Tall  monuments  lift 
their  handsome  heads,  on  which  the  sculptor's  art  is  all  ex- 
pended, into  the  skies  in  memory  of  those  whose  names  they 
bear.  Fond  mockeries,  all  !  Monuments  and  names  are  now 
but  left  of  what  was  held  so  dear. 

Fast  changing,  never  resting  current  of  decay,  thy  prey  they 
arc,  and  under  thv  relentless  hand  must  fall  even  those  marble 
testaments  of  love,  that  now  so  stoutly  stare  thee,  seeming  to 
bid  defiance. 

Roses  red,  and  white,  and  yellow,  dahlias,  geraniums,  pan- 
sies,  sweet-william,  china-aster,  daisies,  the  wild,  white,  unfad- 
ing **  everlasting,"  of  which  Moir  wrote  : 

**  To  tne  through  every  season  dearest. 
In  every  scene — by  day — l>y  night 
Thou  present  to  my  mind  appearest, 
A  quenchless  star  forever  bright. 
My  solitary,  sole  delight. 
Alone,  in  grove — by  shore — at  sea, 

I  think  of  thee.'* 

The  delicate,  pale  blue  forget-me-not ;  golden  rod,  that 
«mblem  of  patient  hope  ;  the  hawthorn,  heliotrope,  iris,  jonquil. 
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jasmine,  lilac,  lichen,  and  a  host  of  others  wild  and  tame,  seem 
scenting  the  air  with  perfume,  and  laughing  in  their  loveliness  at 
the  universal  crumbling.  Many  of  the  monuments  stand  in 
small  plots  of  their  own,  fenced  in  by  miniature  palisades,  and 
many  an  unmarked  grave  is  pressed  beneath  the  stranger's  foot. 

Seats  under  trellised  canopies,  and  in  the  shadow  of  tall  trees, 
are  scattered  throughout,  and  in  them  the  weary,  heart-sore 
traveller,  pushing  on  to  the  one  house  of  all,  may  find  » 
moment's  rest — or  in  them,  too,  may  find  repose  from  loving 
labor,  the  tired  spirit  of  the  lonely,  left  behind. 

Well  for  him  whose  footsteps  are  permitted  from  the  rush  o( 
life  to  wander  there,  if  in  a  seat  he  lingers  and  remembers  the 
vast  chance  and  change  of  life,  compared  to  all,  is  here.  Tttis, 
and  nothing  else.  15  certainty. 

Flower-beds,  and  liny  paths,  and  plots  decked  out  with  shells, 
and  round  smooth  stones,  and  fancy  wiring  plaited  to  support 
the  box  and  evergreen,  are  living  witnesses  to  more  late  events. 

Care  and  neglect,  remembrance  and  forgetfulness.  vanity  and 
humility,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  young  and  old,  all  mingle 
together  in  the  garden  of  death,  as  in  that  of  life.  Every  ex- 
pression of  the  human  heart  is  there.  Those  who  loved  for  the 
love  itself  are  there,  doing  aflfection's  duty,  and  those  who  loved 
for  the  world's  record  are  havhig  that  graceful  duty  done  for 
them  by  others. 

"The  poet  whI  ihe  winior's  there. 
Step  lightly  o'er  their  bead ; 
You're  w>iliiii|>  now  in  holy  gromid. 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead 

The  mnflled  drnm'i  lod  roll  hoi  beat 

The  loklier't  Ian  tattoo : 
No  more  on  life'i  parade  ibalJ  meet 

That  brave  and  fallen  Tew. 
On  Fune**  eternal  campin^'Cround 

Their  Mlenl  teoit  are  ipread. 
Aim!  glory  guardi,  with  lolemn  ronad, 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead. 

No  rumor  of  the  foe*!  advance 
Now  imlli  upon  the  wind. 
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No  troubled  thought  at  midnight  haunts 

Of  loved  ones  left  behmd  ; 
No  vision  of  the  morrow's  strife 

The  warrior's  dream  alarms, 
No  braying  horn  nor  screaming  fife 

At  dawn  shall  call  to  arms. 

Their  shivered  swords  are  red  with  rust, 

Their  plumed  heads  are  bowed. 
Their  haughty  banner,  trailed  in  du»t. 

Is  now  their  martial  shroud — 
And  plenteous  funeral  tears  have  washed 

The  red  stains  from  each  brow, 
And  the  proud  forms,  by  battle  gashed, 

Are  free  from  anguish  now. 

The  neighing  troop,  the  flashing  blade. 

The  bugle*s  stirring  blast. 
The  charge,  the  ilreadful  cannonade. 

The  din  and  shout  are  passed— 
Nor  war's  wild  note,  nor  glory's  peal, 

ShaU  thnll  with  fierce  delight 
Those  breasts  that  never  more  may  feel 

The  rapture  of  the  fight. 

Like  the  fierce  Norlhcm  hurricane 

That  sweeps  his  great  plateau. 
Flushed  with  the  triumph  yet  to  gain 

Came  down  the  serried  foe — 
Who  licard  I  lie  thunder  of  the  fray 

Break  o'er  the  helii  beneath. 
Knew  well  the  watchword  of  that  dav 

\Va<  victory  or  death. 

Thus,  'neath  their  patent  turf  they  rc«t, 

•Far  from  the  gory  field, 
Borne  to  a  Spartan  mother's  breast 

On  many  a  bloody  shield. 
The  sunshine  of  their  native  sky 

Smiles  sadly  on  them  here. 
And  kindred  eyes  and  hearts  watch  by 

The  heroes'  sepulchre. 

Rest  on,  embalmed  and  sainted  dead  ! 

Dear  as  the  blood  ye  gave. 
No  impious  footstep  here  shall  tread 

The  herbage  of  jrour  grave. 
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WiMra  Takr  pNwIljr  rie^i. 
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Nor  ivreck,  nor  diantf,  nor  n-intft^  UigU, 

Nor  lime's  remorseless  doom, 
Cun  dim  one  tay  pi  holy  lighl 

That  gild*  your  glorious  tomb." 

While  strolling  among  tlie  tombs  I  saw  the  seat  in  one  of 
the  little  gardens  occupied  by  a  man  clad  in  deep  mourning. 
A  gentleman  certainly,  from  his  appearance,  I  at  once  judged 
him  to  be,  before  I  had  heard  the  voice  of  a  little  brown- 
eyed,  ruddy  child,  who  was  toddling  about  the  paths,  and 
stooping  over  the  flowers,  Not  far  from  Uie  spot  stood  a  man- 
servant, hidden  by  the  arbor  from  the  view  of  the  visitors  to 
the  grave.  The  occupant  of  the  seat,  who  was  a  young  man 
of  neat,  soldier-like  appearance,  was  gazing  vacantly  upon  the 
little  girl,  who  was  engaged  in  filling  a  wire  basket  with  flow- 
ers, picked  with  no  small  amount  of  difficult)-.  When  filled, 
this  was  carried  to  her  father,  (for  so  I  naturally  guessed  him 
to  be,)  duly  arranged  by  him,  and  then  laid  as  an  offering  at 
the  foot  or  the  bright  green  mound.  This  done,  the  child 
clambered  up  to  her  father's  side  on  the  seat,  and  asked  him 
solemnly : 

"  Will  mother  like  to  smell  them,  father  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  she  will,  darling,"  was  the  reply* 

I  was  all  this  time  concealed  behind  an  adjoining  monument, 
whence  I  watched  every  movement  of  the  mourners  who  had  so 
attracted  my  attention. 

Presendy,  the  servant  coming  forward,  intimated  that  it  was 
getting  late,  and,  with  an  air  of  authority,  mingled  with  re- 
spect, opened  the  small  gat€  of  the  enclosure  for  his  master  to 
pass  out.  The  latter,  kneeling  for  a  moment,  with  his  forehead 
resting  upon  the  cross,  which  sprang  from  some  ivy-clad  rock- 
work  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  kissed  the  name  inscribed,  and. 
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followed  by  his  daughter,  who  insisted  upon  shutting  the  gate 
herself  with  great  carefulness,  took  the  path  to  the  entrance  of 
the  cemetery.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight,  I  hurried  to 
the  spot  which  had  already  awakened  in  me  a  strong  feeling  of 
curiosity,  and  read  the  words  inscribed  in  gilt  characters  on  a 
cross  of  white  marble.  After  gazing  sadly  at  the  lines,  and 
noting  much  that  I  have  described,  I  bent  my  way  towards  the 
rendezvous  in  a  saddened  state  of  feeling. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  read  a  tale  of  sorrow  in  what  I  had 
seen  ;  but  there  was  something  more  to  be  read  between  the 
lines,  I  felt  sure.  The  expression  of  the  widower's  face,  and 
the  authoritative  manner  of  the  servant,  could  not  but  mean 
something.  However,  I  soon  afterwards  entered  the  town, 
and  mingled  with  the  crowd  of  promcnaders.  My  friend,  Dr. 
Gould,  had  asked  me  to  dinner  with  him  that  evening,  in  case 
I  was  not  on  duty ;  he  would  be  sure  to  know  something 
about  the  Mervyns,  the  name  on  the  tombstone,  if  there  was 
anything  worth  telling,  so  that  I  did  not  fail  to  avail  myself  of 
his  invitation.  After  our  pleasant  little  meal,  when  the  doctor 
had  pulled  down  from  the  wall  a  china  pipe,  with  a  stem  as 
long  as  himself,  and  I  had  helped  myself  to  a  cigar,  I  told  him 
what  I  had  seen  in  the  cemetery. 

**  Ah,  there's  a  sad  storv  about  them,  niv  friend,  almost  too 
sad  for  a  happy  meeting  like  the  present  ;  but  you  shall  hear 
it.  It  was  somewhere  toward  the  close  of  the  war,  carlv  in  the 
season,  that  a  gentleman,  named  Mervyn,  called  upon  me  for 
advice.  He  was  a  stronf^-looking  man  of  athletic  build,  and 
had  one  of  your  regular  scaith-wcstern  faces,  expressive  of  cool- 
ness and  resolve.  From  his  appearance,  I  should  have  said 
that  there  was  not  a  healthier  man  in  the  countrv  ;  nor  was  it 
easy  for  me,  after  a  careful  examination,  to  discover  his  ail- 
ment. But  I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  is  often  the  physician's 
duty  to  devote  his  attention  to  an  imaginary  sickness,  and  to 
listen  with  as  interested  an  air  to  delusions  as  to  real  suffering. 
Without  entering  into  any  technical  details,  it  will  be  enough 
for  me  to  say  that  my  patient  described  himself  as  suffering 
from  general  debility  and  lack  of  energy.  He  said  he  was 
always  losing  ground,  that  luck  was  against  him,  and  that  there 
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must  be  some  one  thing  radically  wrong  in  his  constitution, 
which  prevented  his  playing  a  successful  part  in  the  world.  Hf 
had  tried  all'  sorts  of  systems,  as  he  called  them,  but  they  had 
failed  miserably,  and/ie  was  now  a  broken-down  man.  He  as- 
sured me  that  he  had  no  mental  cause  of  anxiety,  that  he  was 
perfectly  happy  in  his  domestic  relations,  and  that  he  was  not 
in  any  decree  hypochondriacal.  I  prescribed  for  him  a  course 
of  bathing,  early  hours  and  regular  exercise,  and,  on  his  tak- 
ing leave,  begged  for  my  wife  to  be  allowed  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mrs.  Mcrvyn.  This  request,  you  must  under- 
stand, I  made  from  a  desire  to  have  a  few  words'  conversation 
with  my  patient's  wife  regarding  his  case.  But  as  he  grew 
fidgety  and  nervous  on  my  making  the  proposal.  1  bade  him 
good-bye  with  the  hope  of  seeing  him  again.  His  manner  had 
tended  to  confirm  my  rising  apprehension  that  my  patient's 
disease  was  not  of  such  a  nature  as  we  can  minister  to,  and. 
after  a  second  prolonged  visit  from  him,  I  felt  the  absolute 
necessity  of  putting  myself  into  personal  communication  with 
his  wife,  I  had  already  made  her  acquaintance  at  a  friend's 
hsuse,  and  had  been  struck  by  her  singular  grace  and  sad 
biiauty  of  expression.  I  called  at  their  lodgings  one  day  after 
my  afternoon's  work,  and  was  ushered  at  once  into  a  small 
ruom  at  the  top  of  the  house,  which  was  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  street,  not  much  frequented,  I  found  Mervyn  and  his  wife 
seated  opposite  to  each  other  at  a  small  table,  on  which  was 
placed  an  oval  board  covered  with  green  cloth,  and  marked 
with  the  plan  of  a  rouge-ct-noir  table.  Opposite  Mrs.  Mervyn, 
who  was  acting  as  dealer,  was  placed  the  inventory  of  the  bank, 
consisting  of  rouleaux  of  gold  and  silver,  two  small  boxes  with 
compartments  for  various  pieces  of  money,  the  lahn  of  white 
marble  for  the  taille  of  six  packs  of  cards  to  stand  on,  and  the 
basket  into  which  the  used  cards  were  thrown.  Mervyn's  back 
was  turned  towards  me  as  I  entered  the  room  ;  his  wife  faced 
me,  so  that  1  caught  at  once  her  glance  of  anguish  and  anxiety, 
revealing  in  a  moment  the  nature  of  her  husband's  ailment, 
which  I  had  suspected  to  be  beyond  my  power  to  cure. 

*'  '  Now,  then,  gentlemen,  make  your  pool,'  called  out  the 
poor  wife. 
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*'  *  Come,  doctor,  try  your  luck,'  cried  the  poor  madman,  as 
he  placed  four  gold  pieces  on  the  red.  *  Our  minimum  is  two 
dollars,  and  I  never  go  higher  than  a  hundred.' 

"  I  put  a  couple  of  dollars  on  the  red.  Mrs.  Mervyn  called 
out,  *  Pool's  up — game,'  dealt  out  in  two  lots  the  requisite 
number  of  cards ;  and  saying,  *  Red  loses ;  color  gains,' 
sweeps  off  her  husband's  gold  and  my  dollars,  and  takes  some 
fresh  cards  from  the  talon  for  the  next  deal. 

**  Bowing  to  the  poor  dealer,  whose  sad,  serious  face  told 
plainly  enough  what  it  cost  her  to  keep  her  wretched  husband 
thus  amused,  I  said  good-bye  to  my  patient,  from  whom,  how- 
ever, I  had  no  small  difficulty  in  getting  away. 

**  *  My  dear  doctor,'  he  said,  *  if  you  will  put  down  your  hat, 
have  a  glass  of  iced  water  by  your  side,  and  follow  my  play 
steadily,  your  fortune  is  made.  The  bank  has  only  an  advan- 
tage of  one-third  per  cent.,  which  is  double  the  chance  of  the 
public  games.'  Then  addressing  his  wife:  *I  beg  your  par- 
don, will  you  give  me  change  for  a  thousand  dollar  bill  ?  ' 

••  However,  I  pleaded  stress  of  work  ;  promised  to  return 
before  long,  and  have  some  steady  play  ;  and  hurried  out.  my 
heart  wrung  with  the  sound  of,  *  Now,  then,  gentlemen,  make 
your  pool,'  as  I  went  down  the  staircase. 

**  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  1  received  a  note  from 
Mrs.  Mervyn,  in  which  she  told  me  that  she  would  call  on  me 
between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning.  At  the 
appointed  time,  after  my  last  patient  had  left  me,  I  found  the 
young  lady  awaiting  our  inter\iew.  Hut  before  1  <^o  on  any 
further,  vou  must  know  what  she  was  like.  She  was  \erv  tall 
and  slim,  too  tall  for  beauty,  though  her  natural  grace  and  case 
removed  any  awkwardness  that  excessive  height  might  have 
given  her  figure.  Her  head  and  features  were  rather  small,  and 
the  natural  color  of  her  face — then  pale — must  have  been  fresh 
and  thoroughly  American.  Her  soft  brown  hair  was  tied  behind 
into  one  thick  plait,  which  fell  below  her  shoulders.  As  she 
swept  into  this  room  through  the  folding-doors,  my  great  pity 
for  her  wa^  for  the  moment  lost  in  admiration  of  her  beauty. 
Sinking  down  on  the  sofa,  she  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 
*  Forgive  me,  doctor  ;   I  cannot  restrain  myself  before  you.  for  I 
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know  that  you  can  feel  for  me.  I  was  unwilling  to  take  up  your 
time,  but  knowing  that  you  would  wish  to  be  informed  of  all 
the  circumstances  attending  my  husband's  illness,  I  have  drawn 
up  an  account  of  the  few  months  previous  to  the  accident  which 
led  to  it.  When  you  have  read  it  1  will  consult  you  again.' 
She  then  left  me  the  narrative,  which  I  will  now  ask  you  to 
read  before  I  complete  the  tale." 

The  doctor  soon  afterwards  left  me  absorbed  in  the  carefully- 
written  manuscript,  which  ran  as  follows  : 

"  My  dear  husband  had  not  a  fault,  as  I  thought,  when  I 
marriedhim.  Accomplished,  good-humored,  handsome  ;  every 
one  loved  him,  and  our  first  year's  married  life  was  unclouded 
by  a  speck  of  trouble.  We  had  spent  our  first  winter  in  Wash- 
ington, my  husband  having  to  collect  information  about  some 
family  property.  We  stopped  in  New  York  on  our  return, 
and  one  day,  by  way  of  amusement,  my  husband  went  into  a 
house  that  had  a  large  number  19  on  the  pane  of  glass  over  the 
door.  It  was  just  my  19th  birthday,  and  he  said  he  would  sec 
«'hat  was  in  that  house  if  he  had  to  go  to  the  top  floor,  and  he 
would  buy  nineteen  articles  in  the  house  if  anything  was  sold 
there.  He  was  away  so  long  I  had  to  take  refuge  in  a  confec- 
tioner's close  by  ;  but  at  last  he  returned,  and  in  his  hand  were 
nineteen  hundred  dollars,  which  he  held  out  to  me.  Pleased 
as  he  could  not  help  being,  his  face  wore  an  expression  of 
something  almost  like  shame  as  we  walked  down  the  street. 

"  '  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  had  come  by  this  money  honestly,' 
he  said  ;  '  what  shall  I  do  with  it  ?  I  have  won  it  in  a  faro 
bank.' 

"  Amid  various  projects  he  decided  to  give  a  grand  treat  to 
the  men  on  the  estate  when  we  got  home,  and  relieve  the 
families  in  the  neighborhood  that  stood  in  need  of  help.  Sad 
news  awaited  us  on  our  arrival  home.  Owing  to  the  failure  of 
an  assurance  company,  my  father-in-law,  who  held  a  lai^e  num- 
ber of  shares  in  it,  was  deprived  of  all  his  fortune,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  he  must  depend  upon  his  friends  for  the  very 
means  of  subsistence.  My  husband  effected  an  exchange  of 
positions  with  an  old  friend.  His  means  had  been  swamped 
with  his  father's,  and  we  were  spending  the  last  anxious  weeks 
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in  my  old  home.  He  had  left  me  for  a  few  days  to  go  to  New 
York  on  business,  and  I  was  eagerly  looking  out  for  a  letter 
from  him  during  this  our  first  separation,  when  at  last  came 
the  wished-for  envelope.  Fortunately  I  was  alone  as  I  read, 
almost  terrified,  that  my  husband  had  gone  to  that  city  with  a 
view  of  winning  a  handsome  sum  of  money  with  which  to  buy 
an  annuity  for  his  father.  The  success  of  his  first  venture  in 
winning  nineteen  hundred  dollars  had  in  a  sense  demoralized 
him.  He  had  now  plunged  into  gambling ;  commencing  to 
play  with  great  luck,  and  winning  five  thousand  dollars  on  the 
first  evening.  This  was  almost  doubled  the  next  day.  He 
determined  to  leave  when  he  had  won  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
but  on  the  third  day  he  left  off  play  with  a  loss  of  two  thousand 
dollars,  and  on  the  fourth  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  his  winnings  was 
gone,  together  with  the  one  thousand  dollars  he  had  taken  out 
to  play  with.  The  anxiety  I  felt  to  be  with  my  husband,  when 
I  read  this  terrible  letter,  prevented  my  yielding  to  anything 
like  useless  grief ;  I  got  ready  my  travelling  things  in  an  hour, 
and  telling  my  people  at  home  that  James  wanted  to  see  me 
immediately  on  pressing  business,  I  left  our  house  in  time  to 
reach  New  York  as  fast  as  I  could.  Fortunately  on  that  very 
morning  a  half-yearly  dividend  of  money  of  my  own  had  been 
forwarded  to  me  in  the  customary  way  ;  I  cashed  this  at  our 
banker's,  and  after  passing  a  wretched  afternoon,  of  course  all 
alone,  I  left  by  the  lightning  express  that  night.  I  must  tell 
you  that,  wanting  to  rest  somewhere  on  my  arrival,  I  had  wan- 
dered into  the  AcaJcmv  Exhibition  of  Pictures,  and  had  there 
been  at  first  staggered  and  then  fascinated  by  a  large  painting 
of  a  rotigC'Ct-ucir  table,  surrounded  by  ever\-  representative  of 
gambling  life.  Long  did  I  stand  leaning  on  the  rail  before  the 
picture,  reading  the  history  of  every  group,  and  finding  my 
own  portrait  in  a  young  wife  endeavoring  to  drag  her  husband 
from  the  scene.  In  twenty-four  hours  after  I  had  left  home,  as 
quickly  as  the  letters  travel,  I  was  with  my  dear  husband  in 
New  York.  Oh,  how  pale  and  wan  he  looked!  But  the  hap- 
piness I  felt  in  once  niore  being  by  his  side  to  comfort  him 
makes  me  look  back  to  that  meeting  with  more  joy  than  sorrow. 
He  kissed  me  so  tenderly,  asked  how  our  little  Ellen  was,  and 
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then,  pulling  a  chair  to  the  table,  rested  his  head  on  his  hand 
and  remained  silent  for  a  minute  or  two. 

"  '  Oh,  Kate,'  he  said,  '  I  have  ruined  you  ! '  and  then  he 
broke  down  completely.  When  I  had  had  some  tea  I  told 
him  cheerfully  we  must  then  tal(<  of  business.  I  had  brought 
money  which  would  pay  any  little  bills  he  owed,  and  take  us 
home.  But  my  husband  would  not  speak,  sitting  motionless. 
with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  At  last,  as  1  feared,  came 
out  worse  news.  He  owed  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  a  banker 
in  New  York,  and  had  bound  himself  to  make  over  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  his  only  remaining  property,  when  he 
should  sell  out  to  a  money-lender,  who  had  advanced  him  a 
large  sum  at  about  seventy  per  cent,  interest,  I  would  not 
show  my  husband  what  I  felt  on  hearing  this,  and  hard  as  the 
struggle  was  I  tried  to  talk  lightly  of  his  loss.  We  must  stay 
in  New  York  until  more  of  my  dividends  were  sent  to  me,  then 
hasten  home  and  hurry  out  West,  where  we  could  live  on  his 
earnings  and  mine,  and  perhaps  send  some  of  it  to  his  father. 
My  husband  got  more  cheerful  as  the  evening  wore  on  ;  and  as 
we  walked  through  the  Central  Park  he  said — '  Well,  I  shan't 
hav«  to  li«  here,  after  alt,  Kate,  having  shot  myself  through 
despair.'  Tired  out  as  I  was,  I  went  to  bed  very  early,  and 
was  soon  asleep,  when  I  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of  some 
one  groping  about  near  the  dressing-table. 

"'It  is  I,  dear;  don't  be  alarmed,' said  my  husband,  as  I 
asked  in  terror  who  was  there.  '  I  am  only  looking  for  my 
cigar-case. ' 

"  He  seemed  as  frightened  as  I  was,  and  his  voice  trembled 
as  he  answered  me.  The  next  morning  when  I  had  occasion  to 
open  my  purse  all  my  notes  were  gone,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  it  but  some  bits  of  tobacco-Icaf  sticking  to  it,  as  though  it  had 
been  carried  in  a  pocket  with  loose  cigars.  The  purse  had 
not  been  out  of  my  possession  till  I  had  put  it  on  the  dressing- 
table  at  night.  Oh,  the  sad  misery  of  the  thought  which 
flashed  upon  me !  God  forgive  me  if  I  wronged  him.  for 
he  knew  not  what  he  was  doing.  That  money,  I  suppose, 
followed  the  way  of  the  rest.  James  must  leave  here  at 
once.     I  would    not  stay  for  the    remainder  of  the  money   I 
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expected.  That  morning  we  had  engaged  horses  for  a  ride  to 
Jerome  Park,  and  I  would  urge  upon  my  husband  the  necessity 
of  his  going  away  in  the  afternoon.  We  had  hardly  left  the 
town  when  occurred  the  accident  which  deprived  my  dearest 
husband  of  his  reason.  My  horse  shied  across  the  road  at  one 
of  the  workmen,  and  slipped  quietly  down  into  a  newly  made 
cut  on  the  Park  boundary  ditch  by  the  roadside,  allowing  me 
to  step  off  without  a  scratch.  James  sprang  off  his  horse 
and  rushed  up  to  assist  me,  when  my  animal,  in  his  struggles 
to  stand  up,  kicked  my  husband  on  the  forehead  as  he  had 
stooped  down  to  raise  me.  From  that  moment  he  lay  without 
sense  or  feeling  for  five  days,  with  a  great  starred  wound  on  his 
forehead,  like  the  break  which  a  stone  makes  in  glass.  Nothing 
but  a  slow  labored  breathing  and  the  irregular  beats  of  his 
pulse  showed  that  he  still  lived,  for  his  eyes,  though  open,  were 
quite  insensible  to  the  light.  An  operation  of  raising  the  de- 
pressed parts  of  the  bone  to  their  proper  level  had  been  success- 
fully performed,  and  the  symptoms  generally  seemed  favorable 
to  his  recovery.  It  was  not  until  he  was  unmistakably  out  of 
danger  that  I  thought  of  a  consequence  more  terrible  than 
death,  and  almost  hoped  that  he  might  be  taken  from  me  if  he 
was  not  to  be  restored  whole.  But  it  was  not  lo  be.  His  mem- 
orv  and  reason  were  cfone,  and  the  doctors  would  not  deceive 
me.  they  said,  witli  the  liope  of  a  cure.  We  sent  for  our  child, 
of  course,  and  are  stayin^^  licre  for  a  time,  as  m\'  poor  husband 
is  amused  b\*  the  people  and  nuisic.  and  we  have  some  very  kind 
friends  here.  The  liistor\'  oi  that  tov  red-and-black  table  is 
this  :  One  day,  during  a  quiet  time.  I  ventured  to  take  James 
into  the  streets.  I  had  thou'^ht,  poor  fellow  I  that  his  mind  was 
too  much  of  a  blank  to  have  been  affected  by  the  sight  of  any- 
thing, but  he  recognized  the  house  at  once,  and  became  so  ex- 
cited and  an.xious  to  be  continually  looking  on.  that  it  was 
judged  advisable  to  withdraw  him  entirely  from  the  street.  I 
contrived  a  miniature  table  for  him  at  home,  where  we  play  with 
counterfeit  money.  He  is  under  the  delusion  that  he  is  always 
losing,  and  had  often  talked  of  going  to  consult  a  doctor  on  the 
subject,  but  had  promised  not  to  do  this  without  telling  me. 
•*  I  have  now  told  you  our  story,  which  will  perhaps  help  to 
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guide  you  in  treating  your  patient.  You  will,  I  know,  pardon 
me  if  I  have  wearied  you," 

The  foregoing  narrative  had  so  impressed  me  that  the  only 
words  I  addressed  to  Dr.  Gould,  as  he  re-entered  the  room., 
were — "  And  the  sequel,  doctor  ?  What  befel  this  treasure  of 
a  woman  ?  " 

'•  I  was  naturally  anxious,"  said  my  friend,  "  that  the  Mcr- 
vyns  should  leave  New  York — or  I  should  say  Brooklyn, 
for  they  had  been  living  here  a  long  time  then — without  de- 
lay, their  sojourn  here  being  as  bad  for  the  husband's  condition 
as  it  was  painful  to  iJie  wife.  Hut  there  were  difficulties  attend- 
uig  this  step.  Mrs.  Mervyn,  though  she  would  have  braved 
most  things  on  the  poor  fellow's  behalf,  seemed  to  shrink  most 
sensitively  from  the  idea  of  meeting  their  relations.  He  was  ia 
good  bodily  health,  she  was  greatly  comforted  by  the  society  of 
some  kind  friends,  and  they  were  able  to  live  here  more  econom- 
ically than  they  could  have  done  in  many  other  places ;  so  it 
was  decided  that  they  should  pass,  at  all  events,  the  ensuing 
winter  here.  We  saw  a  good  deal  of  them  during  those  months. 
Mer\'yn  was  quiet  and  tractable;  and  his  wife  would  brighten 
np  as  she  saw  him  romping  with  their  child,  or  eagerly  excited 
over  a  game  of  backgammon  with  my  wife.  It  seemed,  indeed, 
as  though  her  life  might  not  be  the  blank  it  had  threatened  to 
be,  filled  upas  it  now  was  by  care  for  her  husband,  and  affection 
for  her  child.  The  hope,  too,  was  ever  with  her  that  the  great 
trouble  might  pass  away,  and  that  this  was  to  be  but  a  sad 
chapter  in  the  story  of  their  lives.  But  with  the  spring  came 
more  sorrow.  April  had  been  unusually  cold,  when  a  short 
summer  of  great  heat  set  in  for  a  week.  One  day,  Mrs.  Mervyn 
called  to  ask  my  advice  respecting  her  little  girl,  who  had  caught 
a  cold,  and  was  otherwise  ailing,  from  having  sat  out  too  late  ii 
the  garden.  I  returned  with  her  to  the  house  and  found  the 
child  struggling  for  breath,  and  showing  all  the  symptoms  of  a 
severe  attack  of  diphtheria.  Mervyn  was  committed  to  the 
charge  of  some  friends,  but  his  wife,  I  need  scarcely  tell  you, 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  her  child's  side.  The  next  day 
the  little  sufferer  was  worse,  and  gave  such  manifest  signs  of 
sinking  that  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  prepare  her  mother  for 
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the  end.  For  three  days  she  had  been  by  her  child's  side,  giv- 
ing it  ammonia  every  second  hour,  fumigating  the  room,  and 
changing  the  h'nen.  She  would  do  everything  herself,  from  a 
feeling,  as  she  told  mc,  that  no  one  would  so  faithfully  carry 
out  my  injunctions.  On  the  fourth  day,  when  I  knew  that  the 
crisis  must  come,  the  child  began  to  mend,  and  in  a  few  hours 
I  was  able  to  gladden  the  mother  by  telling  her  that  all  imme- 
diate danger  was  over.  I  urged  upon  her  the  cidvisability  of  now 
leaving  the  patient  to  professional  care,  as  the  fear  of  contagion 
still  existed.  But  she  would  not  move  from  the  house  ;  and  as 
the  child  slowly  advanced  towards  recovery,  so  she  began  to 
sicken  from  the  same  deadly  disease.  In  three  days,  all  was 
over,  her  powers  of  resisting  the  complaint  being  exhausted  by 
her  previous  labors.  I  followed  her  to  the  grave  where  she  now 
lies,  and  have  taught  her  husband  and  child  to  take  pride  in 
adorning  it.  He  is  happily  saved  from  the  real  consciousness  of 
his  loss.  We  ^ee  much  of  misery  and  vice  in  the  course  of  our 
life,  you  and  I,  and  indeed  all  of  us,  but  also  something  of  the 
beauty  of  goodness.     I  have  done." 

Our  pipes  had  long  since  jjone  out  while  I  listened  to  this  sad 
story.     I  could  not  trust  myself  to  revisit  the  cemetery. 

It  was  some  three  months  after  that  when  I  again  visited 
Brooklyn.  My  business  finished,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
call  on  the  Doctor. 

•'  Ah,"  he  said,  catching  si^^ht  of  mc,  '*  I  know  what  you  are 
come  for.  He  has  followed  her.  Both  lie  together  at  last 
in  peace.  The  child  is  here.  I  am  a  bachelor,  and  probably 
heaven  has  sent  her  to  cheer  up  a  little  the  weariness  of  my 
closing  years." 
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JAMES  PRIMROSE, 

^ 

^^H               A  lias  Brengis,  is  zS  years  of  age,  5  feet 

10  inches 

high,  an               J 

^^H            /*■  American 

and  a  check-raiser. 

WALTER  PRICE 

^^^1             Is  a.  ptckpoclfct 

,  40  years  of  age,   s  feet  10 

inches  h;gl' 

„a..,„             1 

^H             American. 

ELIZA  REDIGER 

^^H            Is  26  years  of 

age,  5  feet  3  inches  high,  good-looking,  and  a             | 

^^P            stiopliftcr. 
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JAMES  ROSE 

Is  28  years  of  age,  5  feet  lO  inches  high,  has  light-brown  hair, 
and  weighs  170  lbs. 

"  MOTHER"    ROACH 

Is  43  years  of  age,  5  feet  4  inches  high,  very  ^tout,  English  and 
a  pickpocket. 

"MAG  "SMITH 

Is  20  years  of  age,  S  feet  35^  inches  high,  light  complexion,  and 
a  sneak  thief. 


JOSEPH  SULLIVAN 

Is  23  years  of  age,  S  feet  8^  inches  high,  has  a  light  complexion 
and  gray  eyes.  He  is  marked  with  India  ink  on  the  left  hand 
with  the  number  13,  Is  an  American  and  a  burglar. 
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WM.  H.  SUMMERS 

Is  24  years  of  age,  5  feet  10  inches  high,  of  light  complexion, 
with  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair.  He  is  a  confidence  man  and 
an  American. 

"MAG"  SULLIVAN 

Is  40  years  of  age,  5  feet  3  inches  high,  has  dark-brown  hair, 
mixed  with  gray,  a  scar  over  the  right  eye,  hazel  eyes,  good 
teeth,  and  is  a  pickpocket. 

RACHEL  SHANK 

Is  27  years  of  age,  5  feet  4  inches  high,  a  native  of  Germany 
and  a  shoplifter. 

LOUIS    SMITH 

Is  30  years  of  age,  5  feet  4  inches  high,  has  a  dark  complexion, 
dark  hair,  black  eyes.  J.  W.  on  the  left  arm,  was  bom  in  Den- 
mark and  is  a  shoplifter. 

MARIA  STEWART 

Is  26  years  of  age,  stout  built,  of  fair  complexion,  round  face, 
has  a  cut  or  **  hare-lip,"  an  American  and  a  shoplifter. 


RICHARD  SMITH 

Is  28  years  of  age,  an  American  and  a  burglar. 


GEO.  STEVENS 


Is  30  yeas  of  age,  5  feet  5  inches  high,  sandy  complexion,  and 
weighs  145  lbs.  He  is  marked  on  the  right  hand  with  a  cross 
in  India  ink.      He  is  an  American  and  a  till-tapper. 
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'  MAG"   SWEENEV, 


Alias  "Scotch,"   is  32  years   of  age.  dark  complexion,  dark 
hair,  and  has  a  long,  thin  face. 


ELIZABETH  SCANLON 


Is  28  years  of  age,   5  feet  3  inclies  high,   English  and  a  pick- 
pocket. 


ELIZABETH  STANLEY 


Is  34  years  of  age,  5  feet  4  inches  high,  has  a  light  complexion, 
Mght  hair,  a  tbiti  face,  and  is  a  shoplifter. 


Mary  ANN  TAYLOR 

Is  55  ycai's  of  age,  stout,  has  dark  hair,  a  full  face,  and  lisps 
when  speaking.     She  is  English  and  a  pickpocket. 


JAMES  THORNE 

Is  30  years  of  age,  5  feet  6}4  inches  high,  has  very  light  hair, 
light  blue  eyes,  is  an  American  and  a  confidence  man. 


JAMES   THOMPSON 

Is  33  years  of  age,  5  feet  7  inches  high,  light  complexion,  has  a 
scar  at  the  comer  of  the  lefi  eye  and  several  others  on  the  fore- 
head.    He  was  born  in  London,  England,  and  is  a  shoplifter. 


ALBERT  THO.MPSON 

Is  40  years  of  age,  5  feet  7J^  inches  high,  light  complexion,  has 
blue  eyes  and  is  slightly  bald.  He  is  an  American  and  a  confi- 
dence man. 
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THOMAS  WILD 

Is  40  years  of  age,  5  feet  7  inches  high,  of  medium  build,  and 
a  bank  thief. 

HENRY   WATSON 

Is  25  years  of  age,  5  feet  9  inches  high,  an  American  and  a 
hotel  thief. 

MARY   WHEELER 

Is  35  years  of  age,  stout  built,  light  complexion,  Irish  and  a 
shoplifter. 

FRANCIS   WEAVER 

Is  28  years  of  age,  5  feet  7  inches  high,  an  American  and  a 
pocket-book  dropper. 

STEWART   WILSON 

Is  40  years  of  age,  5  feet  lO  inches  high,  an  American  and  a 
pocket-book  dropper. 

MARTIN   WOOD 

Is  40  years  of  age,  5  feet  Ji^  inches  high,  hazel  eyes,  is  pock- 
marked, has  dark  hair,  is  an  American  and  a  confidence  man. 


MINNIE   WATSON 

Is  21  years  of  age,  dark  complexion,  has  black  hair,  and  a  scar 
on  both  sides  of  her  neck.  She  is  a  boarding-house  thief  and 
an  EngHsh- woman. 

JOHN   WILSON, 

Alias  •*  Ajax,"  is  30  years  of  age,  5  feet  6  inches  high,  light 
complexion,  has  light-blue  eyes,  is  an  innocent-looking  Ameri- 
can and  a  pickpocket. 
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ANDREW   WILLIAMS 


Is  24  years  of  age,  5  feet  8  inches  high,  of  medium  build,  with 
gray  eyes  and  light  curly  hair.  He  is  an  American  and  a  sneak 
thief. 

HENRY   WILLARD 

Is  20  years  of  age,  5  feet  9  inches  high,  an  American  and  a 
pick-pocket. 

ELIZABETH   WILLIAMS 

Is  an  American  and  a  shoplifter.  She  is  of  low  stature,  has 
dark  hair  and  complexion,  and  is  32  years  ofage. 

LOUIS   WOLF, 

Alias  "  Fancy,"  is  40  years  of  age,  5  feet  10  inches  high,  has  large 
eyes,  a  thin  face,  is  a  native  of  Paris,  France,  and  a  burglar. 

CHARLES   WILCOX 

Is  a  confidence  man,  and  exactly  like  the  picture  given  of  him 
here. 

MARY   WEAVER 

Is  40  years  of  age,  5  feet  7  inches  high,  an  American  and  a 
boarding-house  thief. 

CEO.   ALLEN 

Is  35  years  of  age,  5  feet  8  inches  high,  weighs  160  lbs.,  is  a 
Scotchman  and  a  shoplifter. ' 
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CHAPTER    X. 

PICKPOCKETS. 

WHAT  THEV  LOOK  LIKE  AND  HOW  THEY  WORK— THE  SOLO,  DUXT,  TRIO 
AND  QUARTET — A  DISTRESSING  CASE— HOW  A  MOTHER  LOST  HER  ONLY  PICTURE 
Oy  A  DEAD  SOLDIER   SON— A  ROBBEXY   THAT  COST  A   LIKE. 

"Do  tnything  but  this  thou  dost.  Empty  old  receptacles  or  common  tewen,  of 
filth.  Serve  by  indenture  Co  the  common  hangman.  Any  of  these  ways  are  better 
yet  than  this." 

WE  met ;  'twas  in  a  crowd,  and  I  thought  he  would  shun 
me,"  goes  the  old  ballad ;  but  you  will  meet  him — I 
mean  the  pickpocket —in  a  crowd,  and  you  can  be  satisfied 
with  my  assurance  he  won't  shun  you.  He  would  me,  for  in- 
stance, because  he  knows  I  carry  a  pair  of  handcuflfs  in  my  back 
pocket,  and  I  am  generally  on  the  look-out  for  a  pair  of  wrists 
to  fit  them.  But  you,  bless  you  he  would  hang  around  you 
like  a  musquito  until  he  had  made  a  bite,  and  then  he  would 
shun  you  ;  something  after  the  manner  of  a  rat  to  a  leaky 
ship.  That's  one  of  his  little  ways,  and  he  is  as  full  of 
ways  as  a  wasp,  and  more  playful  at  times  than  a  kitten.  He 
i>  gentle,  too,  as  a  dove,  when  he  sees  violence  is  of  no  use  to 
him. 

His  peculiarities  and  characteristics  are  rarely  understood,  or 
even  guessed  at,  by  the  general  public.  People  paint  pick- 
pockets very  frequently,  or  perhaps  whenever  they  have  occa- 
sion to  think  upon  the  subject,  as  a  rough,  forbidding,  carelcssly- 
kcpt  and  suspicious-looking  class.  Broken  noses,  scarred  faces, 
heavy  menacing  brows,  and  missing  fingers  (the  result  of 
struggles  for  freedom),  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the 
ordinary  citizen  at  the  first  sound  of  the  word  thief.  He  is 
5uppK)sed  to  live,  in  dark  places,  and  bring  with  him  into  the 
light  an  aroma  of  the  close  atmosphere  that  lurks  in  the  haunts 
of  criminals. 

In  gait,  to  answer  this  ideal,  he  should  be  slouchy,  and  in 
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language   incomprehensible.     While  in  some  branches  of  the 
thieves'  profession  there  are  individual  cases  that  will  respond  to 
this  conception,  it  is  by  no  means  a  true  one  in   the  general 
sense — especially  of  pickpockets.     Even  among  the  people  whoj 
pursue  this  particular  phase  of  the  business  there  is  as  mucti!l 
diversity  of  standing — both  in  the  trade  and  out  of  it — as  there-J 
is  between  an  apple-vendor  on  a  street  corner  and  the  president  I 
of  a  bank.     The  man  or  woman  who  abstracts  a  purse  on  4.] 
leading  thoroughfare,  in  a  church,  street-car  or  omnibus  is  of  I 
a  type  remarkably  diiferent  from  the  one  who  will  perform  thei 
same  operation  in   a  by-street  or  a  noisy  crowd.     The   one  J 
might  take  a  seat  in  any  public  conveyance,  church  or  thea- 
tre without  for  an   instant  awaking  alarm  or  suspicion,  while  1 
many  of  the  others  could  scarcely  approach  a  probable  subject  J 
— I  mean  by  this  a  person  who  may  be  worth  robbing — with»i 
out  exciting  curiosity  and  watchfulness. 

Good  pickpockeLs—those  who  go  after  the  largest  kind  of^ 
game — are  generally  well  and  stylishly  dressed,  easy  in  theit'l 
manners  and  correct  in  speech.  They  are  always  cool  and  I 
self-possessed,  working  with  the  regularity  of  sound  mercantile  ' 
men.  In  the  search  for  booty  some  of  them  turn  out  as  early 
as  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  the  very  cautious  men  rarely 
appear  in  the  street  before  eleven  o'clock,  and — avoiding  acci- 
dents— remain  there  until  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  methods 
of  getting  at  the  contents  of  a  pocket-book  are  as  various  as 
the  dispositions  of  the  artists.  Some  pickpockets  always  travel 
alone,  and  use  no  other  cover  to  protect  them  while  at  work 
than  an  overcoat  or  shawl  thrown  carelessly  over  the  left  arm. 
Those  who  pursue  this  manner  are  among  the  most  dexterous, 
and  they  can  do  an  amazing  amount  of  execution  with  this 
apparently  inoffensive  ally.  In  selecting  this  means  of  protec- 
tion from  detection,  they  are  actuated  by  various  reasons  ; 
the  first  and  most  important  of  which  is  that  they  can  keep' 
for  thens^es  all  the  property  purloined,  having  no  accomphce 
to  divide  with.  Others  work  with  a  second  party,  who  presses 
against  the  victim,  or  in  some  way  engages  his  attention,  while 
his  pocket  is  being  emptied.  Very  frequently  "gangs"  of 
thrc  start  out,  and  all  work  in  unison. 
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When  this  is  the  case  one  protects  the  actual  thief.  He 
takes  the  purse,  and  the  third  receives  it  and  escapes  to  a  place 
of  security.  If  the  victim  then  discovers  he  has  been  robbed 
on  the  spot,  and  causes  the  arrest  of  the  thief  immediately  in 
his  vicinity,  the  all-important  testimony  of  the  discovery  of  the 
property  on  the  person  of  the  thief  is  wanting,  and  the  chances 
of  escape  are  numerous.  Of  course  the  pickpocket  who  takes 
the  risk  of  getting  at  a  purse  all  alone  incurs  all  this  danger  of 
detection.  Yet  when  they  are  clever  enough  they  prefer  work- 
ing singly  on  account  of  the  much  augmented  profit.  Thieves 
are  no  honester  amongst  themselves  or  to  each  other  than  they 
are  to  the  outside  public,  and  the  pickpocket  who  takes  the  last 
place — ^that  is,  receives  the  booty — in  a  line  of  three  seldom 
makes  a  correct  return  to  his  associates.  This  position  is 
usually  given  to  an  old  member  of  the  brotherhood,  and  they 
always  tr>'  to  select  as  generous  an  one  as  possible.  Young, 
quick  hands  take  the  posts  of  honor  and  danger.  As  soon  as 
the  old  receiver  gets  the  purse  he  slips  down  a  side  street, 
empties  it  with  all  the  despatch  possible,  and  if  he  can  do  so 
before  the  others  come  upon  him  steals  a  portion  of  its  con- 
tents and  flings  the  purse  away — down  an  area  or  other  conve- 
nient hole. 

VV^hen  the  two  or  three,  as  the  case  may  be,  who  labor  in 
this  way  get  together  a  division  of  the  spoils  is  made,  and  on 
they  go  to  begin  again. 

Not  infrequently  the  two  boys  are  sent  well  ahead  of  the 
old  thief,  to  ascertain  the  locality  of  the  purse.  The  first  lad 
will  push  briskly  through  a  crowd,  and  selecting  the  best 
dressed  lady  or  gentleman  in  his  vicinity  endeavor  to  feel  for 
the  pocket.  If  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  at  it  he  sig- 
nals for  the  second,  who  verifies  in  a  similar  way  the  report 
of  the  first.  A  corroborative  sign  is  then  made  the  old  hand 
in  the  rear,  and  as  soon  as  he  is  sufficiently  near  the  person 
who  is  to  be  robbed  the  boys  turn  suddenly,  run  against  the 
lady  or  gentleman,  confusion  for  a  moment  follows,  and  the 
thing  is  done.  The  purse  is  handed  to  a  fourth,  who  hurries 
off  to  see  and  secure  what  it  contains,  and  as  soon  as  he  re- 
appears upon  the  scene  the  work  is  resumed.     Shop  windows. 
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street  corners,  railroad  depots  and  steamboat  landings  are 
vorite  hunting-grounds  for  pickpockets,  and  strangers  in  large 
cities  having  sums  of  money  or  valuables  on  their  persons 
should  always  be  careful  not  to  allow  their  attention  to  be  di- 
verted by  seeming  disturbances  or  other  distractions. 

A  great  deal  of  this  kind  of  thieving  is  done  by  women,  and 
they  are  most  patient,  painstaking  and  dexterous  at  the  work. 

They  sometimes  hunt  in  couples,  but  in  most  cases  alone. 

They  dress  well,  put  on  a  quiet,  unassuming  demeanor,  and  - 
slip  modestly  into  a  crowd  at  a  shop  window  or  in  a  store,  and  ] 
feel  around  until  they  have  discovered  the  hiding-place  of  a  ' 
well-filled  purse.  They  will  then  follow  the  victim  until  the  < 
proper  opportunity  presents  itself,  and  before  the  lady  has 
any  suspicion  of  being  in  a  dangerous  neighborhood,  she  is 
deprived  of  the  means  of  paying  for  what  she  has  purchased. 

Women  make  the  most  relentless,  heartless  thieves,  and  are  | 
the  most  difficult  to  discover  because  of  their  cunning  and  se- 
crctiveness.  They  are  more  careful  of  their  money  too — that  I 
is,  the  money  that  comes  into  their  possession  from  other  { 
people — than  men,  and  so  are  able  to  remain  concealed  longer  i 
after  committing  a  large  robbery  than  men,  who  are  mostly 
extravagant  and  reckless. 

There  is  a  woman  well  known  to  the  police  of  most  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  country,  under  the  name  of  Molly  Hoibrook, 
of  whom  I  have  heard  ladies  tell  tales  that  would  not  for  one 
moment  be  credited  outside  of  detective  circles.  With  us  the 
dark  side  of  human  nature,  its  vices,  follies  and  errors,  are  so 
constantly  in  view,  that  the  most  fantastic  and  undreamt-of 
things  are  of  easy  belief.  Men  and  women  of  every  rank  in 
life,  from  the  lowest  grade  of  thief  to  the  opposite  in  the  scale 
of  respectability,  are  brought  within  our  knowledge,  either  by 
their  own  act  or  that  of  some  relative,  and  the  book  on  whose 
pages  is  written  the  catalogue  of  human  frailties  is  ever  open 
before  our  eyes.  I  do  not  say  this  to  show  that  we  are  a  privi- 
leged class,  far  from  it ;  the  reverse  would  be  perhaps  nearer 
the  truth,  but  in  the  hope  that  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  may 
help  to  keep  a  few  of  those  little  thinking  and  seldom  reason- 
ing persons  who  may  happen  to  see  these   remarks  from  the 
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pain  of  being  obliged  at  some  time  to  give  the  secrets  nearest 
their  hearts  to  strangers,  either  for  the  purpose  of  helping  them 
to  avoid  the  evils  attendant  on  their  own  recklessness,  or  to 
prevent  misfortune  from  falling  on  friends  through  their  fault. 

But  to  return  to  Molly  Holbrook  and  the  pickpockets. 

I  remember  well,  one  day,  some  years  ago,  a  lady  coming 
into  the  detective  office  at  police  head-quarters  in  the  deep- 
est distress,  and  complaining  that  her  pocket  had  been  picked 
in  a  Broadway  stage.  It  was  my  turn  on  day  duty,  and  Cap- 
tain James  Irving,  who  was  in  command  of  the  force  at  the 
time,  instructed  me  to  examine  into  the  matter.  I  conducted 
the  lady  into  a  private  room,  which  was  used  for  fhe  purpose 
of  hearing  such  complaints,  and  she  began  her  story. 

She  said  :  "  I  was  coming  down  Broadway  in  a  stage  on  my 
way  to  an  artist's  studio  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  likeness 
painted  of  my  only  son,  who  had  been  killed  in  battle,  fighting 
gallantly  for  his  flag.  There  was  but  one  photograph  of  him 
in  the  family,  and  fearing  I  should  lose  it  I  kept  it  in  my  hand. 
As  the  stage  turned  into  Union  Square  I  remembered  the  last 
time  I  had  seen  my  darling.  It  was  there,  standing  in  the  open 
space  in  front  of  his  regiment,  with  thousands  of  other  mothers* 
sons,  who  were  as  dear  to  them  as  mine  was  to  me.  Many  of 
them,  though,  had  more  than  one  or  others  to  comfort  them  in 
the  brave  soldier's  absence  ;  he  was  all  I  had,  all  ;  his  father 
died  five  years  before.  You  do  not  wonder  then  that  when  we 
came  into  sight  of  that  spot  the  picture  in  my  hand  should 
have  suggested  the  memory  of  that  last  sad  parting.  It  did, 
and  I  burst  into  tears.  In  my  confusion  and  anxiety  to  hide 
my  sorrow  from  a  lady  who  sat  in  the  stage  beside  me,  I 
dropped  the  picture.  She  noticed  it,  took  it  up  and  handed  it 
to  me  with  the  kindest  and  most  affectionate  sympathy  I  ever 
saw  in  a  woman.  She  advised  me  to  put  it  in  my  pocket-book, 
as  in  the  excited  state  I  was  at  the  time  I  might  drop  it  again 
and  lose  it.  I  immediately  did  as  she  recommended  me,  there 
was  such  a  quiet,  confident  look  in  her  face,  and  returned  the 
book  to  my  pocket.  She  asked  me  whose  the  picture  was,  and 
I  told  her,  and  we  conversed  about  my  poor  lad  fur  some  way 
down  the  street." 
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"  She  told  you  she  had  lost  a  son  like  you  ?  " 

"  She  did,  and  was  like  mc  a  widow." 

"She  was  a  small,  dry,  rather  wrinkled-in-the-face-!ook- 
ing  woman,  with  a  very  quiet  manner,  and  dark,  deep 
eyes  ?  " 

"  She  was  !  she  was  !  Oh.  thank  heaven,  you  will  get  me 
back  my  poor  boy's  picture  !  " 

"  I  know  the  woman,  madam,"  I  said.  V  She  is  one  of  our 
cleverest  thieves,  and  all  that  can  be  done  be  sure  I  will  ac- 
complish." 

"  Oh,  the  heartless  thing  !  "  she  cried.  "  I  do  not  mind  the 
money.  I  would  have  given  her  ten  times  as  much  if  I  knew 
what  she  was  going  to  do  or  she  had  told  me.  But  she  left 
the  stage  before  I  did.  and  going  shook  me  by  the  hand  and 
said.  •  God  bless  you.'  When  I  got  into  the  artist's  studio  my 
purse  and  picture  were  gone." 

It  was  three  years  before  Molly  Hoibrook  again  showed 
herself  in  New  York.  She  had  found  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  that  pocket-book,  and  well  knowing  the  circumstances 
would  betray  her  she  left  the  city.  She  was  arrested  for 
another  nifencc,  but  the  moment  I  saw  her  in  custody  I  went 
to  hunt  up  my  complainant.  She  had  been  buried  a  year, 
and  to  this  day  I  am  convinced  the  loss  of  that  picture  broke 
her  heart. 

There  is  another  class  of  pickpockets  who  affect  street  cars, 
and  make  the  taking  of  watches  and  diamond  pins  a  specialty. 
They  are  of  course  open  to  a  pocket-book  if  it  comes  in  the 
way,  but  they  prefer  a  watch,  as  it  is  more  iti  their  line,  and 
they  are  dexterous  in  snatching  them. 

The  crowding  and  pushing  system  is  used  in  the  taking  of 
watches,  but  with  diamond  pins  and  studs  the  method  is  some- 
what different.  Thieves  at  this  kind  of  work  generally  lift  one 
arm  above  the  height  of  the  pin,  and  while  the  owner's  atten- 
tion is  attracted  by  something  started  for  the  purpose,  the  jewel 
is  abstracted  by  an  exceedingly  quick  and  clever  movement  of 
the  thumb  and  forefinger.  As  the  pin  starts  from  its  place  i( 
is  caught  in  the  palm  of  the  thiePs  hand,  and  before  the  owner 
has  discovered  his  loss,  it  has  in  all  probability  passed  out  of 
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• 


the  possession  of  the  man  who  stole  it  Pickpockets  are  an 
ever  watchful  always  busy  class  of  thieves,  and  people  carrying 
valuables  about  them  will  do  well  to  give  them  all  their  atten- 
tion whenever  they  are  in  the  streets,  and  most  particularly 
when  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  crowd. 


CHAPTER    XL 


DAVE    BARTLETT. 


e   PKOPLE— SCHNORPS,    OF  THE     HCUV   I 


3  TBK   FAMILY. 


"Ihtn 


:  sinned  ogninsl  thui  ^ning." 

in  my  heart  IhM's  wiry  jret  for  [hee. " 


WHERE  are  you  living  now,  Jack  ?  " 
"  The  same  old  place  sir,  No.  92." 

"  Many  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  No,   not   at   present.     Most  o'  the  folks  is   gone  in   the  I 
country." 

"  By  the  way,  Jack,  Dave  Bartlett  used  to  lodge  down  there 
near  you." 

"  He  used  to,  that's  so ;  but  we  have  been  cut  asunder  for 
some  time." 

"  How  is  that  ?    I  thought  you  were  old  companions." 

"  Well,  so  we  were  ;  but  Dave  has  taken  on  to  queer  way» 
of  late,  and  he  ain't  entirely  so  agreeable  as  formerly." 

"To  work  with  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  understand  that  as  well  as  I  do.  Not  that  I  have 
done  anything  myself  lately,  but  I  hear  others  talking  a  good 
deal  about  the  change  in  Dave." 

"  He's  an  old  hand." 

"  One  of  the  oldest  in  the  business,  and  I  may  say  the  best." 

' '  He  went  to  Sing  Sing  last  time  under  the  name  of  Walters. " 

"  You  know  how  he  came  to  select  that  name  ?  " 

"No,  I  don't."  , 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you  never  heard  the  story  how 
Dave's  uncle  tried  to  marry  a  girl  named  Walters  and  slipped 
up  on  it  ?  " 
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*'  I  never  even  heard  of  Dave's  uncle." 

**  Never  heard  of  Dick  Schnorps  ?  " 

"No." 

**  You  amaze  me  !  " 

**  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  that's  the  truth." 

"  Why,  a  few  years  since  he  was  one  of  the  foremoit  men  of 
his  time,  especially  in  his  native  ward,  and  the  influence  he 
possessed  was  enormous.  The  exertions  of  Richard  Schnorps, 
'  Dick,'  we  used  to  call  him,  ought  to  have  left  an  indelible 
mark  upon  the  tablet  of  time,  and  that  they  have  not  done 
so,  is  another  proof  of  the  mutability  of  human  greatness. 
Several  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances — I  might  almost  say 
his  family — have  left  strong  enough  marks  upon  the  calendar 
of  crime  in  the  police  courts.  But  Dick  was  not  that  kind  of 
man  ;  oh,  no  !  He  kept  out  of  that  sort  of  thing,  and  turned 
his  time  to  more  profitable  pursuits. 

**  By  trade  he  was  an  '  old  clo,'  but  by  inclination  and  prac- 
tice a  politician  ;  and  such  an  one  !  Yes,  one  of  the  very  first 
water.  Not  that  his  duties  as  president  of  the  *  Owl  Club,' 
member  of  the  *  Starlight  Rangers,*  and  *  Traveller's  Traps,' 
engrossed  the  whole  of  his  attention.  Nothing  of  the  kind ; 
he  had  a  finger  in  all  the  ward  pie  and  patronage.  At  least, 
he  pretended  he  had,  and  nothing  went  forward  without  his 
cognizance.  He  was  in  the  '  Fourth  Ward  Foraging  Society,* 
he  was  on  the  '  Midnight  Maulers,'  he  was  a  trustee  of  the 
•  Poor  Man's  Clothing  Co-operative  Combination  ;  he  was  sec- 
retary (Hon.  of  course)  of  the  Society-for-the-making-Steve- 
dores-of-the-Modocs  ;  he  was  in  the  Society- for-the-Concentra- 
tion-of-the-Colored-Race-on-a-Barren-Island-by-itself ;  he  was  an 
auditor  of  the  District  Coal  Club  ;  he  was  one  of  the  ward  cham- 
pions for  Liberty  and  Home  Rule,  and  as  such  found  a  great  deal 
of  work  to  do  for  *  the  party' — meaning  whichever  one  was  in 
power;  he  was  a  Past  Grand  Master  of  the  '  Lightning  Liquor- 
ers  Lodge  '  of  Oddfellows  ;  he  was  a  ranger  of  the  *  Nothing- 
Like-Leacher  Court '  of  Knights  of  Pygmalion  ;  he  was  chair- 
man of  tliC  Have-your-own-Home-Ten-Dollar  Society  ;  in  short, 
it  would  be  easier  to  set  down  the  prominent  offices  Schnorps 
did  nr'c  li^ld  in  the  ward  than  those  he  did.     The  claims  upon 
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his  time  and  attention  were  ai5  varied  as  they  were  numerous; 
but  he  seemed  born  for  public  employment,  and  throwing  his 
whole  soul  into  his  duties,  became  one  of  the  celebrated  men 
in  the  district." 

"  He  must  have  been  very  popular !  " 

"  Remarkable  as  it  may  appear,  the  worthy  '  old  clo  '  man's 
labors  did  not  meet  with  general  approval.  A  section  of  those 
who  pretended  to  know  him  well  averred  that  Dick  Schnorps 
was  a  busybody,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  put  down  ;  another 
section  said  the  man  must  be  a  fool  to  neglect  his  business  as 
he  did  ;  whilst  a  third  (and  perhaps,  more  far-seeing)  set  assert- 
ed that  Schnorps'  exertions  were  not  quite  so  disinterested  as 
they  appeared  ;  inasmuch  as  he  had  contrived  to  obtain  a  few- 
nice  little  contracts  for  supplying  the  Institutions  on  Hart's 
Island  with  the  best  mottled  soap,  rice,  starch,  and  candles, 
which  were  never  used  and  which  it  is  doubtful  were  ever  fur- 
nished, and  was  anxious  (so  rumor  said)  to  get  some  more. 
These  statements  were  of  course  dictated  solely  by  jealous  envy  ; 
but  when  the  great  man  had  attained  the  height  of  his  ambi- 
tion, you  might  as  well  have  tried  to  pull  down  the  eagle  from 
the  National  Capitol  with  a  wisp  of  straw,  or  attempt  to  blow- 
up the  Custom  House  with  a  Roman  candle,  as  to  reduce  him  to 
the  level  of  his  detractors.  Schnorps  had  fought  hard  for  his 
position,  and  meant  to  keep  it ;  he  had  studied  law  until  he 
knew  (and  could  almost  quote)  every  clause  and  section  of  the 
more  recent  acts.  He  had  the  Sanitary  Code  at  his  fingers' 
ends;  in  chargeability  he  was  well  versed,  and  the  complex 
questions  of  local  taxation  he  had  thoroughly  mastered.  If 
there  were  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  the  Chief  of  the  Street  Cleaning  Bureau,  or  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  Schnorps  was  invaria- 
bly one  of  its  leaders  ;  and  such  importance  had  he  acquired  in 
a  certain  matter  relating  to  a  right  of  way  across  the  cowyard 
of  a  refractory  milkman,  that  he  had  been  made  the  subject  of 
leading  articles  in  the  Holiday  Howier  and  Sunday  Scalper. 
He  often  ignored  Lindley  Murray,  but  generally  contrived  to 
crush  for  a  time  those  who  conspired  against  him  ;  some  peo- 
ple said  his  oratorical  victories  were  gained  by  abuse,  accom- 
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panied  by  a  liberal  admixture  of  Billingsgate— of  which  tongue 
the  '  old  clo '  man  was  certainly  an  accomplished  master ;  but 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  result  was  the  same  as  though  he  had 
used  the  choicest  flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  Schnorps  was  a  man 
who  looked  at  results/' 

His  relative  appears  to  have  taken  after  him  to  some  extent. 

Happily  his  business  was  an  exceedingly  prosperous  one.  In 
his  father's  time  the  shop  had  been  so  carefully  looked  after 
that  now  it  needed  but  little  supervision  ;  and  from  his  early 
youth  the  aspiring  Dick  had  felt  that  a  higher  destiny  than  the 
mere  vending  of  pants,  vests  and  overalls  lay  before  him.  Ac- 
cordingly when  at  the  tender  age  of  five-and-forty  he  became  an 
orphan  he  advertised  for  a  managing  man,  and  was  fortunate  in 
meeting  with  **  Reddy  "  Cunningham,  otherwise  "  Tawney,"  a 
good-looking,  active  young  fellow,  who  had  a  couple  of  years 
previously  been  bitten  by  taking  a  business  in  a  new  neighbor- 
hood, where  inhabitants  were  at  a  premium  and  waste  land  at 
a  discount.  He  was  single,  had  no  incumbrances  in  the  shape 
of  a  dependent  mother  and  sister,  and  furthermore  had  still  re- 
maining in  the  bank  a  small  reserve  fund.  So  accepting  the 
limited  salary  offered  (for  Schnorps,  where  his  own  pockets  were 
concerned,  had,  like  many  others  a  frugal  mind),  **  Tawney  " 
forthwith  became  installed  in  his  new  situation.  He  lived  upon 
the  premises,  was  found  to  be  trustworthy,  seemed  to  have  a 
proper  appreciation  of  his  master's  importance  and  moral  and 
intellectual  attainments,  and  altogether  proved  a  source  of  satis- 
faction to  that  local  functionary. 

In  this  world  there  are  few  things  without  alloy,  and  in  the 
overflowing  cup  of  the  great  Schnorps  there  was  one  drop  of 
bitterness  that  seemed  to  taint  all  the  rest ;  his  appearance  was 
not  prepossessing,  and  he  knew  it.  Schnorps  was  extremely 
small  of  stature,  but  exceedingly  stout — the  latter  being  one  re- 
sult of  the  many  jollifications  provided  at  the  expense  of  the 
ward  and  running  candidates,  so  vulgar  critics  maintained.  His 
head  would  have  been  entirely  destitute  of  hair  but  for  the  stray 
few  locks  which  sprouted  just  above  and  in  rear  of  his  ears  ;  his 
features  were  as  irregular  as  features  could  be,  and  his  nose  was 
acquiring  a  rich  mellowness  of  hue  that  suffered  no  diminution 
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in  tint  by  the  daily  libations  of  gin  sours  which  he  was  com^l 
pelted  to  take,  it  need  scarcely  be  said  by  his  doctor's  orders,  f 
in  order  that  his  systein  might  bear  up  against  the  heavy  de-  i 
mands  upon  it.  His  legs,  too,  were  out  of  all  comparison  with  I 
his  huge  body  ;  they  were  short,  spindly,  and  about  the  region  I 
of  the  calves  of  odd  shapes ;  so  that  this  shining  light  of  the  I 
ward,  to  an  irreverent  eye,  might  be  said  to  bear  a  resemblance  j 
to  a  battered  and  decayed  pumpkin,  into  an  extremity  of  which' j 
a  couple  of  twigs  had  been  thrust. 

Now  Dick  Schnorps,  like  many  another  wise  man  before  him, 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  love.  Once  he  had  thought  him-  1 
selfsuperior  to  such  folly  ;  but  in  a  fatal  moment"  Bet"  Hindley, 
ihe  grocer's  daughter,  came,  saw  and  conquered.  His  enslaver 
was  about  the  last  person  one  would  have  thought  capable  of  seiz- 
ing his  matured  affections.  If  some  Clytemnestra,  Queen  Elea- 
nor, Catherine  de  Medicis.  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Mrs.  Godiva,  or 
any  other  lady  of  reputed  uncontrollable  will,  had  pounced  upon 
poor  Schnorps,  his  captivity  would  have  been  less  surprising. 
But  to  tliink  that  a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  frolicsome  lass,  who 
had  but  Just  passed  her  twenty-first  year,  should  so  completely 
shear  the  locks  of  the  local  Samson,  was  a  circumstance  almost 
unparalleled  in  its  absurdity.  Schnorps  felt  his  weakness  ;  but 
as  he  remarked  to  "  Tawney,"  in  the  privacy  of  the  little  parlor  at 
the  rear  of  the  shop,  it  was  not  every  one  who  could  realize  the 
extent  of  Helen's  influence  in  that  memorable  affair  at  Troy; 
neither  could  an  unimpressionable  world  feel  the  power  which 
Cleopatra,  that  "  serpent  of  old  Nile,"  exercised  over  the  vacil- 
lating and  misguided  Marc  Antony.  History  supplied  many 
examples  for  Schnorps'  consolation,  and  it  was  but  natural  he 
should  select  those  most  calculated  to  shed  a  reflected  lustre 
upon  himself. 

The  enamoured  "  old  clo'  "  man  did  not,  however,  allow  the 
passion  of  love  to  overcome  the  claims  of  his  ward,  and  oft 
had  the  complaisant  assistant  to  bear  his  master's  apologies  to 
the  fair  "  Bet."  Highly  pleased  with  his  factotum,  Dick  treated 
him  as  a  personal  friend,  and  poured  into  his  ear  all  his  eager 
aspirations,  and  the  various  motives  which  had  induced  him  to 
seek  the  hand  of  his  charmer.     In  addition  to  her  good  looks, 
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"  Bet  *'  Hindley  had  several  recommendations.  Old  Dick  con- 
sidered that  notwithstanding  she  had  for  two  years  past  served 
behind  her  father's  counter,  she  was  not  in  the  least  imbued  with 
the  follies  of  the  age,  and  therefore  might  be  expected  to  readily 
indorse  his  well-considered  opinions  ;  she  was  already  in  posses- 
sion of  a  snug  annuity  left  by  a  deceased  maiden  aunt ;  further- 
more, old  Hindley  was  reputed  to  be  **  warm  '*  from  a  monetary 
point  of  view,  and  **  Bet  *'  was  his  only  child. 

With  the  wisdom  characteristic  of  Schnorps  he  took  care  to 
be  sure  of  **  Bet*s  '*  acceptance  of  him  ere  he  made  his  proposal. 
Love-making  was  an  art  somewhat  foreign  to  him,  despite  his 
oratorical  readiness.  If  he  had  gone  to  Miss  Hindley's  feet  up- 
on a  question  of  local  interest,  upon  a  dispute  relative  to  the 
power  of  the  police  magistrates,  or  upon  an  infringement  of  the 
Tenement  House  Act,  he  would  have  felt  no  diffidence  in  the 
matter.  But  old  Hindle  was  on  the  Big  Pipe  Committee,  and 
having  received  an  inkling  of  his  brother  committeeman's  hopes, 
broached  the  matter  to  his  daughter,  and  so  effectually  paved 
the  way  that  when  Dick  dropped  upon  his  knees  he  was 
accepted  at  once.  Some  ill-natured  folks  asserted  that  Mr. 
Hindley's  conduct  had  been  actuated  by  Schnorps*  promise  that 
for  the  future  all  the  long-cloth,  flannel  and  towelling  required 
for  Hart's  Island  should  come  from  his  future  father-in-law's 
shop.  But  this  could  have  been  nothing  but  vile  calumny  ;  and 
Mr.  Hindley  \ery  properly  showed  his  disregard  of  such  slan- 
ders by  at  once  attending  to  a  large  order  which  strangely 
enough  came  a  few  days  after  the  betrothal,  and  was  succeeded 
by  many  others. 

With  so  manv  ward  matters  on  his  hands  Dick  had  not  much 
time  for  courtship.  To  his  confidant  and  general  manager  he 
intrusted  all  the  preparations  for  the  wedding.  Schnorps  him- 
self seldom  went  in  the  direction  of  the  grocerV  establishment ; 
and  it  was  a  great  consolation  to  him,  in  his  philanthropic  efforts 
for  the  well-being  of  the  district,  to  know  that  his  afhanced 
uttered  no  complaint  at  his  prolonged  absence. 

**  I  hope,  •  Tawney,'  "  he  remarked  one  evening,  after 
**  Tawney  '  had  returned  from  the  house  of  his  betrothed,  •*  you 
impressed  upon  Miss  Hindley  my  wish  that  the  affair  should  be 
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conducted  in  the  quietest  manner  possible — no  cards,  no 
presents,  no  bridesmaids,  no  bell-ringing,  or  any  rubbisfa  of 
that  sort." 

"  Miss  Hindley.  sir.  desires  to  meet  your  wishes  in  this  as  in 
every  other  respect.  By  the  loth  of  next  montli  she  will  have 
completed  all  her  preparations,  and  coincides  with  your  sugges- 
tion that  the  marriage  should  be  celebrated  on  that  day,"  re- 
sponded "Tawney." 

"  As  the  church  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house, 
we  shall  walk,  you  know.  T  want  to  do  the  thing  as  cheap  as  1 
can,  I've  no  money  to  waste  upon  absurdities.  Whatever  the 
affair  comes  to,  Mrs.  Schnorps,  that  is  to  be,  will  have  to  make 
it  up  afterwards  out  of  the  housekeeping  money." 

"  Tawney  "  ventured  an  observation,  that  the  cost  depended 
upon  how  many  were  to  be  invited. 

■' First  of  all  there's  myself ;  then  there's  "  Bet ;  "  her  father 
— you  will  act  as  my  best  man — and  "  Bet's"  two  cousins,  who 
are  to  be  bridesmaids — girls  I  don't  like  a  bit,  for  they  always 
seem  to  be  laughing  at  me  ;  but  we  must  have  'em,  I  suppose, 
just  as  we  are  compelled  to  have  that  hard  mass  of  indigestion 
commonly  called  a  bride-cake.  There's  six  of  us  altogether." 
"  But  wouldn't  you  invite  any  of  the  Midnight  Maulers  ?  " 
"  Why,  Tom,  you  must  be  mad  to  think  of  such  a  thing.  But 
there,  you  don't  know  what  thi:  Maulers  can  accomplish  in  the 
matter  of  eating  and  drinking.     I  do." 

Mr.  Schnorps'  dull,  spiritless  eyes  here  set  to  winking  v.'ith  such 
rapidity,  and  his  face  assumed  such  an  extraordinarily  comic 
and  knowing  expression,  that  "  Tawney,"  on  a  pretence  of 
wanting  to  sneeze,  was  compelled  to  turn  aside  his  head  in  or- 
der to  conceal  a  laugh. 

"  After  the  church  ceremony,"  continued  Dick,  "  we  shall 
have  just  a  little  breakfast,  and  then  return  here.  There's  no 
necessity  to  close  the  shop.  I  won't  have  any  fuss,  or  else 
perhaps  we  might  find  rough  music  waiting  for  us  on  our  com- 
ing home.  As  it  is,  I  expect  I  shall  be  called  an  old  fool  for 
marrying  when  I've  passed  fifty  ;  but  1  don't  mind  that,  for  I 
flatter  myself  I  know  my  own  business  best.  I'll  go  to-morrow 
and  give  directions  for  the  banns  to  be  published  for  the  first 
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time  on  Sunday  next.  As  for  all  the  other  arrangements,  I 
shall  leave  them  to  you ;  only  I  must  beg  you'll  not  tell  the 
customers  or  anybody  upon  what  day  the  wedding  is  fixed.  I 
don't  want  a  lot  of  people  staring  at  me  and  wanting  to  drink 
my  health.  If  *  Bet*  likes  to  incur  frivolous  expenses,  she'll 
have  to  pay  the  bill ;  I  shan't.     Just  bear  that  in  mind." 

**  Tawney  "  nodded  and  observed,  **  My  general  instructions, 
then,  are  to  exercise  as  much  economy  as  possible  ?  " 

"  Exactly ;  and  the  cheaper  the  thing  is  done  the  better  I 
shall  be  pleased." 

With  this  the  discussion  closed;  and  Mr.  Schnorps  devoted 
the  rest  of  the  evening  to  studying  a  complex  question  of  law, 
relative  to  the  right  of  a  certain  pauper  to  enjoy  the  luxurious 
hospitality  of  the  district  soup-house. 

Certainly,  Schnorps*  wooing  was  conducted  in  a  daringly 
original  manner.  He  but  seldom  saw  his  betrothed,  and  when 
he  did  never  lapsed  into  that  enthusiasm  of  aflfection  which 
young  ladies  are  apt  to  expect  from  their  lovers.  During  this 
time  the  services  of  '*  Tawney  '*  were  invaluable.  But  for  the 
aid  he  rendered,  the  marriage  must  have  been  postponed  until 
the  great  case  of  the  pauper's  rights  was  settled,  and  Heaven 
and  the  lawyers  only  knew  when  that  would  be. 

March  was  out,  and  April — the  month  of  tlic  intended  nup- 
tials— came  in.  On  the  evening  of  the  ninth  day  Schnorps  re- 
turned to  his  residence  in  high  .spirits.  Upon  his  face  beamed 
a  triumphant  smile,  and  iiis  manner  partook  of  a  certain  jaunti- 
ne<^  highly  becoming  a  bridegroom,  but  scarcely  adapted  to 
Sciinorps'  portly  frame.  No  wonder  that  *'  Tawney,"  then  en- 
ga;;cd  in  serving  a  shopful  of  customers,  seized  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  following  his  employer  into  the  back  parlor,  and 
inquired  the  cause  of  his  elation. 

•'  Tawney  **  had  no  sooner  closed  the  half-glass  door  opening 
into  the  shop  than  Schnorps  slapped  him  upon  the  shoulder, 
and  said,  **  *  Tawney,'  my  boy,  I'm  as  pleased  as  though  the 
ward  had  elected  me  an  assistant-alderman,  free  of  expense,  and 
were  getting  up  a  testimonial  to  me  for  my  services.** 

Perceiving  he  was  expected  to  speak,  **  Tawney**  observed, 
that  **  a  man  on  the  eve  of  being  wedded  to  such  a  charming 
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and  sensible  young  damsel  as  '  Bet,'  must  necessarily  feel  s 
degree  of  exhilaration." 

"  Marriage  be  blowed  !  "  thundered  Schnorps  ;  "  'taint  that. 
b'lt  a  great  victory  I've  won  in  the  ward.  Jones  and  the  oppo- 
sition thought  to-day  to  catch  me  in  a  trap.  Without  any 
preliminary  notice,  they  brought  on  a  motion  that  it  was  unwise 
to  press  our  case  against  the  '  Hclp-Themselves-to-all-the-Funds 
Society,'  any  further.  After  what's  passed,  did  you  ever  hear 
anything  so  mean  and  contemptible  ?  Then  up  I  got.  and  as 
you  may  guess,  my  temper  was  up  too.  But  I  beat  'em,  sir. 
beat  'em  hollow.  I  flatter  myself 'twas  one  of  the  best  speeches 
I  ever  made.  You  should  have  heard  it,  'Tawney.'  Jones  and 
his  party  hadn't  a  leg  to  stand  on  when  I'd  finished.  It's  true 
the  case  will  cost  the  ward  a  lot  of  money,  but  then  you  know 
the  tax-payers  will  have  to  meet  the  bill, 

"  This  is  the  hour  of  my  greatest  triumph,  and  I  have  a  strong 
inclination  to  get  one  of  those  new  second-hand  coats  with  the 
brass  buttons  let  out  in  the  back  to  fit  me — but  no,  no ;  mod- 
eration in  success  is  the  surest  sign  of  greatness.  I  must  be 
moderate.  To-morrow,  to-morrow.  '  Tawney,'  we  will  think 
of  marriage.  I  have  beaten  Jones,  and  Jones  was  bragging  the 
society  was  going  to  have  it  all  its  own  way.  The  people,  sir, 
the  people — that  was  my  strong  point,  and  on  that  I  beat  'em. 
The  man  did  not  come  within  the  province  of  the  aid  generously 
extended  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ward,  and  their  interests  be- 
came mine  the  moment  they  were  attacked." 

Flushed  and  exhausted  with  hts  success,  the  great  Schnorps 
here  dropped  into  a  chair,  and  set  to  winking  at  his  assistant 
with  much  vehemence. 

"  Now,"  continued  Schnorps,  when  he  had  recovered  him- 
self somewhat,  "  how  about  to-morrow  ?  The  banns  were  out 
last  Sunday.     Are  all  the  other  arrangements  completed  ?  " 

"  Everything's  settled,"  answered  the  dutiful  '  Tawney.'  "  I 
told  Miss  Hindley  we  should  call  for  her  at  eleven  sharp." 

"  '  Tav/ney,'  you're  a  capital  fellow.  I  shall  make  you  a  hand- 
some present  one  of  these  days." 

A  gratified  smile  appeared  upon  '  Tawney's '  face,  but  he  man- 
ifested  no   further   token   of   appreciation    of   his   employer's 
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thoughtfulness,  having  learnt  from  experience  that,  with 
Schnorps,  "one  of  these  days"  was  even  a  more  indefinite 
period  than  with  other  people  rich  in  promise,  but  poor  in  per- 
formance. 

"There's  a  meeting  to-morrow  morning  of  the  Big  Pipe- 
men's  Union  No.  2,"  continued  Dick,  "  but  only  a  little  formal 
business  is  to  be  transacted,  so  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  about 
that.  Good-night,  'Tawney.'"  And  with  that  Schnorps  re- 
tired to  his  apartment  to  enjoy  the  sleep  of  the  just. 

Exceedingly  resplendent  did  he  appear  the  next  morning, 
when,  as  nine  o'clock  struck,  he  descended  to  breakfast.  He 
had  taken  some  time  in  dressing,  for  the  claims  of  the  ward  had 
until  now  prevented  him  trying  on  his  new  clothes.  He  select- 
ed a  shirt  which  was  found  to  be  minus  sundry  buttons  ;  the 
magenta  tie  he  had  chosen  for  the  occasion  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  sit  flat ;  and  upon  the  ironing  of  his  collars  his  laun- 
dress seemed  to  have  bestowed  less  care  than  was  her  wont. 
Then,  as  though  the  vexations  he  had  undergone  in  dressing 
were  not  enough,  he  discovered,  on  raising  his  window-blind, 
that  even  the  elements  were  against  him.  A  steady  drizzling 
rain  had  commenced,  and  if  the  dull  leaden  aspect  of  the  sky 
could  be  trusted,  mc.int  to  continue  all  day.  On  descending  to 
breakfast  he  found  '  Tawncv  '  attired  with  becominir  smartness, 
and  as  that  gentleman's  spirits  were  even  more  buoyant  than 
usual,  Schnorps'  ^loom  was  soon  dissipated,  and  he  looked 
less  ruefully  at  the  unpromising  sloppiness  of  the  streets. 
*'  Hound  to  have  cabs,  after  all,  *  Tawncv.'  "  he  murmured  with 
a  sii^h. 

••  Afraid  so,"  responded  '  Tawney.'  **  (^h,  by  the  way,  there 
was  a  note  left  here  this  morning  for  you  by  a  boy.  Don't 
know  who  he  was." 

Mr.  Schnorps  took  the  epistle,  and  glanced  eagerly  at  its 
contents,  his  face  purpling  with  anger,  and  indignation  gleam- 
ing in  his  eyes,  as  he  gasped,  **  Well,  I  thought  I'd  settled  that 
aflair  yesterday.  Here's  an  anonymous  communication  beg- 
ging me  to  be  on  my  guard,  and  watch  Jones  and  his  followers 
closely  ;  and  hinting  that  to-day  they  will  again  try  to  quash  the 
case.     Could  anything  be    more    unfortunate  }      Perhaps   my 
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marriage  has  got  wind,  and  Jones  will  presume  up 
pated  absence.  Was  ever  such  audacity  ?  Bui,  blame  it,  I'll 
let  him  have  it !  "  Mr.  Schnorps  accompanied  his  threat  by  a 
vigorous  thump  upon  the  table,  which  set  ihe  cups  and  saucers 
dancing,  and  rising  to  his  feet,  seized  his  hat,  overcoat  and 
umbrella.  "  1  shall  go  at  once  and  inquire  into  it.  I  can  de- 
vote an  hour  to  the  ward  and  will  join  j'ou  at  tlie  church.  It 
won't  matter  if  you  all  have  to  wait  a  short  time.  1  dare  say 
there'll  be  a  fire  in  the  vestry.  If  there  ain't  I  can't  help  it. 
This  matter  is  more  important  than  my  wedding."  And  with 
this  Mr,  Schnorps  trotted  off  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  de- 
fend the  honor  of  the  people. 

What  a  drear>'  walk  it  was  !  The  rain  dripped  from  his  um- 
brella on  to  his  shoulders,  and  the  wind  being  in  his  face  a  sen- 
sation of  dampness  soon  became  perceptible  about  his  knees, 
whilst  the  cabs  urged  on  their  wild  career  through  the  mud  and 
slush,  and  bespattered  Dick  to  a  degree  tearful  to  behold. 
Surely  if  ever  man  was  a  martyr  to  duty  Schnorps  was  that 
man.  After  his  great  oratorical  effort  of  the  previous  day,  it 
was  certainly  both  annoying  and  disappointing  to  hear  that 
Jones  was  not  yet  inclined  to  Ihron-  up  tlic  sponge. 

Schnorps  would  not  have  been  surprised  to  find  his  opponent 
before  him,  but  upon  entering  the  Society's  rooms  he  found  he 
was  the  only  member  present.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed, 
and  then  two  or  three  of  Schnorps's  colleagues  straggled  in ; 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  sped,  but  still  no  Jones  ;  with  the 
arrival  of  the  next  quarter  the  formal  business  had  been  gone 
through,  and  the  meeting  stood  adjourned. 

"  Confound  the  fellow  1 "  thought  Schnorps,  as  he  again 
emerged  into  the  rain  and  slush  ;  "  after  putting  myself  so 
much  out  of  the  way  he  might  just  as  well  have  come."  He 
stood  within  the  porch  of  the  hall  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
vehicle,  and  the  curiosity  of  the  messenger  speedily  became 
aroused  by  Schnorps'  anxious  glances  at  his  watch.  Cab  af^er 
cab  dashed  by,  but  all  were  occupied.  Then  suddenly  the 
neighboring  church  clock  boomed  forth  the  hour  of  eleven. 

"What  a  nuisance!"  exclaimed  our  hero;  "it's  twenty 
minutes'  walk  to  the  church,  and  I  daresay  they've  started  by 
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this  time.     No  help  for  it,  I  suppose,  but  to  plod  through  the 


■    If 
rain. 


And  plod  along  he  did  as  fast  as  his  spindly  legs  could  carry 
him.  Again  did  his  shoulders  grow  wet  with  the  pelting  rain  ; 
his  clothes  received  fresh  deposits  from  the  road  ;,  and  the  ex- 
ertion of  walking  at  a  brisk  rate  speedily  produced  an  exuda- 
tion from  his  forehead  both  embarrassing  and  uncomfortable. 

**  Well,  if  this  is  what  people  call  the  pleasure  of  getting 
married/'  muttered  Schnorps,  wrath  with  the  rain,  with  Jones, 
with  himself,  and  with  everybody  and  everything,  *•  all  I  can 
say  is,  you  won't  catch  me  at  it  again." 

But  the  longest  lane  has  a  turning,  and  the  most  tedious 
walk  an  end  ;  so  at  last  Dick  came  within  sight  of  the  church 
where  the  marriage  had  been  arranged  to  take  place,  and 
espied  waiting  outside  three  cabs  with  their  attendant  horses 
deep  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the  nosebag. 

"Three  cabs!"  he  groaned,  now  almost  drenched  to  the 
skin  ;  **  well,  as  there's  only  five  in  the  party  I  think  two  ve- 
hicles would  have  done." 

Pushing  his  way  through  the  thin  line  of  children  and  experi- 
enced matrons  who,  with  arms  akimbo  and  utterly  regardless 
of  the  drizzling  rain,  were  prophesying  the  greatest  earthly 
felicity,  and  a  moment  after  the  profoundest  depth  of  human 
misery,  for  '*  the  poor  young  thing  "  who  had  just  gone  inside, 
and  varying  the  theme  with  sundry  details  of  their  own  wedded 
existence,  Schnorps  at  last  contrived  to  enter  the  sacred  edi- 
fice. He  saw,  to  his  surprise,  that  there  was  no  one  at  the 
altar  ;  then  suddenly  remembering  that  he  had  told  "  Tawney  " 
to  take  Miss  Hindley  to  the  vestr>',  he  divested  himself  of  his 
great-coat,  and  confided  it  with  his  dripping  umbrella  to  the 
care  of  the  fussy  old  pew-opener. 

•*  Where  are  they— in  the  vestry  ?  "  inquired  Schnorps. 

The  pew-opener  smirked  and  rejoined,  **  Yes,  they're  in 
the  vestry  now.     Oh,  it's  a  lovely  wedding  !  " 

Schnorps  was  so  pleased  with  this  remark,  that  he  felt  half 
inclined  to  bestow  a  guerdon  upon  the  venerable  lady  ;  but  the 
thought  of  how  beautiful  Miss  Hindley  appeared  was  immedi- 
ately checked  by  the  consciousness  that  with  his  mud-covered 
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boots  and  bespattered  trousers  he  certainly  did  not  look  a  very 
inviting  bridegroom. 

However,  there  was  no  time  for  regrets,  and  Schnorps  at 
once  made  for  the  vestrj-.  The  first  object  that  met  his  gaze 
as  he  entered  was  "  Bet."  attired  in  a  costume  which  well  be- 
came her  fair  complexion  and  little  figure  ;  and  simultaneously 
it  flashed  across  the  little  man's  mind  that  he  had  never  seen 
her  looking  so  charming. 

"  A  thousand  pardons,  my  dear  '  Bet  !'  1  know  if  you  for- 
give me,  the  rest  of  the  company  will.  Detained  on  parish 
business  ;  then  coutdti't  get  a  cab  ;  tell  you  all  about  it  by  and 
by.     Now  I'm  ready," 

'■  So  are  we,"  said  "  Tawney,"  who  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
smiling  bride.     "  Are  the  cabs  waiting?  " 

"  Of  course  they  are.  Now,  '  Bet.'  come  and  be  Mrs. 
Schnorps,"  replied  Dick. 

The  minister,  who  had  hitherto  been  seated  at  the  tabic, 
rose,  and  gazing  curiously  at  Schnorps,  whose  face  shone  with 
excitement,  said,  "  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  ceremony  is  at 
an  end  ?  " 

"  Ceremony  !  what  ceremony  ?  "  gasped  Schnorps. 

"  The  marriage  ceremony,  of  course.  Here  are  the  signa- 
tures in  the  registry," 

Dropping  the  hand  of  "  Bet,"  which  he  had  taken  within  his 
own,  poor  mud-stained  Dick  darted  to  the  register  on  the  table 
and  witnessed  unmistakable  proof  that  "  Bet  "  Hindley  had  ten 
minutes  previously  become  the  wife  of  James  Cunningham, 
otherwise  "  Reddy,"  otherwise  "  Tawney."  He  had  put  them 
all  in  for  fear  of  mistake. 

If  a  look  could  have  withered  the  oilman's  blitlie  assistant 
and  love-messenger,  "  Tawney  "  would  have  expired  where  he 
stood.  The  duped  Schnorps,  despite  his  corpulence,  attempt- 
ed to  spring  upon  the  bridegroom  ;  but  his  weight  was  against 
him,  and  he  could  only  vent  his  passion  in  a  shriek  that  the 
marriage  was  not  a  legal  one. 

"Pardon  me,"  replied  the  minister;  "  the  marriage  is  per- 
fectly good.  It  was  by  license,  and  all  the  formalities  have 
been  complied  with." 
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"  And  the  anonymous  letter  this  morning  ? "  exclaimed 
Schnorps,  turning  to  the  perfidious  •*  Tawney." 

**  Was  contrived  in  order  to  get  you  out  of  the  way." 

Schnorps  sank  speechless  into  a  chair,  while  the  wedding- 
party  quitted  the  vestry  and  returned  to  Mr.  Hindley's  house. 

And  did  no  one  stay  to  sympathize  with  the  perplexed  old 
man?  Yes,  **  Bet's"  father  and  the  minister.  Schnorps 
roundly  accused  his  brother  committeeman  of  treachery,  and 
stoutly  proclaimed  that  had  he  known  the  underhand  work  go- 
ing on,  he  would  have  seen  Mr.  Hindley  at  Jericho  ere  he 
would  have  got  him  the  order  from  the  schoolhouse  for  flannel 
and  toweling.  By  and  by  his  reproaches  slackened,  and  then 
Mr.  Hindley  explained  that  **  Tawney  "  at  first  had  been  ear- 
nest in  his  master's  cause,  but  that  the  result  of  the  frequent 
meetings  of  the  young  people  was  that  an  attachment  sprang 
up  between  them.  He  (Mr.  Hindley)  would  not  think  of  his 
daughter  wedding  a  man  for  whom  she  entertained  no  love  ; 
and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  he  had  winked  at  the  conspi- 
racy to  forestall  poor  Dick.  Besides,  if  married,  Schnorps 
would  be  unable  to  devote  so  much  of  his  time  to  the  ward, 
of  which  he  was  such  an  active,  zealous,  and  useful  member; 
and  none  of  them  liked  the  idea  of  **  Bet's"  robbing  them 
of  his  services.  The  minister  aided  in  the  work  of  pacifica- 
Jion,  and  at  last  Schnorps  became  reconciled  to  the  state  of 
affairs. 

Before  they  had  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  church, 
Mr.  Hindley  proposed  to  Schnorps  an  arrangement  satisfactory 
to  all  sides.  '*  Tawney"  was  a  valuable  business  man,  as  every 
one  admitted.  Now,  what  if  **  Tawnev,"  aided  bv  his  father- 
in-law,  were  to  put  $iOO  in  the  *'  old  clo',"  would  Schnorps  ac- 
cept him  as  a  partner,  and  leave  to  him,  as  before,  the  entire 
management  of  the  concern  ?  The  great  society  man's  eyes 
twinkled  ;  he  pressed  his  companion's  arm.  and  without  a  word 
of  protest  allowed  himself  to  become  one  of  the  guests  at  the 
wedding  breakfast. 

**  *  Tawney,'  '*  he  said,  calling  him  aside,  while  **  Bet,"  ac- 
companied by  her  bridesmaids,  had  gone  to  don  her  bonnet 
ere  starting  for  the  wedding   trip,  **  although   I  shall  now  be 
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able  more  than  ever  to  devote  myself  to  ward  matters,  I  feel 
you  have  not  acted  riglit  by  me." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Schnorps,  I  haven't ;  but  if  I've  caused  you  any 
pain,  I'm  truly  sorry  for  it." 

■'  Say  not  another  word  about  it,  my  boy,"  said  Dick".  "  I 
love  my  country^that  is  to  say,  my  ward — better  than  I  do 
myself;  but  you  may  make  amends  for  my  disappointment. 
Stoop,  and  let  me  whisper  in  your  ear." 

Tom  did  as  requested,  and  when  he  had  heard  Schnorps's 
mysterious  communication,  gave  vent  to  a  hearty  laugh. 

■'  AH  right,"  he  said ;  "  the  first  boy,  I  promise." 

A  year  after,  "  Tawney  "  was  able  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  customers  of  Schnorps  &  Cunningham,  to  the  spectacle  of 
a  bald  old  gentleman  dandling  a  bouncing  infant,  whose  delight 
it  was  to  grasp  at  his  nurse's  ruby-tinted  nose.  But  the  old 
man  enjoyed  and  encouraged  the  sport,  for  the  child  was  his 
godson,  and  bore  the  name  of  Richard. 

"  But  how  did  Schnorps  become  mixed  up  in  the  Bartlett 
famjly  ?  " 

"  That  I  can't  tell  you.  But  it  crept  in  somewhere  through 
tJie  female  branch  ;  exactly  how  I  do  not  quite  understand." 


CHAPTER   XII. 

THE   PAWN-TICKET  GAME. 

aOMANqi  OF  A  NICE  YOUNG  MAN—BREAKFASTING,  AND  BRCAKINO  THE  ICB  OF  A 
FIRST  ACQUAINTANCE— HOW  A  MAN  MAY  GET  CAUGHT  BY  A  QUOTATION.  AND 
HAVE  TO  PAY  FOR   HIS  EXI'ERIENCE. 

**  He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek. 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires. 
Or  from  starlike  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires. 
As  old'time  makes  these  decay. 
So  his  flames  must  waste  away.** 

ONE  of  those  rising,  falling,  undulating,  wavy,  velvety 
lawns,  stretched  from  the  house  away,  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  down  to  the  river.  It  was  studded  here  and  there 
with  stout  old  trees,  that  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  decay  and 
time,  and  whose  wide-spreading  arms  provided  a  coc»l  retreat 
for  rtiany  an  idler  on  a  sensuous  Summer  morning.  In  the  dis- 
tance, at  the  bottom  of  the  lawn,  ran  the  river,  peeping  every 
now  and  then  through  the  thick  foliage  gathered  about  its 
banks,  and  showing  its  glittering  countenance  to  the  sun  away 
off,  low  down  in  a  broad  basin  that  the  people  about  the  house 
called  "the  lake."  Running  along  both  sides  of  the  hotel  and 
across  the  front,  where  they  would  like  to  join  but  for  the  grand 
entrance,  were  wide  bands  of  rich  brown  mould,  which  were 
studded,  looking  like  multicolor  bachelors'  buttons  on  a  gentle- 
man's coat,  so  delightfully  brilliant  and  varied  are  the  many  del- 
icate tints  and  hues  set  off  by  the  dark  background — flowers  of 
every  shade  and  clime.  These  rich,  soft,  variegated  beds  gave 
the  effect  of  a  beautiful  border  to  the  great  green  natural  carpet, 
and  taught  the  eye  to  linger  on  their  beauties,  while  the  other 
'icnscs  were  being  fascinated  by  their  fragrance. 
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Through  the  open  window  of  the  dining-room  of  this  luxuri- 
ous retreat,  oo  a  certain  occasion,  not  very  long  ago,  could  be 
seen  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies  breakfasting. 

The  early  morning  was  already  nearly  gone,  yet  not  a  sound 
disturbed  the  harmony  of  nature.  Whatever  work  was  being 
done  for  the  comfort  or  necessities  of  the  guests  was  so  re- 
moved that  no  echo  reached  to  the  dining-room. 

All  was  calm  and  apparently  resting.  Even  the  waiters  had 
ceased  rushing  to  and  fro,  and  banging  plates  and  dishes. 
"  The  inevitable  major,"  in  his  always  milk-white  linen  suit  and 
broad-brimmed  Panama,  was  seated  in  his  garden-chair  just 
under  the  porch  reading  the  morning  paper.  He  was  deep  in 
the  work  of  his  day,  and  so  intent  upon  getting  into  his  head  all 
there  was  in  the  pages,  as  a  basis  for  conversation  at  the  dinner- 
table,  he  was  not  likely  to  make  a  rustle  for  hours  by  the  turn- 
ing of  a  sheet. 

Some  of  the  "young"  ladies  who  had  been  "regulars"  at 
•'  the  house  "  for  years,  were  away  beyond  .under  the  trees  all 
over  the  lawn,  reading,  knitting,  embroidering,  whispering — 
whimpering,  talking  scandal,  and  casting  side  glances  up  at  the 
bedroom  windows  to  see  if  any  of  the  gentlemen  were  watching 
them.  One  huge,  heavy-bearded  Apollo  was  leaning  against  a 
pillar  of  the  porch,  smoking  a  cigar  made  after  his  own  dimen- 
sions. The  smoke  curled  and  faded,  curled  and  faded,  curled 
and  faded,  and  was  carried  away  by  the  feeble  breeze  ;  but 
Apollo  went  on  smoking,  and  "  the  major  "  reading,  and  the 
"girls"  continued  their  various  little  amusements. 

The  eating  at  the  breakfast-table  had  been  carried  on  almost 
as  silently  as  the  other  occupations  outside  the  house,  up  to  the 
time  the  sister  of  the  gentleman  rose  and  went  from  the  room. 
She  had  grown  weary  of  his  dawdling,  and  having  s&me  shop- 
ping to  do  in  the  town  hard  by,  she  went,  leaving  him  still  strug- 
gling with  his  breakfast.  Some  ordinary  civilities  having 
passed  between  the  lady  and  gentleman  during  the  progress  of 
the  meal,  conversation  seemed  to  come  up  naturally  as  soon  as 
they  were  left  to  themselves. 

Not  that  either  was  waiting  for  the  absence  of  the  young  lady 
—there  was  no  sense  of  that, — but  her  going  took  away  a  kind 
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of  restraint  that  always  exists  with  a  third  party,  and  left  that 
delightfully  enjoyable  freedom  of  a  tite-a-tite. 

•*  We  are  going  to  have  a  magnificent  day,"  said  the  gentle- 
man. 

•*  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  answered  the  lady. 

•'  Indeed  !  " 

'•  I  should  much  prefer  wind  or  snow,  or  hail  or  rain,  or  all 
four  together." 

••  And  may  I  ask  why?  " 

"  Because  I  shall  be  shut  up  in  this  house  all  day,  and  that  is 
an  infliction  to  me.  I  love  the  sunshine,  and  when  his  majesty 
is  out  I  long  to  be  with  him." 

**  That  is  natural  enough." 

•*  I  only  know  it  seems  natural  to  me.  I  have  often  thought 
how  glorious  it  must  be  to  be  one  of  those  picturesque,  indo- 
lent gipsies  who  roam  about  the  country  when,  where,  and 
in  what  manner  they  please,  and  lounge  under  great  trees, 
basking  in  floods  of  warm  golden  sunshine,  dreaming  all  day." 

*•  Are  you  much  of  a  dreamer  ?  " 

'*  All  women  are,  I  suspect — too  much  for  their  own  peace." 

•*  Wouldn't  you  count  in  some  men  ?  " 

'*  Yes.  I  would  ;  and  some  of  the  prosiest  appearing." 

**  I  fancy  wc  arc  most  of  us  [^ivcn  to  a  little  airial  castle- 
building." 

•*  Oh,  castle-builtling  or  anything  else,  it  would  be  all  the 
same  to  me,  so  that  I  could  lie  in  the  grass,  lazily  cull  wild 
flowers  from  all  around  mc,  and  hear  the  birds  making  low, 
sweet,  tremulous  music  to  each  other." 

••  And  look  into  men's  lives  as  they  are  written  on  their  faces, 
and  foretell  their  fates." 

•'  One  could  do  that  without  going  into  the  woods  ;  but  1 
would  like  the  fortune-telling —yes,  indeed,  I  should  like  it  very 
much.  You  know  I  could  study  it  in  the  buttercups  and 
daisies,  for  I  scarcely  ever  take  a  flower  into  my  hand  but  1 
think  I  see  a  human  face  etched  out  upon  its  leaves." 

**  Your  sense  of  color  must  be  very  acute." 

"I  think  it  is— sometimes.  I  have  my  dull  moments,  like 
other  people,  but  I  have  often  fancied  that  I  saw  all  the  passions 
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flesh  is  heir  to  stamped  upon  the  human  countenance  traosaoiK 
on  the  leaves  of  delicate  flowers.  I  have  seen  hope,  ambition, 
joy,  love  of  power,  faith,  despair,  content,  imbecility,  hate — " 

■■  And  love?" 

The  lady  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said  in  a  halftone — 

"  No,  I  don't  think  I  have  noticed  that." 

"It  never  struck  me,  but  if  gipsies  are  of  that  turn  of  mind— 
which  I  doubt — they  have  excellent  opportunities  of  study  and 
practice,  before  they  come  into  the  presence  of  real  men  and 
women." 

"  I  like  to  believe  they  study  so.     I  know  I  should  if  1  \ 
a  gipsy." 

"  But  is  your  picture  quite  complete  ?  " 

"  Ye-s  ;  I  think  so.     Let  me  see  :    oh,  I  should  want  some  | 
more  trees  in  the  distance — brown,   violet,   red,   yellow,  atjd 
green — all  mixed  up  together,  to  fill  in  the  perspective." 

"  Nothing  else  ?  " 

"No,  that  would  be  perfect.     I   can't  think  of  anything." 
And  the  lady  bent  her  graceful,  classic  head  towards  the  cup  be*   , 
side  her,  filled  with  fragrant  chocolate. 

"  So  there  is  nothing  left  out  ?  " 

The  lady  rested  an  instant  in  the  bending  attitude  of  her  head, 
and  looking  at  the  gentleman  full  in  the  face,  went  on  : 

"No,  not  from  my  picture. 

"  No  other  gipsy  figure  wanting  there  to  fill  in  the  fore- 
ground ? " 

"  Let  me  sec — n-o." 

The  lady  was  about  to  lift  the  cup  to  her  already  parted  lips, 
but  she  put  it  back  again  into  its  place,  and  turning  her  head 
again  towards  the  gentleman,  without-raising  it,  paused.  A 
thinking,  remembering  look  came  into  her  face,  as  if  she  were 
going  back  over  all  the  years  of  her  life,  and  approaching  to 
that  present  moment  step  by  step,  weighing  her  own  estimate 
of  each  one  she  had  met  and  known  in  all  her  life,  and  gauging 
how  they  stood  with  her  appreciation.  Having-  come  down 
along  the  vista  of  years  to  that  breakfast- table  as  it  stood,  the 
lady  straightened  herself  up  to  her  full  height  in  her  chair, 
against  the  back  of  which  she  leaned,  and  looking  straight  be- 


1 
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fore  her  into  the  gentleman's  face  with  her  large,  soft,  lustrous, 
sleepy  black  eyes,  she  said  firmly  : 

•*  No ;  I  don't  find  any  gipsy  figure  that  would  fit  into  that 
foreground." 

"  I  hope  the  picture  won't  remain  unfinished  long." 

*•  The  lady  sipped  her  chocolate  several  times. 

"  It  is  not  a  picture,  after  all,"  she  said. 

••  True  enough,  it  was  but  the  picture  of  a  scene,  and  a  very 
lovely  scene,  too." 

He  half  thought  there  would  not  be  so  much  difficulty  in  fill- 
ing in  the  empty  niche  in  the  foreground. 

"  Yes,  and  I  only  wanted  it  to  dream  in,  which  is  perhaps  as 
wasteful  a  way  of  spending  time  as  a  woman  could  well  discover, 
for  you  know 

**  *  Dreams  are  but  the  children  of  an  idle  brain. 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy, 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air, 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind.' 

But  one  can  dream  anywhere — in  a  crowd  as  well  as  in  a  cave." 
•*  When  the  fit  is  on  one  it  is  hard  to  get  away  from  it,"  said 

the  gentleman. 

'*  Now,  if  it  were  raining  or  snowing,  or  hailing  or  storming, 

I  could  have  my  fire  lighted,  and  dream  away  the  rest  of  the 

day  in  an  easy-chair." 

•*  Varying  the  e.xcrcisc  with  the  newest  novel  ?  " 

**  No,  I  am  not  much  given  to  novels,  unless  here  and  there 

an  odd  one." 

*'  Arc  you  fond  of  driving  ?  " 

•*  Passionately." 

'*  I  have  a  passably  good  team  in  the  stables." 

•*  Splendid  !     I  noticed  them  yesterday." 

•*  If  you  will  permit  me — they  are  at  your  service." 

••  You  are  very  good  ;    but  even  that,  though  it  may  be  a 

favorite  pastime,  is  not  always  tempting." 
*•  Alone  is  dreary  work — it — all  work  is — 

•*  *  Ahne  !  that  worn-out  word. 

So  idly  spoken  and  so  coldly  heard. 

Vet  all  that  poets  sing,  and  grief  hath  shown. 

Of  hopes  laid  waste,  knells  in  that  word — Aloxe  !  * 
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I  am  turning  poetic,  so  it  is  time  I  took  my  departure,     fste^ 
too,  that  we  have  grown  to  be  the  last  in  the  room." 

With  that  the  lady  touched  the  silver  gong  beside  her  on  the  . 
table.     It  was  answered  by  one  of  the  waiters. 

"  Will  you  ask  them  to  send  my  hinch  to  rtiy  room,  please. 
You  know  the  number — nineteen." 

She  made  a  stately  bow  to  the  gentleman,  and  moved  with  an 
easy,  well-bred  carriage  from  the  room. 

He  remained  for  a  moment  or  two  in  deep  thought ;  then 
quietly  folding  his  napkin,  he  rose  too  and  went  leisurely  away. 
He  took  up  his  hat  from  outside  the  door,  and  strolled  into  the 
office  of  the  hotel.  He  had  intended  to  take  the  team  out  and 
visit  an  old  friend  some  ten  miles  in  the  country.  The  task  was 
beyond  his  energies  for  the  moment,  so  he  gave  it  op.  He  then 
tried  to  write  a  letter  to  his  wife,  but  after  spoiling  a  dozen 
sheets  of  paper,  he  gave  that  up  also.  Lighting  a  cigar,  he 
went  to  the  front  door.  He  lingered  there  a  moment,  and  fail- 
ing to  become  interested  in  the  things  going  on  outside,  he 
lounged  back  again  into  tlie  office.  J 

It  was  not  a  jarring  and  uncomfortable  mood  that  had  come' 
upon  him,  but  a  strange  ^^■ondcrmcnt,  accompanied  by  a  shade 
of  interest  not  unmixed  with  sympathy. 

Nineteen,  he  thought,  and  she  lunches  in  her  room — that's 
the  last  of  her  until  dinner.     Nineteen  ! 

He  strolled  over  to  the  office-counter,  and  began  absently 
turning  over  the  pages  of  the  register. 

Suddenly  No.  19  struck  his  eye,  and  he  paused. 

"  Mrs.  General  Hoodwink,"  he  read,  and  thought — "  Out 
fighting  the  Indians.     Sad  fate  for  such  a  woman." 

The  gentleman  tried  the  papers,  but  found  them  dull.  In 
the  billiard-room  there  was  too  much  noise  and  bustle  for.  him 
to  see  entertainment  there,  so  he  turned  his  steps  once  more 
towards  the  office,  that  haunt  of  the  disturbed  and  idle  in  all 
hotels.  Within  half  an  hour  he  lighted  and  flung  away  a  score 
of  cigars,  and  then,  in  a  fit  of  desperate  rcHQive  to  get  away 
from  himself,  he  w.ilkcd  into  the  town  to  see  what  the  girls 
were  at. 

He  met  his  sister  and  a  couple  of  young  friends,  going  from 
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shop  to  shop  deeply  immersed  in  the  mysteries  of  millinery. 
He  joined  them,  and  for  a  time  succeeded  in  elevating  himself 
to  the  standard  of  their  discussions.  Once  or  twice  he  had  a 
relapse,  but  they  woke  him  up.  He  gave  a  man  a  twenty 
dollar  bill  to  pay  for  a  pair  of  riding-gloves  for  one  of  the  young 
ladies,  and  when  tlie  shopman  returned  him  the  change,  he 
asked,  **  What's  this  for  ?  "  When  told  it  was  the  balance  due 
him  out  of  the  bill,  he  took  it  in  a  confused,  forgetful  manner, 
saying : 

••  Oh,  yes  ;  thank  you — much  obliged." 

Showing  nothing  of  the  transaction  was  present  to  him,  and 
that  another  subject  was  holding  control  over  his  attention. 

The  lady  did  not  appear  at  dinner,  a  circumstance  which  both 
surprised  and  pained  him. 

A  croquet  party  who  were  going  out  to  play  upon  the  lawn, 
invited  him  to  make  one  of  the  number,  but  he  declined  under 
an  excuse  of  fatigue. 

He  sat  on  the  balcony,' and  smoked  and  watched  the  game. 

When  he  had  been  about  an  hour  sitting,  looking  half  the 
time  at  nothing,  he  happened  to  turn  his  head,  and  on  the  other 
end  of  the  balcony  he  saw  the  lady  in  something  the  same  posi- 
tion as  himself,  and  with  the  same  indifference  to  surroundings. 

He  rose  from  his  scat,  flung  away  the  cigar,  and  went  to- 
wards her. 

She  gave  a  slij^ht  start  of  surprise  as  he  approached.  But 
recognizing  him.  she  smiled  sadly  and  said,  without  moving — 
••  Good  evening." 

*•  Watching  the  croquet,"  he  asked. 
•    ''Partly." 

*•  They  will  soon  have  to  give  up.      It  is  getting  dark." 

**  The  lesson  of  life  :  we  must  give  everything  up — and 
soon." 

••  Well,  that  is  a  thing  one  could  leave  without  much  regret." 

•*  1  don't  know  about  that.  To  some  of  those  engaged  in  it 
there,  it  is  as  engrossing  as  more  serious  occupation,  and  it  will 
be  as  painful  to  them  to  leave  it,  as  it  would  be  for  others  to 
put  by  a  thing  they  were  longer  attached  to — " 

**I  missed  you  from  the  dinner-table." 
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'  You  are  verj'  polite  ;    but  I  suppose   you   undersQ 


woman 
missed.' 


flaltered  when  she   is  made  to  feel  =he 


'  It  is  not  that,  but  I  have  been  thinking  < 


r  the 


gipsy  pic- 


"  Oh  !  indeed — I  had  forgotten  it." 

"That  was,  I  suppose,  because  you  had  not  found  the  figure 
for  the  foreground." 

' '  Probably  ;  but  it  was  not  I  who  said  that  one  was  wanting 
there." 

"  No  ;  that  was  my  suggestion." 

"  In  the  interest  of  art  ?  " 

"  You  almost  dare  me  to  tell  you." 

"  And  if  I  did  dare  you  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  no." 

•■  Then,  in  an  artistic  sense,  it  must  be  in  your  desire  for  the'J 
perfect  and  the  beautiful." 

"  Rather  in  my  desire  to  be  with  tlie  perfect  and  tlie  beau-  J 
tiful." 

"  I  see  you  have  some  daring." 

"  Would  yau  have  me  human  and  without  it  ?" 

"  I  would  have  you  take  me  down  there  by  the  river  for  half 
an  hour,  if  you  have  nothing  better  to  do." 

The  following  morning  he  was  rather  perplexed  to  find  she 
was  not  down  to  breakfast.  About  midday  he  ventured  to  in 
quire  for  her,  and  one  of  the  waiters  told  him  she  had  gone  out. 
He  took  the  team  and  drove  round  by  the  lake  on  the  chance 
of  meeting  her.  Luck  was  with  him.  She  was  in  the  road, 
almost  at  the  first  curve  in  the  bend.  The  day  was  all  that- 
could  be  desired.  The  horses  were  in  fine  spirits,  and  it  was 
dusk  before  the  lady  and  gentleman  returned  to  the  hotel.  Be- 
ing obliged  to  go  into  the  town  the  next  morning  on  business, 
the  gentleman  saw  nothing  of  the  lady  until  afternoon.  He 
then  asked  about  her,  and  fearing  she  might  be  dispirited  or 
ailing,  as  they  told  him  she  had  not  appeared  that  morning,  he 
went  up  stairs  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  No.  39.  In  answer 
to  the  usual  summons,  he  moved  the  knob  and  went  in,  but,  to 
his  amazement,  the  lady  wqs  in  tears. 
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**  I  fear  I  have  committed  an  indiscretion/'  he  said. 

"  No  ;  it  is  nothing.  I  was  only— O,  what  nonsense  it  is  !  " 
And  the  lady  tried  to  smile  and  be  jolly. 

"  May  I  not  ask  the  cause  !  "  inquired  the  gentleman. 

•'Why  should  I  trouble  you  ?  " 

"  Because  it  would  be  such  a  pleasure  to  me  to  do  something 
for  you." 

"  Business  matters  belong  to  husbands.  I  am  keeping  some 
for  mine.  I  wish,  though,  he  would  not  try  my  patience  so 
much  in  this  way." 

**  You  expect  him  soon  ?  " 

"Him,  or  a  message  from  him,  every  moment.  I  have 
been  waiting  now  ten  days.  I  wish  they  would  abolish  the 
Indians." 

**  I  am  sure  they  would,  if  people  only  knew  they  were  a 
nuisance  to  ladies." 

•*  They  have  been  the  cause  of  very  serious  trouble  to  me, 
and  that's  the  truth." 

**  Won't  you  let  me  make  amends  for  the  Indians  ?  " 

*•  Thank  you  ;  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  now." 

•*  But  until  your  husband  conies.  You  know  he  may  be  de- 
layed yet  longer." 

"That's  true  ;  and  those  bills  cannot  delay.  The  people  are 
bothering  the  life  out  of  me  for  their  money — " 

**  Money! — how  much  do  they  want  ?  " 

**  Oh,  a  thousand  dollars,  I  think  !  " 

**  I  will  send  you  up  a  check,  and  you  can  get  rid  of  them  at 
once.  Now,  that's  settled.  What  are  you  going  to  do  this 
afternoon  ?  '* 

•'  No,  it  is  not  settled  ;  and  I  can't  allow  you  to  lend  me  your 
money,  and  go  off  in  that  lordly  way." 

••  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

•*  Tell  you  the  whole  story,  as  you  have  heard  part  of  it." 

**  It  will  be  a  bore  ;  but  go  on." 

"  I  have  but  just  come  on  from  town,  where  I  was  waiting  re- 
mittances that  did  not  arrive.  I  had  tons  of  bills  all  round  me, 
and  to  pay  them  off  I  pledged  my  diamonds.  I  have  the  tickets 
here,  and  as  you  are  going  to  lend  me  the  money  to  pay  off  these 
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abominable  bills,  I  insist   you   shall   take  these  tickets  as  9 
curity." 
"  But—" 

"  No  buts.  You  must  take  the  tickets,  or  I  won't  take  the  \ 
money." 

The  lady  put  them  into  an  envelope  and  passed  them  to  the 
gentleman.  He  concealed  them  in  one  of  the  ample  recesses  of 
his  pocketbook,  and  left  the  room.  Five  minutes  after  he  sent 
her  ten  one  hundred  dollar  bills,  as  .she  requested  him  to  get  the 
check  changed  for  her,  because  she  wanted  to  use  some  of  the  J 
money  at  once. 

That  night  she  left  the  hotel  without  bidding  him  good- 
bye. 

He  went  to  town  a  few  days  afterwards  and  called  upon  the  I 
pawnbroker,  whose  address  was  on  the  tickets. 

It  occurred  to  the  gentleman  it  would  be  rather  a  nice  way  of  J 
doing  it,  to  release  the  diamonds  and  send  them  to  the  lady,  [ 
She  had  written  from  a  neighboring  town  explaining  her  abrupt  I 
departure. 

The  pawnbroker  had  lent  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy  dol- 
lars on  the  goods  named  on  the  tickets. 

The  gentleman  paid  the  amount  with  the  interest,  and  was 
astonished  to  find,  on  opening  the  little  parcels  handed  to  him 
— paste  and  plate. 

"  Are  these  the  right  things  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Yes.  sir.      You  can    see   they  are  what  the    tickets  call 
for." 

"  You  surely  never  lent  thirteen  hundred  dollars  on  these  ?  " 

"  Indeed  we  did,  sir.     It  is,  after  all,  but  a  matter  of  forni ; 

the  lady  is  an  old  customer.     She  came  here  in  great  distress, 

and  not  wishing  to  refuse  her,  we  lent  her  the  money,  although 

the  things  are  really  worth  but  very  little. " 

The  gentleman  flung  the  packages  on  the  counter  and  walked 
out  of  the  place.  He  thought  for  a  moment  of  calling  in  a 
policeman,  but  a  second  reflection  brought  up  a  phantom  of  his 
wife,  and  he  abandoned  that  idea. 

Thrusting  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  he  strode  up  the  street, 
making  a  mental  calculation  something  to  this  effect: 
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'*  A  thousand  for  the  experience,  and  another  for  the  gipsy 
picture  !  Ah — well — Martha  always  said  I  was  too  romantic. 
I'm  done,  now  !  " 

Just  then  the  lady  was  at  about  the  second  quotation  with 
another  gentleman. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


HAKRY  GIFKORD 

THIS  amazing  young  man  is  known  as  the  "Prince"  of 
"  patent  safe  game  "  men.  He  was  born  in  or  near  Pough- 
keepsie,  and  is  most  highly  connected.  When  quite  young  he 
commenced  a  Hfe  of  debauchery,  which  he  endeavored  to  gratify 
by  every  expedient  at  command  and  that  his  fertile  genius 
could  invent,  but  his  native  city  was  too  small  a  field  for  such 
operations,  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  it  for  his  "  Double 
ITealings. "  He  went  to  New  York,  and  the  first  thing  heard  of 
him  was  a  confidence  transaction  in  which  he  tried  to  rob  his 
own  mother.  He  is  now  38  years  of  age,  S  feet  10  inches  high, 
has  dark-brown  hair,  a  full,  sandy  beard  and  weak  eyes.  He 
weighs  170  pounds,  and  is  known  as  a  "  confidence  man." 


a 


WILLIAM   BUNKER 

Is  a  burglar  and  a  native  of  America.  He  stands  5  feet  10 
inches  high,  is  31  years  of  age,  has  dark  complexion,  black 
hair,  a  large  prominent  nose,  and  weighs  165  lbs. 


WILLIAM   BROOKS 

Is  a  hotel  thief  and  an  American.  He  is  40  years  of  age,  5 
feet  8  inches  high,  has  a  dark  complexion  and  whiskers  tinged 
with  gray ;  on  his  left  arm  is  a  female  in  India  ink.  He  weighs 
I  SO  lbs. 

THEODORE  BISHOP 

Is  of  German  origin  and  a  confidence  man.  He  is  34  years  of 
age,  S  feet  6  inches  high,  of  light  complexion,  and  has  blue  eyes. 
Two  of  his  front  teeth  are  missing,  and  he  has  an  ugly  scar  on 
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the  neck  that  shows  plainly  over  his  shirt  collar.  Bishop  is  a 
dangerous  man,  though  apparently  of  temperate,  subdued 
manner. 

JAMES   BURNS 

Is  an  American  and  a  pickpocket.  He  is  26  years  of  age,  S 
feet  8  inches  high,  has  a  dark  complexion,  dark  eyes  and  very 
regular  features. 

'*  HOD  '*   BACON 

Is  a  confidence  man  and  an  American.  He  is  45  years  of  age, 
and  stands  5  feet  8^  inches  high.  He  has  a  fair  complexion, 
whiskers  tinged  with  gray,  and  an  affable,  pleasant  manner  with 
good  address. 

J.    H.    BRANDS 

Is  a  hotel  thief.  He  is  32  years  of  age,  stands  5  feet  10  inches 
high,  and  is  a  native  of  America.  He  has  dark  hair,  a  fresh 
color  and  a  genteel  manner  of  carr\'ing  himself.  Nature  would 
seem  to  have  well  equipped  hini  for  the  line  he  has  taken  up. 

KATE    BARkV 

Is  a  shoplifter  and  30  years  of  age.  She  can  be  recognized  at  a 
glance  from  the  portrait  of  her  here.  She  is  travelling  through 
the  country  just  at  the  moment,  but  she  makes  her  headquarters 
in  Brooklyn. 


( I 


RED    NOSE   BARNEY 


Is  a  pickpocket  and  an  American.  He  is  28  years  of  age, 
stands  5  feet  9  inches  high,  has  dark  hair,  a  large  red  nose,  blue 
eyes,  and  weighs  160  lbs. 

WALTER    BROWN. 

Alias  Benton.  This  man  has  always  been  looked  upon  by  his 
associates  as  a  second-rate  pickpocket,  but  he  obtained  some 
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fame  through  being  connected  with  the  Washington  safe  bur- 
glarj'.  He  is  27  years  of  age,  5  feet  10  inches  high,  has  black 
hair,  stooped  shoulders,  a  long,  sleepy  looking  face  and  large 
ears.     He  weighs  150  lbs. 


HKNRY   W.    CURTIS 

Is  an  American,  a  burglar  and  murderer.  He  is  38  years  of  | 
age,  5  feet  10  inches  high.  He  has  a  dark,  forbidding-looking  J 
thin  face,  and  weighs  160  lbs. 


KATE  CLAnCEY 

Is  of  Irish  origin  and  a  "shoplifter."  She  is  26  years  of  age,  5 
feet  5  inches  high,  has  light  hair,  a  fair  complexion,  and  is  very 
good-looking. 

KARTWRtCHT   KRUGER 

Is  a  contidence  man  and  an  American.  .  He  is  40  years  of  Sige, 
5  feel  8  inches  high,  has  a  dark  complexion,  regular  features 
<-ind  a  bald  head. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

r.ANCO. 

ORIGIN    AND    HISTORY    OK   THE    GAME — HOW     IT    IS     PLAYED     AND     WHY     IT 
SHOULD    BE    AVOIDED. 

ONE  of  the  most  seductive,  delusive,  and  dangerous  of  the 
games  by  which  innocent  people  are  despoiled  of  their 
money,  is  that  known  by  the  name  of  Banco  It  is  the  means 
by  which  a  whole  host  of  sharpers  prey  upon  unsuspecting  visi- 
tors to  large  cities,  and  it  flourishes  at  full  growth  in  every  town 
in  America. 

Banco  is  so  simple  in  its  form,  and  so  apparently  honest,  that 
it  is  calculated  to  deceive  even  the  shrewdest.  In  reality,  it  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  old  English  pastime  of  •*  Eight 
dice  cloth."  It  was  introduced  into  this  country  about  the 
year  1855,  improved  upon,  and  baptized  Banco. 

California  was  the  first  place  in  which  the  game  took  deep 
root  ;  but  after  some  embellishments  and  superficial  changes,  it 
spread  all  over  the  land.  In  1869  a  well-known  sportini^  man 
— we  may  as  well  call  him  Spriggins  here — who  travelled  the 
Mississippi,  and  who  had  become  too  well  known  at  his  old 
tricks,  adopted  the  game  and  gave  it  the  finish  it  possesses  to- 
day. He  found  it  so  remunerative  in  the  steamboats  that  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the  wandering  life  upon  the  river  and 
settle  in  the  city.  He  accordingly  bent  his  canvas  towards  New 
York  and  opened  a  "magazine"  there.  Spriggins  called  his 
venture  the  **  Havana  Lottery,"  and  though  there  was  very 
little  lottery  about  it.  and  nothing  at  all  of  Havana,  it  answered 
all  his  purposes  to  a  charm.  As  the  cloth  is  spread,  ready  for 
the  customer,  it  has  a  most  inviting  appearance  for  the  specula- 
tive. Upon  it  are  fourteen  blanks,  twelve  of  which  are  occupied 
by  stars,  two  numbers,  28  and  36,  are  simply  covered  by  the 
hood  '*  Banco."     These  two  last  numbers  are  supposed  to  be 
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always  crowned  until  the  last  draw  or  throw  of  the  dice,  when  i 
the  victim  is  counted  in  on  one  of  them,  and  naturally  loses  all  | 
the  money  he  has  put  down.     The  '■Banco"  offices  in   New  ( 
York  are  generally  conducted  by  a  firm  of  two  or  three,  and  thcyj 
employ  an  army  of  "ropers-in."     These  offices  are  furnished.] 
with  all  the  appointments  of  first-class  commercial  houses,  and  J 
have  an  air  ofsubstantial  value  about  them  thai  immediately  put*  I 
to  Right  any  suspicion  that  may  come  into  the  minds  of  visitors 
All  the  furniture,  desks,  maps,  books,  arc  of  the  very  best  mate-  1 
rial,  and  selected  and  disposed  to  the  very  best  advantage.   There 
is  a  private  room,  a  consulting  room,  a  waiting  room,  and  a 
general  office.     In  the  best  "  houses  "  glass  partitions  and  glass  ' 
doors  abound,  and  an  impression    is  made  on  the  mind  of  the 
■■  customer  "  at  his  very  entrance  that  large  wealth  is  certainly 
at  the  back  of  the  institution.     Of  course  it  is  not  easy  to  find  I 
these  places.     A  man  might  travel  a  large  city  for  a  whole  day, 
and  though  there  were  dozens  of  them   in  the  town,  as  there  i 
usually  is,  he  could  not  detect  one.     But  if  a  man  puts  on  an  l 
sophisticated  air,  and  assumes  the  awkwardness  of  one  in  a  j 
strange  place,  he  will  soon  be  approached  by  a  "Banco  roper-  ' 
in."     The  men  travel  in  pairs  and  work  in  ihc  following  rti.n 
The  first  one,  or,  as  he  is  called,  the  "  Feeler,"  as  soon  as  he 
notices  a  stranger  on  the  street,  or  in  any  large  public  place, 
accosts  him  in  a  warm,  gratified  manner  as  an  old  acquaintance. 
Taking  the  gentleman  by  the  hand,  he  will  pour  out  a  volley  on 
him  .in  the  style  of  the  ordinary  city  gentleman,  completely  at 
his  ease. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  Mr.  Wilson,"  he  will  begin,  "  when  did  you 
come  to  town  ?  Where  are  you  staying  ?  Why  did  you  not 
come  up  to  the  house?  Now,  wherc's  the  use  of  inviting  yon 
every  time  you  come  to  the  city  if  you  won't  accept  a  fellow's 
hospitality?  At  all  events,  you'll  come  up  and  sec  us  before 
you  go.  1  sent  yoii  goods  on  last  week,  I  hope  they  turned  out 
all  satisfactory." 

The  gentleman  is  so  overpowered  with  the  good-nature  and 
friendliness  of  this  reception  that  he  invariably  replies  : 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir.  My  name  is  Carter,  not  Wilson.  1 
am  in  the  dry-goods  line." 
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Mr.  "  Roper-in ''  expects  this,  so  he  is  not  in  the  least  taken 
aback,  but  with  the  most  assured  coolness  in  the  world  goes  on : 
**  Dear  me,  that's  very  strange.  I  would  have  sworn  you  were 
Mr.  Wilson  from  London,  Ohio.  Remarkable  likeness,  upon 
my  word.     You  don't  know  him,  I  suppose  ?  " 

•*  No,  sir,  I  am  from  Miles,  Michigan." 

••  Well,  this  is  the  best  joke  of  the  season.  When  I  see  Wilson 
we  shall  have  a  good  laugh  at  it.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Carter  ;  I  am 
very  sorry  I  detained  you  so  long.  I  hope,  though,  we  shall 
meet  again  while  you  are  in  the  city,"  and  the  **  roper-in  "  moves 
oflf. 

He  is  immediately  encountered  by  his  companion  or  partner, 
**  Roper-in"  No.  2,  or  as  he  is  styled,  the  **  catcher."  Mr. 
**  Feeler"  gives  Mr.  **  Catcher"  all  the  particulars  respecting 
Mr.  Carter — that  is,  he  is  from  Miles,  Michigan,  in  the  dry- 
goods  business,  in  the  city  buying  goods,  staying  at  such  a 
hotel,  and  so  on  with  whatever  he  has  gleaned  during  his  con- 
versation with  the  merchant. 

The  **  Catcher"  follows  Mr.  Carter  and  keeps  after  him  until 
a  favorable  opportunity  occurs  for  accosting  him.  Then  walk- 
ing straight  up  to  the  merchant,  with  extended  hand,  he  will 
begin  : 

'*  Good  gracious,  Mr.  Carter ;  why  how  do  you  do,  and 
what  are  you  doing  in  town  ?  How  arc  all  the  folks  in  .Miles  ? 
I  trust  dry-goods  arc  flourishing.  How  is  Mr.  Allcash,  the 
president  of  the  First  National  Hank  ?  " 

"  Catcher  "  has  found  the  name  in  the  'luitik  Xotc  Reporter^  a 
publication  he  always  carries  in  his  pocket  for  instant  reference. 

Carter  is  at  first,  perhaps,  surprised,  and  then  half  pleased  at 
meeting  some  one,  at  all  events,  from  his  own  part  of  the 
country.     Still,  with  the  caution  of  his  class,  he  will  answer  : 

**  I  can't  say  that  I  can  place  you  exactly;  but  I " 

**  Why,  you  know  old  Allcash's  family,  I  suppose  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir,  certainly,  ever>' one  of  them." 

"  Well.  I  ought  to  be  heir  to  a  large  portion  of  whatever  is 
left  there ;  but  at  present  I  am " 

**  Not  Obadiah's  nephew  surely,  that  was  on  Ea>t  here  at 
College  ?  " 
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"  The  very  same,  Mr.  Carter,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
glad  I  am  to  see  you." 

'•Well,  this  beats  all,  and  you  may  swear  I'm  just  the  same. 
Now  we'll  just  go  in  here  and  lake  a  h'ttle  drink,  for  I'm  all 
worn  down  and  I  want  a  dish  of  refreshment." 

■'  With  atl  my  heart,  but  I  don't  know  where  to  go,  as  I  aia 
not  much  acquainted  in  the  city." 

"The  first  good  place  we  see  will  do.  But  now  tell  nic, 
what  are  you  doing  with  yourself?  " 

''  Well,  now  I  want  to  confide  a  secret  to  you,  Mr.  Carter, 
and  you  must  promise  me  not  to  say  a  word  about  it  when  you 
get  home  ;  it  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  ever  did  such  a  thuig. 
and  I  promise  you  it  will  be  the  last." 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  I'll  say  nothing  of  it." 

"  Well,  as  1  was  coming  over  in  the  cars  I  met  a  Cuban  and 
I  bought  a  Havana  Lottery  Ticket  from  him  for  a  dollar,  I 
showed  it  to  the  clerk  in  the  hotel  this  morning  and  he  informs 
me  it  has  drawn  a  prize." 

"  That's  not  so  bad,"  puts  in  Mr.  Carter. 

"  Now,  I  want  to  get  what  it  calls  for,"  continues  "  Catcher, 
"  and  I  would  like  you  to  step  over  as  far  as  the  banking  house 
with  me.  We  will  get  a  couple  of  new  hats  or  something  on 
the  way  back." 

Carter  hesitates,  but  as  he  cannot  refuse  to  accompany  a 
townsman  so  short  a  distance,  he  finally  comphcs.  They  find 
the  banking  house  and  walk  in. 

"  Catcher"  asks  : 

"  Is  this  where  you  cash  Havana  Lottery  tickets  ?  " 

"Yes,"  is  the  prompt  reply,  "Allow  me  to  sec  your 
ticket." 

"  Catcher"  hands  in  a  printed  slip  made  to  resemble  a  gen- 
uine ticket. 

Spriggins  behind  the  counter  puts  on  his  glasses;  opens  a 
huge  account  book,  examines  the  ticket,  hunts  for  the  corre- 
sponding figures  along  the  columns  of  his  journal,  turning  page 
after  page  and  masses  of  pages,  going  forward  and  then  back 
among  the  pages  and  from  book  to  book  until  finally  he  dis- 
covers the  exact  counterpart  of  the  ticket.  Then  looking  up  with 
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a  solemn  air  pregnant  with  the  magnitude  of  the  communication 
he  is  about  to  make,  Spriggins  or  his  representative  remarks  : 

'*  Young  man,  this  ticket  draws  $5,000.  You  doubtless 
know  that  this  is  but  the  twentieth  part  of  the  whole  ticket, 
and  you  are  entitled  to  but  two  hundred  and  one  dollars." 

•*  Yes,  sir,"  replies  "  Catcher,"  '*  I  understand  that." 

•*  There  is  your  money,  sir,"  adds  Spriggins,  handing  out  the 
$200,  **  and  here  is  a  ticket  foD  the  one  dollar  that  entitles  you 
to  a  chance  in  the  special  drawing.  You  are  liable  to  get  from 
five  to  five  thousand  dollars,  and  if  you  are  pressed  for  time 
you  can  call  in  to-morrow." 

**  I  can't  wait  until  to-morrow,"  says  **  Catcher." 

**  TTien  leave  it  with  your  friend,  probably  he  will  remain  in 
the  city  a  few  days." 

•*  Catcher"  turning  to  Mr.  Carter,  asks  : 

"  When  are  you  going  home,  sir  ?  " 

*•  I  intended  leaving  on  Monday  morning." 

"Well,"  breaks  in  ''Catcher.""!  think  we  may  as  well 
draw  it  now." 

**  V^ery  good,"  answers  Spriggins,  "  you  can  do  so.  Walk 
this  way." 

He  introduces  them  into  a  private  room,  removes  a  piano 
cover  from  a  seeming  instrument  and  reveals  the  cloth  all  ready 
for  business. 

Taking  his  place  at  the  inside  centre  of  the  board,  Spiiggins 
explains  after  this  fashion  : 

"  Gentlemen,  this  is  what  is  called  the  Havana  Special  Draw- 
ing. We  keep  this  diagram  here  just  for  the  benefit  of  persons 
who  reside  out  of  town.  When  they  get  one  of  those  tickets 
they  have  but  to  come  here  and  see  the  result  decided  in  a  few 
minutes.  Now,  a  moment's  attention,  and  I  will  explain  it  to 
you." 

"  Catcher  "  seats  himself  opposite  Spriggins,  and  desires  Mr. 
Carter  to  be  seated  also,  as  he  may  want  to  buy  a  ticket." 

Spriggins  quickly  takes  him  up,  saying  : 

•*  We  do  not  sell  tickets  here.  This  office  is  merely  for  the 
accommodation  of  people  who  have  been  successful,  and  drawn 
prizes." 
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This  is  thrown  out  to  copvince  Carter  he  was  not  bn 
there  with  the  object  or  ^elltng  him  a  tickeL 

With  that  remark  as  a  parenthesis,  Spriggins  goes  on  : 
"  This  is  a  branch  of  the  Havana  Lottery.  As  you  see,  there 
are  forty-one  numbers,  but  of  these  there  are  tweive  star  nuni 
bers  and  twenty-six  prizes,  ivhich  average  from  two  for  one  up 
to  $S,000.  What  I  mean  by  two  for  one  is  this — if  you  shouM 
draw  this  number  twenty-two,  it. says  two  for  one.  You  wouUl 
get  for  four  tickets,  suppose  that  your  tickets  were  for  the 
amount  of  $ioo,  you  would  receive  $200,  and  so  on.  If  you 
drew  a  prize,  the  more  you  had  down  the  more  you  would  take 
up." 

At  this  point  Spriggins  takes  from  his  pocket  a  large  roll  of 
money  and  a  parcel  of  tickets,  running  in  numbers  from  one  to 
six.     Continuing  his  explanation,  he  says : 

"  The  lowest  number  on  the  cloth  is  eight,  the  highest  48. 
Between  these  two  are  to  be  found  all  intervening  numbers.  By 
drawing  eight  of  those  tickets  from  this  package,  and  adding  the 
numbers  together  the  same  as  with  dice,  you  will  get  a  result  in 
round  figures,  and  a  correspondent  to  that  result  you  will  find 
on  the  cloth.  Now,  that  combination  made,  and  that  result  dis- 
covered, 1  will  pay  you  whatever  that  number  calls  for  from  $1 
to  $S.ooo." 

Catcher,  ajJpearing  satisfied  with  the  explanation,  draws. 
Spriggins  informs  him  that  there  is  no  prize,  but  he  adds  : 

"  If  you  put  one  dollar  with  that  one  you  can  draw  again,  and 
if  you  get  a  prize  I  will  pay  you  double  the  amount." 

Catcher  pays  the  dollar,  and,  turning  to  Carter,  requests  him 
to  make  a  draw  for  him,  as  he  (Catcher)  is  unlucky. 
Carter  draws,  and  receives  $40. 

"  Draw  again,  Mr.  Carter."  urges  Catcher,  •'  and  I  will  put 
down  one  of  those  tickets  for  myself  and  one  for  you,  so  that  if 
you  should  win  the  $5,000  you  share  half  without  the  laying  out 
of  a  dollar." 

Cirter  draws,  and,  as  before,  is  paid  two  for  one.  Both  are 
then  handed  two  tickets  each  by  Spriggins. 

When  this  period  in  the  ^mwc  is  r(.Mched  the  ""Catcher"  usu- 
ally suj;i;ests  taking  out  sontc  of  ti)c  ujoncy.  but   the    Mr.   Car- 
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tcr,  or,  as  he  is  termed,  the  **  Sucker,"  will  as  generally  object 
to  it  until  they  have  made  another  trial  of  fortune.  The  ncvt 
draw  represents  a  steer,  and  there  Spriggins  stops  the  game  to 
point  out  that : 

'*  Whenever  you  draw  a  steer  you  have  the  privilege  of  doub- 
ling up,  and  if  you  draw  seven  steers  without  taking  a  prize  you 
are  entitled  to  receive  all  your  money  back.  But  remember  you 
must  represent,  each  time  you  draw,  a  steer.  If  you  should  get 
this  number  twenty-seven  it  has  two  steers.  I  should  have  to 
place  $500  to  your  credit,  and  that  money  would  remain  in 
chancer)'  until  the  end  of  the  seven  draws.  In  case  you  then 
drew  nothing  but  steers,  you  would  take  all  you  put  on  the 
cloth  as  well  as  the  $500  in  chancery ;  so  you  see,  gentlemen, 
by  that  management  of  the  numbers  you  would  gain  a  large 
amount  of  money.  Now,  you  must  represent  every  throw. 
This  time  it  will  take  one  more  of  your  tickets,  and  you  drau 
again  " 

With  a  grand  flourish  and  much  show  of  open  dealing,  Sprig- 
gins  manipulates  the  numbers,  counting  them  as  he  finishes 
with  number  twenty-seven  and  exclaiming  : 

**  I  have  to  place  $500  to  the  credit  of  each  of  you  gentle- 
men." 

**  Catcher"  becomes  very  e.vcited,  gambols  about  the  room 
and  shakes  hands  several  times  with  the  verdant  Carter. 
Spriggins  coolly  counts  out  the  money,  puts  it  into  two  silver 
vessels  that  stand  on  cither  side  of  him.  He  continues  his  ex- 
ordium on  the  matter  in  hand,  and  works  toward  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  deal  with  all  the  ease  of  a  man  entirely 
untouched  by  the  great  loss  he  has  suffered — one  used  to  the 
great  game  of  life-losing,  winning,  winning  and  losing. 

'*  You  have  now  but  four  draws  left,  gentlemen."  the  trained, 
well-modulated  voice  announces,  **  so  that  entails  an  addition 
of  six  dollars  each  to  your  tickets." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  the  state  of  feeling  to  which 
the  pair  of  swindlers  have,  by  this  time,  roused  Carter,  he  will 
quickly  follow  the  example  and  advice  of  his  newly-found 
friend. 

••  Catcher  "  puts  up  his  six  dollars  and  Carter's  pocket-book 
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is  out  in  a  minute  and  open.  His  stock  of  money  is  no  soonei  1 
uncovered  than  its  bulk  is  scanned  by  four  sharp  eyes,  well  j 
practised  in  this  sort  of  work. 

On  goes  the  game,  until  it  requires  $55  in  money  to  back  up 
the  tickets,  and  but  two  draws  left.     The  money  is  again  placed   \ 
in  the  bank,  and  then  a  star  is  spotted. 

It  now  takes  $225  and  but  one  more  chance  remaining. 

"  If  you  do  not  draw  a  prize  this  time,"  ejaculates  Spriggins, 
"  all  you  can  lose  is  your  tickets.     You  take  back  your  money,   | 
and  the  $500  placed  for  you  in  chancery." 

Another  turn  of  fortune's  round  and  Spriggins  appears  to  be 
attacked  with  the  slightest  possible  shade  of  excitement. 

"This  is  your  last  hope,  gentlemen  ;  and  it  matters  not  what  ' 
you  draw,  it  must  be  a  stud  or  a  prize,  and  it  takes  this  time 
$1,250,  which  you  must  represent." 

Carter,  feeling  he  has  gone  too  far  to  retract  at  this  stage,  the 
spirit  of  the  place  and  the  thing  being  strong  upon  him,  the 
money  is  handed  over,  though  reluctantly,  and  Spriggins  again 
moves.  If  Mr.  Carter  should  not  have  that  amount  about  him 
the  scamps  will  oblige  him  by  accepting  a  check,  and  that  cere-  ' 
mony  ended  where  it  is  required  ;  all  soeni  sAtisfir-d  but  i 
unhappy  man  they  are  fleecing,  and  he  sits  pale  and  haggard 
on  the  ragged  edge  of  expectation,  hope  and  dread.  Spriggins 
resumes  the  chorus,  and  on  it  runs  to  the  effect: 

"  This  is  your  last  draw,  gentlemen,  and  should  you  strike  the 
blank  or  '  Banco,'  you  lose  it.  That  number  is  28,  but  you  might 
be  drawing  numbers  for  six  months  and  never  strike  that  one 
Indeed,  our  experience  is  that  it  is  very  seldom  reached." 

The  last  drawing  is  completed,  the  numbers  on  the  tickets  are 
counted  up  and  they  make  exactly  28.  This  is  the  point  of  the 
whole  game,  and  the  one  which  the  thieves  are  always  endeav- 
oring to  reach.  It  is  effected  with  a  very  little  slight  of  hand,* 
but  it  produces  wonderful  results. 

"  Catcher  "  jumps  to  his  feet  as  Spriggins  quietly  puts  the 
money  in  the  draw,  and  asks  Carter  to  come  along. 

Spriggins  looks  up  for  a  moment  and  remarks  : 

"  Gentlemen,  it's  customary  for  us  to  take  the  names  of  those 
nho  lose  or  win  money  in  this  office  during  the  day   for   publi- 
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cation  in  the  morning  papers.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give 
me  yours  ?  " 

•*  My  name  !  "  groans  Carter,  who  has  probably  lost  all  tlie 
money  he  brought  to  town  to  buy  goods  with.  **  Good  God, 
sir !  don't  do  such  a  thing  as  that,  it  would  ruin  me  !  I  am  bad 
enough  as  it  is,  but  that  would  destroy  my  vanity.  Let  me  get 
away  as  quietly  as  I  can,  and  make  this  occurrence  a  blank  for 
ever  in  my  mind,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible." 

This  is  the  efTect  desired  to  be  produced  by  the  mention  of 
the  morning  papers,  and  poor  Carter  walks  off  demurely,  afraid 
to  be  even  seen  coming  out  of  the  place  shorn  of  his  wealth  and 
illusions. 

Carters  are  robbed  in  this  way  every  day  in  every  city  of 
America,  by  Spriggins's,  of  course,  that  is,  no  man's  name  en- 
gaged in  this  business,  the  word  is  merely  used  to  represent  a 
class,  and  it  will  be  well  for  merchants  visiting  these  towns  to  read 
this  sketch  and  seriously  weigh  the  allurement  of  **  Banco." 


CHAPTER    XV. 


"POLLY"    NICK. 


Wt  UHCXPCCTED     MCeTING— HCR    1 

aMuafZ%"~"  aoKo" — "nick" — "i 

T»lr  ACJtOU   THE   OCEA\. 


I    CAHSOTS,"    »SD  " 


"  Ai  tlippery  >s  Ihe  Gordiui  kiioi  i*u  lutd." 

EXCUSE    me,   madam,    I   want   to   speak   to   you   for   a 
moment." 

"  Mc,  sir  ?  certainty  ;  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

■*  Thai  will  do.     You  have  already  satisfied  me,  Mrs.  Nick." 

"  Nick,  sir!  What  do  you  mean?  My  name  is  not  Nick, 
but  Jones." 

"  Changed  it  again,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  never  changed  it  but  once,  sir,  and  that  was  when  I  took  ' 
a  husband." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.     Then  'Jimmy  '  is  a  Jones  now." 

"  There  you  are  again  mistaken,  sir.  My  husband's  name  is 
'  Edgar.'  " 

"  How  elegant !  You  don't  say  so.  And  you 'don't  know 
me,  1  suppose?" 

"  Sir,  that  honor  has  been  denied  me." 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Nick,  we  will  take  a  little  walk  together,  and 
perhaps  at  the  end  of  the  journey  I  may  hand  you  my  card. " 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  receive  It,  sir,  if  it  would  in  any 
way  throw  light  upon  this  mystery.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  though, 
my  time  is  so  occupied  this  afternoon  I  shall  have  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  your  society." 

"  But  suppose  I  insist,  and  will  not  be  denied." 

"  That  alters  matters  very  considerabh.  And  sir,  as  you  in- 
sist, may  I  inquire  where  our  journey  is  likely  to  terminate." 

"At  the  police-office,  madam." 

"  Ah,  then  you  are—" 
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"  Well  known  to  you,  Mrs.  Nick,  so  we'll  stop  this  nonsense, 
if  you  please,  and  start.  I  addressed  you  as  I  did  to  get  the 
«ound  of  your  voice,  and  '  make  assurance  doubly  sure.' " 

"And  the  charge  is — " 

"  Grand  larceny  from  the  person,  madam." 

"  It  is  a  mistake.  I  am  not  the  person  you  want.  There 
will  be  trouble  about  this  if  you  dare  to  arrest  me." 

**  Now,  weVe  had  chaff  enough.  I'm  willing  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  all  the  trouble,  I  assure  you." 

This  little  scene  occurred  on  Broadway  between  Mrs.  Nick 
and  myself,  the  day  I  arrested  her  for  the  first  time.  She 
had  been  in  New  York  some  months  then,  and  had  been 
robbing  the  passengers  in  the  stages  very  successfully.  In  the 
line  of  thieving  she  pursued,  there  has  scarcely  ever  been  a 
woman  in  this  country  who  possessed  the  daring  and  address 
of  **  Polly"  Nick.  She  was  born  and  brought  up,  until  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  in  the  Deansgate,  Manchester.  From  her 
earliest  childhood  she  had  been  a  **  gutter  snipe,"  living  in  the 
streets,  and  existing,  no  one  knew  how.  She  managed,  how- 
ever, to  pick  up  some  odds  and  ends  of  instruction,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  developed  a  strong  taste  for  sensation  literature. 

In  her  earlier  years,  **  Polly"  is  said  to  have  had  a  strong 
repugnance  to  tying  up  her  hair,  wearing  more  than  one  shoe 
at  a  time,  or  walking  steadily  like  other  people.  Her  usual  gait 
was  a  hop,  skip  and  jump,  with  her  arms  flung  into  the  air,  and 
her  head  tossing  about  from  side  to  side  like  a  ship  in  a  storm. 

She  always  chose  boys  for  companions  and  playmates  ;  she 
hated  girls,  and  never  went  near  them. 

The  girl  was  **odd"  in  all  her  ways,  and  the  'vpman  has 
many  strange  peculiarities. 

When  about  eighteen  years  of  age  she  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  man  called  **  Joe,  the  Grinder."  This  fellow  was  renewing 
the  foundations  of  some  old  kettles  in  a  side-street  one  day, 
when  he  attracted  the  attention  of  **  Polly." 

She  went  to  him,  sat  on  the  sidewalk  near  him,  and  watched 
his  operations  for  some  time. 

Seeing  she  was  a  comely  and  rather  intelligent  girl.  **  Joe,  the 
Grinder"  was  polite  to  her,  an  unusual  thing  for  him,  by  all 
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accounts,  and  the  pair  soon  became  great  friends.  He  travelled 
through  the  country  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  grinding 
cutlery,  mending  kettles,  and  other  household  utensils,  but  he 
was  much  more  clever  at  turning  out  skeleton-keys  and  other 
burglarious  instruments,  than  at  stopping  holes  in  pots,  and  the 
business  was  more  to  his  taste. 

He  was  considered  good  at  purloining  stray  ducks  and  geese. 
and  would  not  stop  short  at  a  cow  or  a  horse  if  the  occasion 
presented  itself.  Dilating  upon  his  adventures  by  "  flood 
and  field,'"  he  completely  won  the  virgin  heart  of  "  Polly," 
and  upon  the  altar  of  her  affection  she  immolated  her  maiden 
paw, 

"  Joe,  the  Grinder  "  had  at  one  period  of  his  time  been  prop- 
erty man  and  principal  machinist  to  a  company  of  strolling 
players,  whose  stock  of  scenic  effects  consisted  of  several  widths 
of  common  calico  sewn  together,  upon  which  was  painted  in 
dim  colors  something  that  was  supposed  to  resemble  the  interior 
of  a  palace. 

This  "drop,"  as  it  was  designated,  was  wrapped  around  a 
piece  of  wood  when  not  in  use,  and  was  usually  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  "Joe,  the  Grinder"  and  the  low  comedian  of  the 
troupe  when  they  passed  from  town  to  town.  Stories  of  the 
doings  and  migrations  of  the  company  delighted  "  Polly,"  and 
"  Joe,"  finding  her  an  attentive  listener,  enlarged  considerably 
upon  his  experience. 

He  told  her  of  the  beauties  of  "  the  pathless  wood  "  and  the 
open  field.  How  he  used  to  trudge  behind  the  heavy  man  of 
the  dramatic  company,  spout  Shakespeare  after  him,  and  then 
sing  comic  songs  with  the  "  chambermaid  "  afterward- 

Before  the  night  set  in  it  was  decided  by  the  pair  to  join 
their  fortunes,  and  the  next  morning  "  Polly  "  packed  up  her 
worldly  wealth  in  a  cotton  pocket  handkerchief  and  started  for 
the  rural  districts  with  "  Joe,  the  Grinder." 

They  travelled  the  provinces  for  some  months,  renewing 
sauce-pans,  restoring  kettles,  cleaning  up  cutlery,  appropriat- 
ing what  "  portable  property  "  came  in  their  way,  varying  the 
monotony  by  occasional  "dippings  into"  Shakespeare  and 
such  of  the  other  poets  as  "  Joe  "  was  conversant  with. 
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"The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth,"  and  in 
this  case  it  was  cut  most  abruptly  and  ignominiously  short. 

*•  Joe,  the  Grinder  "  was  caught  in  the  act  of  making  a  forci- 
ble entry  into  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Harris,  at  Oldham  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  was  transported  for  ten  years. 

This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  "  Polly,"  but  she  lived. through  it. 

After  a  bit  she  began  to  cast  about  for  a  salve  to  apply  to  her 
lacerated  heart,  in  the  shape  of  another  **  Joe,  the  Grinder," 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  being  near  at  hand  just  at  the  moment, 
she  was  compelled  to  fight  for  a  living  as  best  she  could  accord 
ing  to  her  lights.  "  Joe  "  had  taught  her  some  very  pretty 
tricks  of  the  legerdemain  of  appropriating  other  people's  prop- 
erty, and  *•  Polly  "  now  turned  them  to  account. 

She  began  her  system  with  petty  shop-lifting,  but  very  soon 
nothing  was  too  hot  or  too  heavy  for  her. 

The  butchers,  bakers,  cheese-mongers,  drapers  and  general 
dealers  at  Oldham,  were  all  considerable  losers  by  **  Polly's" 
patronage,  but  she  finally  got  arrested  for  borrowing  a  shawl 
worth  $10  without  the  consent  of  the  owner. 

For  this  little  freak  of  forgetfulness  she  was  sentenced  to  four 
months'  imprisonment,  and  on  being  released  she  left  the  town. 

Liverpool  was  next  honored  as  the  theatre  of  *'  Polly's"  ex- 
ploits. 

She  worked  in  that  city  for  several  months  under  the  tutelage 
of  a  woman  named  "  Xcll  "  Green,  who  was  considered  a  first- 
class  thief 

*•  Polly  "  indulged  to  the  full,  in  Liverpool,  the  dramatic  tastes 
she  had  imbibed  from  "Joe,  the  Grinder."  She  went  to  the 
Amphitheatre  almost  every  night  and  fed  on  the  blood  and 
blue  fire  consumed  there. 

This  was  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  her  partner,  and 
the  pair  ultimately  quarrelled  about  the  amount  of  plunder  that 
had  been  taken  from  an  American  captain. 

'•  Polly"  was  under  the  impression  she  was  cheated  in  her 
share,  and  she  was  very  likely  right. 

The  end  of  the  row  was,  they  separated. 

The  truth  of  the  old  adage  that  there  is  ''honor  among 
thieves"  has  long  since  departed,  if  it  ever  existed. 
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Honor  is  an  abstract  that  rarely  enters  into  the  compositio 
of  the  modern  highwayman. 

•'  Polly  "  being  now  pretty  well  off  in  the  matters  of  clothes,  J 
Jewelry  and  money,  she  started  for  Birmingham,  but  was  U- J 
rested  the  second  day  she  was  in  the  town,  for  robbing  an  old  I 
farmer  of  forty-two  pounds. 

The  complainant  not  appearing,  she  was  discharged,  and'l 
started  for  London  on  the  train. 

She  met  Nick,  and  he  proving  an  affinity,  they  concluded  toJ 
tempt  fortune  together. 

On  arriving  in  the  metropolis  they  pitched  their  tent  in  tliel 
Borough,  and  "  Polly  "  went  out  at  night  to  pursue  her  calling  J 
in  company  with  "  Jemmy  "and  a  man  named  "  Boko."     They.l 
were  very  successful  until  Mrs.  Nick  was  arrested  for  stealing 
gold  watch. 

She  pleaded  guilty  at  the  trial,  and  was  sentenced  to  six  I 
months  in  the  Downs  at  Westminster. 

While  she  was  serving  out  the  time,  Nick  was  plying  his  vo- , 
cation  industriously,  and  when  she  was  liberated  be  was  toler- 
ably well  off.  Getting  another  party  to  join  them,  Mrs.  Nick, 
her  husband,  "  Boko,"  and  the  auxiliary,  went  to  the  Good- 
wood Races.  The  speculation  turned  out  profitable,  and  they 
then  started  to  Brighton,  where  an  equal  fortune  attended 
them. 

Returning  to  London  after  a  sojourn  at  the  seaside  of  about 
three  months'  duration,  they  opened  a  beer  shop  in  the  Water- 
too  Road. 

Through  Nick's  gambling  propensities,  and  "  Polly's  "  inat- 
tention to  business,  the  house  failed,  and  Mrs.  Nick  was  once 
more  compelled  to  turn  to  pocket-picking. 

For  aspace  of  two  years  she  avoided  the  police,  but  one  night, 
being  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  she  mistook  a  de- 
tective for  a  countryman,  and  was  arrested. 

This  little  escapade  cost  her  three  months  of  prison,  and  while 
she  was  doing  the  country  service,  Mr.  Nick  also  became  en- 
tangled in  the  meshes  of  the  law.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  term 
of  one  year  at  hard  labor. 

When  "  Polly  "  got  out,  she  entered  into  a  partnership  with  a 
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thief  known  as  "  Flash  Carrots,"  who  treated  her  badly  and  a 
^paration  took  place. 

She  next  coalesced  with  a  woman  named  Murphy,  but  did 
not  long  remain  in  company  with  her,  as  Miss  Murphy  took  the 
lion's  share  of  all  the  spoils. 

Thrown  again  upon  her  own  resources,  **  Polly"  worked  in- 
dustriously single-handed  for  some  months,  and  one  night 
robbed  an  old  gentleman  of  a  purse  containing  two  hundred 
pounds. 

She  was  arrested  for  this  coup^  but  got  off  through  the  clever- 
ness of  her  counsel,  though  it  was  clear  as  daylight  she  had 
taken  the  money. 

Nick's  time  being  up,  **  Polly"  and  he  went  to  Manchester, 
where  they  remained  until  their  funds  were  expended.  They 
then  joined  a  regularly  organized  band  of  thieves,  and  continued 
in  the  city  until  "  Polly  "  becoming  jealous  of  a  woman  named 
McDonald,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  a  general  row  occurred. 

**  Polly  "  stabbed  her  helpmate  with  a  knife,  and  then  turned 
on  the  woman  McDonald.  The  police  interfered,  and  Mrs. 
Nick  was  locked  up  for  the  night.  She  was  released  the  fol- 
lowing day,  no  one  appearing  against  her.  After  settling  the 
difference  in  an  amicable  manner,  •*  Jemmy  "  and  she  returned 
to  London. 

They  went  to  lodge  at  a  public  house  in  the  London  Road 
kept  by  an  old  thief.  Here  the  *'  green-eyed  monster  "  again 
seized  **  Polly,"  and  she  dangerously  wounded  a  woman  known 
as  '*  Mother"  Tierney. 

This  ebullition  of  feeling  cost  **  Polly  "  three  months  of  prison, 
and  when  she  got  back  to  the  haunts  of  men  she  vowed  ven- 
geance against  **  Mother  "  Tierney. 

The  latter  dreading  the  weight  of  **  Polly's"  arm,  fJcd  to 
Manchester,  and  was  careful  ever  after  to  avoid  her  presence. 

Becoming  too  well  known  in  the  metropolis,  the  Nicks  de- 
termined to  shake  the  dust  of  London  from  their  feet,  and  make 
a  provincial  tour. 

They  travelled  for  six  months,  and  during  that  period  stole  a 
great  deal  of  money  and  avoided  the  police. 

On  the  way  back  to  town,  they  stopped  at  Liverpool,  and 
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' '  Jemmy  "  tried  his  hand  at  garotting,  a  style  of  robbery  which 
was  then  much  in  vogue. 

He  almost  killed  the  gentleman  he  attacked,  and  was  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  seven  years'  penal  servitude.  After  this 
"  Polly  "  worked  successively  with  "'  Long  "Thompson,  "  Billy  " 
Hughes  and  "  Maria"  Hanly,  but  owing  to  the  peculiarities  ol 
her  disposition  remained  but  a  few  weeks  with  each  of  them. 

Hoping  to  find  some  consolation  in  her  loneliness,  "  Polly  " 
now  indulged  freely  the  tastes  she  had  acquired  from  "  Joe.  the 
Grinder." 

Every  other  night  she  went  to  the  theatre  ;  noticing  an  old 
gentleman  in  the  pit,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  very  much  ab- 
sorbed by  the  performance,  she  tried  to  get  possession  of  his 
purse,  but  was  caught ;  for  this  she  forfeited  six  months  of  her 
liberty.  "  Polly"  filled  in  the  balance  of  her  husband's  time 
migrating  through  the  provinces.  She  was  accompanied  in 
most  of  her  excursions  by  a  man  called  "  Old  Bouge."  but  as 
the  moment  of  Nick's  liberation  was  drawing  near,  she  went  to 
Portsmouth  where  he  was  confined,  to  greet  him  on  his  return 
to  liberty.  The  pair  managed  to  scrape  some  money  together 
shortly  after  that,  and  went  to  Manchester,  where  they  opened  a 
public  house.  This  place,  which  was  in  Blakesly  Street,  was 
frequented  by  all  the  thieves  of  the  district,  but  it.  failed  from 
the  same  causes  as  the  one  in  London. 

The  "  Dog  and  Duck  "  was  the  banner  under  which  this  den 
sailed,  and  the  house  was  at  one  time  famous  among  the  thiev- 
ing fraternity. 

"  Polly  "  falling  sick  soon  after  the  "  Dog  and  Duck  "was 
closed,  Nick  found  himself  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 
When  she  recovered  they  removed  to  Liverpool,  where  Nick 
became  desperate  one  night  and  took  a  greater  risk  than  he  was 
accustomed  to.  The  undertaking  being  above  his  talent,  he 
was  caught,  and  his  previous  offences  being  proved  against  him, 
"  Jemmy  "  was  sent  to  "  do  the  state  some  service  "  for  fifteen 
years. 

So  unlooked-for  a  turn  in  events  completely  prostrated  Mrs. 
Nick,  and  she  determined  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  Making  known 
her  determination  to  "  Liverpool  Liz,"  the  latter  agreed  to  ac- 
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company  her.  They  arrived  in  America  in  due  course,  and  at 
once  started  out  on  a  bold  career  of  robbery.  Greenwich 
Street  was  made  their  first  halting-place,  but  they  afterwards 
moved  to  Twenty-third  Street  Their  manner  of  proceeding  be- 
ing somewhat  different  to  that  of  most  of  the  thieves  in  New 
York,  they  escaped  detection  for  a  long  time. 

**  Polly"  used  to  stop  a  stage,  get  into  it  and  seat  herself  be- 
side a  lady,  who,  from  her  appearance,  might  be  supposed  to 
carry  a  well-filled  purse.  Further  down  the  street  **  Liz " 
would  be  waiting  in  such  a  position  that  she  could  see  "  Polly  ** 
in  the  stage.  **  Liz  "  would  then  get  in,  and  either  place  herself 
on  the  other  side,  or  opposite  the  lady,  according  to  circum- 
stances. •'  Polly *s  "  hands  would  be  concealed  either  by  a  long 
mantle  or  a  shawl  thrown  carelessly  across  her  lap.  As  soon  as 
she  obtained  possession  of  the  pocket-book,  a  sign  was  made  to 
'•  Liz,"  who  endeavored  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  victim  by 
some  means,  and  while  this  was  going  on  **  Polly"  would  get 
out  and  be  shortly  after  followed  by  **  Liz."  They  would  then 
turn  into  the  first  quiet  street,  empty  the  purse  of  its  contents, 
divide  the  amount  equally  between  them,  and  throw  the  evi- 
dence of  guilt  into  an  area.  They  sometimes  varied  the  scenes 
of  operations  by  going  to  the  ferries,  theatres  and  churches,  and 
it  is  stated  by  people  who  had  good  opportunities  for  knowing, 
that  during  the  first  six  months  in  New  York  this  pair  netted 
three  thousand  dollars  by  this  sort  of  thieving.  **  Liz,"  of  the 
two,  was  the  cleverest,  and  has  been  known  to  secure  as  many 
as  eighteen  portmonnaies  in  a  day.  Both  are  at  the  present 
time  travelling  through  the  country. 


CHAPT.ER    XVI. 


KEDICER    FAMILY. 


AN   INCOBRIGIBI.E 


BRED  in  the  bone  "  is  no  idle  saying  when  applied  to  this 
notorious  family.  They  are  all  thieves  from  inclination  and 
choice,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  they  had  the  opportunity 
they  would  be  anything  else. 

The  progenitor  of  the  present  members  of  the  Redtger  line 
has  pursued  the  calling  for  very  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury. It  lias  been  said  of  him,  apparently  with  truth,  he  would 
tteal  his  own  coffin  if  they  gave  him  a  chance. 

He  was  born  in  Germany,  and  is  now  about  seventy-five  years 
)ld.  The  police  statistics  of  that  country  record  him  as  a  thief 
from  a  very  early  age.  He  married  soon  in  life,  brought  up  a  nu- 
merous family,  all  of  whom  he  turned  into  the  thieving  fraternity 
as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  pick  pockets.  George  Rediger  has 
been  charged  with  almost  every  crime  known  to  the  calendar, 
and  has  been  convicted  of  a  good  many  of  them.  One  of  his 
achievements  in  his  native  country  caused  his  confinement  in 
Spoudlan  for  four  years.  The  government  then  expelled  him 
from  the  country,  and  he  turned  his  face  toward  America,  bring- 
ing with  him  an  industrious  family.  }At5.  Rediger  was  left  be- 
hind, owing  to  some  monetary  complications,  but  she  followed 
soon  after. 

George  had  not  been  long  in  this  country  when  he  was 
arrested.  Though  clever  in  his  way,  the  police  here  had  expe- 
rience of  manipulations  very  similar  to  those  he  practised,  and 
his  career  threatened  to  be  short.  The  clemency  of  the  court 
prompted  it  to  suspend  sentence  on  him  at  his  first  conviction, 
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but  he  afterwards  spent  six  months  on  the  Island  for  the  offence. 
This  was  given  him  on  being  caught  a  second  time,  when  the 
jury  was  compelled  to  discharge  him  for  want  of  evidence. 

So  prone  has  this  man  always  been  to  plunder,  that  nothing 
could  escape  him.  While  going  down  Chatham  Street  one  day, 
he  noticed  the  attention  of  a  poor  woman  who  kept  a  fruit- 
stand  on  the  corner  of  Pearl  Street  attracted  by  a  passing  band 
of  music.  He  filled  his  pockets  with  fruit,  which  he  emptied 
into  the  street  a  little  further  on,  without  having  ever  tasted. 
A  short  time  after  he  stole  two  lager-beer  glasses  from  a  German 
beer  garden  in  Fourth  Street.  He  was  arrested  and  had  to  give 
a  lawyer  twenty-five  dollars  to  get  him  out  of  the  scrape. 

For  many  years  Rediger  and  his  son  were  on  bad  terms,  and 
during  that  time  used  every  effort  in  their  power  to  injure  each 
other.  Finding  this  state  of  affairs  unprofitable,  they  finally 
made  matters  up,  and  then  turned  against  their  enemies  who 
had  kept  them  so  long  at  variance. 

The  disturbance  originally  commenced  in  a  difficulty  about  a 
division  of  plunder.  Father  and  son  had  broken  into  a  store  in 
Broad  Street,  and  stolen  a  quantity  of  property.  When  they 
got  home  a  settlement  was  attempted,  but  the  old  man  discov- 
ered his  worthy  offspring  had  retained  the  lion's  share.  Furi- 
ous that  a  son  should  rob  his  own  father,  Redig;er  demanded 
instant  satisfaction,  but  was  dismissed  without  any.  Rediger 
jun.,  lived  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  house,  and  Rediger  sen., 
occupied  the  upper  portion.  During  the  night  the  father  got 
up,  entered  the  son's  room  and  stole  his  waist-coat,  which  con- 
tained all  his  ready  money.  Young  Rediger,  awakened  by  the 
noise,  got  up  and  shut  the  door.  Striking  a  light,  he  saw  the 
head  of  the  family  disappearing  through  the  rear  window. 
The  father  was  arrested  on  complaint  of  the  son,  and  charged 
with  larceny. 

Rediger  employed  '*  Blind"  Fiske  to  go  down  to  Washing- 
ton Market  and  get  a  man  from  whom  the  son  had  stolen  a  box 
of  tea.  Fiske,  instead  of  going  to  Washington  Market,  went 
to  the  son  and  disclosed  the  old  man's  plot,  and  threatened  to 
get  him  into  a  bad  scrape  if  he  did  not  produce  a  handsome 
fee.     Rediger  saw  the  fi.\  he  was  in,  and  offered  to  make  up 
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matters  with  his  father  by  withdrawing  the  complaint.  This 
tbr  magistrate  refused  to  be  allowed  to  be  done. 

Gnow,  the  receiver,  was  then  called  on,  and  asked  logo  bail. 
He  consented  to  perform  this  service  on  consideration  of  fiftj' 
dollars. 

Father  and  son  gave  their  joint  note  for  the  amount.  The  son 
paid  his  share,  but  somehow  the  old  man  got  possession  of  the 
instrument  and  transferred  it  to  a  third  party,  who  commenced 
a  suit  against  the  son  for  the  payment  of  the  note,  the  father 
becoming  a  witness.  Judgment  was  obtained,  and  tlie  ex- 
penses cost  the  son  a  large  sum  of  money. 

From  this  out  the  two  became  deadly  enemies.  The  son 
hired  some  rowdies  to  whip  the  father,  but  the  father  raised  the 
fee  and  they  went  back  and  beat  the  son. 

While  the  sense  of  the  whipping  was  strong  upon  him,  Rcdi- 
ger  met  his  father  one  day  in  Avenue  A,  and  knocked  him 
down.  Complaint  was  made  against  him  by  the  old  man,  but 
before  the  officer  had  served  the  warrant  for  his  arrest,  matters 
were  made  up, 

They  then  blamed  Fiske  for  all  the  trouble,  which  had  cost 
ihcm  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  and  money,  and  they  resolved 
to  thrash  him. 

They  went  to  St.  Mark's  Place  and  waited  for  him.  Followed 
him  to  Avenue  A  and  Fourth  Street,  where  they  beat  him  un- 
mercifully. Fiske  complained  against  them,  and  had  a  warrant 
issued  for  both,  but  they  could  not  be  found.  He  waited, 
however,  feeling  certain  that  time  would  bring  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  revenge.  , 

Hanging  around  Washington  Market  one  day,  he  saw  young 
Rediger  make  off  with  a  parcel  of  something  in  a  wagon — his 
usual  style  of  theft — tracked  him  to  his  house,  and  going  in  de- 
manded a  large  sum  of  money  as  the  price  of  his  silence.  This 
Rediger  was  obliged  to  pay.  He  has  been  careful  to  keep  oitp 
good  terms  with  his  father  since. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

DICK    MOORE. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  MEETING— "MURKY,"  THE  DOC  FANCIER — THE  DEPTH  OK  A 
MAN'S  BEAUTY  AND  HOW  IT  MAY  BE  SPOILED— A  STRANGE  ENCOUNTER  UNDER- 
GROUND. 

IS  that  your  dog  ?  " 
**Yes!  he's  mine." 

*'  Arc  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?  " 

•'Yes,  I'm  sure  of  it." 

**  I'm  inclined  to  think  you  are  mistaken.  I  have  seen  that 
clog  before  in  the  hands  of  some  one  else." 

**  Well,  can't  two  men  own  one  dog?  " 

**  Then  you  only  have  a  half  interest  in  him  ?  " 

**  Mightn't  one  man  own  him  /irst,  and  another  own  him 
after  ?  " 

**  To  be  sure — then  that  is  the  state  of  the  case,  is  it  ?  " 

*'  It  may  be." 

**  I  want  to  know,  and  exactly.      Do  vou  understand  ?  " 

**  Yes  ;   I  hear  you  asking." 

**  Hut  you  don't  wish  to  reply.      You  know  who  I  am." 

*'  No/l  don't!" 

**  Indeed  !     Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?  " 

•'I  think  I  am." 

*'  As  certain  as  vou  are  about  the  proprietorship  of  the 
dog  ?  •• 

*'  Guess  so." 

**  I  think  you  and  I  will  have  to  take  a  little  walk  together." 

*'  What  for  ?     I  ain't  done  nothing." 

"Oh,  ho  !  Why,  no  one  has  accused  you  of  doing  anything 
yet." 

••  Well,  I  don't  want  to  be  took  in." 

"  You  don't,  eh  ?     Then  you  begin  to  recollect  who  I  am." 

**  Yes,  I  think  I  remember  seeing  you  once  before." 
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"  Only  once?  " 

"Wei!,  I  can't  say;  may  be  twice,  or — I  couldn't  4ell  ex- 
actly," 

"  Of  course  not !  And  you  could  remember  my  name.  too. 
now  couldn't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you're ' 

"That's  enough  !    I  don't  want  to  hear  it  here.     You  havc 
heard  that  motto,  '  First  be  sure  you're  right,  then  go  ahead.' " 
■'  Yes,  I  heard  it  down  at  the  theatre." 

"  Well,  I  adopted  that  years  ago,  aiid  have  always  followed 
it  since  as  nearly  as  1  could.  Now,  I'm  sure  about  that  dog.  and 
I'm  sure  about  you,  so  I'm  going  ahead.  Come  along,  you're 
going  too." 

"  I  ain't  done  nothing,  that's  Dick  Moore's  dog,  and  you  can 
have  him  if  you  like — only  let  me  jjo." 

"  Ah,  ha !  I  thought  I'd  get  you  to  tell  me  who  owned  the 
dog.  You're  taking  him  down  to  "Billy's,"  I  suppose. 
There's  to  be  a  little  match  there  this  afternoon — some  sport  for 
the  boys.  That  dog  fights  well.  Go  on,  I'll  be  down  tliere, 
by  and  by.  I  want  to  see  Dick.  But,  look  here,  if  you  siy  a 
word  about  having  seen  me,  the  next  time  we  meet  we'll  be 
longer  together." 

"  I'm  as  dumb  as  a  '  Darby.'  " 

And  away  he  went  at  a  double-quick,  the  dog  dragging  along 
by  his  side. 

Once  or  twice  he  looked  back  to  see  that  he  was  all  safe,  and 
that  I  was  not  following  close  at  his  heels,  but  I  remained 
standing  on  the  sidewalk  where  I  had  met  him,  continuing  to 
watch  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
secrecy. 

He  was  a  lad  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  who,  though  strictly 
honest  himself,  was  employed  by  thieves  in  their  amusements 
and  labors.  Like  Dick  Moore,  he  was  fond  of  dogs,  and  a  kind 
of  friendship  had  sprung  up  between  the  two  on  this  subject. 
He  had  no  relations  in  the  world  that  he  knew  of,  and  the 
thieves  took  care  of  him.  He  caught  rats  for  them,  trained, 
carried,  doctored,  cleaned  their  dogs,  and  bit  off  their  cars  and 
tails  when  necessary.      He  did  all  kinds  of  errands  for  them. 
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with  one  exception  ;  he  would  never  touch  a  bag  or  bundle 
that  contained  tools.  If  any  member  of  a  gang  deceived 
him  once  in  the  contents  of  a  parcel,  not  all  the  money  in 
New  York  could  induce  "  Murky  "  to  do  another  job  for  that 
man. 

He  was  silent  as  the  grave  about  their  doings.  They  knew  it 
and  trusted  him.  Neither  would  he  give  them  any  information 
of  the  police.  They  grew  accustomed  to  that,  and  never  de- 
manded any  of  him.  If  "Murky"  knew  a  policeman  was 
coming  round  a  corner  to  arrest  a  man  standing  beside  him  in 
the  street,  he  would  not  make  a  movement  that  would  betray 
the  presence  of  the  officer,  even  if  the  man  was  his  dearest 
friend. 

His  great  delight  was  to  be  among  dogs,  rats,  cats,  and  fight- 
ing chickens.  He  had  a  supreme  contempt  for  anything  that 
would  not  fight,  and  he  devoted  all  the  time  he  could  spare  to 
what  could  and  would.  The  streets  of  New  York  owe  him 
many  a  dog.  He  had  a  passion  for  breeding  them,  and 
brought  up  scores  of  them  under  and  around  the  docks  on  both 
sides  of  the  Island.  Wherever  lumber  was  piled,  or  flour- 
barrels  heaped,  or  anything  that  gave  shelter  to  a  litter  of  dogs 
*•  Murky  *'  had  a  family. 

A  look  of  pain  came  into  his  face  when  I  mentioned  that  I  was 
going  down  to  the  rat-pit.  He  knew  Moore  had  been  out  with 
some  others  on  an  expedition  a  few  nights  before,  and  he  feared 
I  was  after  him. 

Moore,  though  a  coarse,  rough  fellow,  had  a  good  deal  of 
kindness  in  him.'  A  Scotchman  by  birth,  he  was  shrewd  and 
cunning,  always  working  with  men  he  considered  meaner  hands, 
and  never  going  out  alone.  Moore  was  first  brought  into  the 
prominent  notice  of  the  police  in  i860.  He  had,  however,  been 
arrested  several  times  previous  to  that.  In  the  fall  of  that  year, 
or  the  one  following,  I  am  not  sure  which,  he,  in  company 
with  Dave  Bartlett,  George  Hines,  and  Johnny  Van  Potter,  broke 
into  a  store  in  Troy,  New  York,  and  secured  goods  valued  at 
six  thousand  dollars. 

All  the  outside  arrangements  for  the  robbery,  were  conducted 
by  Hines.     The  goods  were  shipped   to  New  York  under  the 
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snperintendencp  of  Moore.     When  he  got  them  to  the  city  hfr^ 
concealed  them  in  a  house  in  the  Twenty-second  Ward.     The  / 
police  discovered  w]icre  the  property  was  hidden,  and  made  ■■ 
descent  on  the  place.    Moore,  through  the  assistance  of  a  woman  ^ 
and  a  huge  mastiff,  managed  to  keep  the  officers  at  bay  until  he  ^ 
had  made  his  escape  through  a  rear  window.     He  was  followed 
and  tracked  to  a  house  where  Lizzy  Cox  alias  Madden  was  lying 
ill.     He  got  away  from  there,  but  was  finally  captured   with 
Rice  and  the  remainder  of  the  party.     They  were  all  taken  back 
to  Troy,  tried,  and  sentenced  for  the  burglary. 

Moore  was  concerned  with  others  in  tlie  robberj-  of  Phillips  &  ^ 
Co.,  in  Broadway.  It  was  estimated  at  the  time  they  secured  I 
over  eight  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goods  by  that  exploit.  He 
was  sent  to  Stale  Prison  for  a  term  of  five  years  for  the 
job.  After  his  arrest,  the  house  in  which  he  had  lived  was 
searched,  and  an  assortment  of  coats,  wigs,  hats,  gowns,  beards, 
and  other  disguises  found.  These  were  all  seized  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  office  of  the  property- clerk  at  the  Police  Central 
Office.  Since  tlien  Moore  has  made  periodical  excursions  all 
over  the  country,  having,  like  most  thieves,  good  and  bad 
fortune. 

He  was  at  the  rat-pit,  sure  enough,  the  day  I  saw  "  Murky,'' 
with  all  the  others  of  the  fraternity.  We  left  the  place  to- 
gether. 

Several  curious  marks  on  his  hands,  face  and  neck  had  often 
struck  me,  but  I  could  never  account  for  them.  They  were  rot 
the  kind  of  injuries  to  be  got  in  a  fight,  neither  were  they  dog 
bites.  I  fancied  sometimes  they  were  the  result  of  an  explo- 
sion of  gas,  and  as  he  was  in  a  good  humor  this  evening — 
having  imbibed  copiously — I  endeavored  to  draw  from  him  the 
origin  of  the  scars.  The  circumstance  of  his  being  a  little  un- 
der the  influence,  suggested  them  to  me,  for  they  were  much 
more  remarkable  then  than  when  he  was  sober.  Indeed,  in 
sober  moments  they  could  scarcely  be  detected,  unless  one 
knew  of  their  existence. 

We  dropped  into  a  well-known  resort  as  we  passed  up  the 
street,  and  had  a  couple  of  "  extras."  Feeling  certain  of  the 
condition  of  his  disposition,  then  I  put  the  question  : 
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•*  Dick,  you  worked  in  London  for  a  while,  didn't  you,  be- 
fore coming  out  here  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  he  replied  readily,  "  but  at  a  trade." 

**  Trade  !  I  never  knew  you  had  one." 

"  You  mightn't  call  it  a  trade,  but  it  was  a  business,  anyhow. 
I  don't  like  to  talk  about  it  to  the  chaps  here,  for  'twasn't  over- 
clean  work,  and  they  would  chaff  me  on  it,  but  I  don't  care  if  I 
tell  you." 

•*  No  necessity  to  let  them  know." 

"  That's  just  what  I  think.  Well,  you  see  these  reddish  kind 
o'  marks  here  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  I  got  them  in  that  business.  I  don't  like  to  think  of  it 
much,  but  it's  all  over  now,  and  I  don't  care.  I  was  in  the 
sewer  business  when  I  got  them.  It  was  hard  work  and  dan- 
gerous, but  I  was  young,  and  I  didn't  know  any  other  way  to 
get  a  living  then.  Besides,  I  got  into  it  easy  through  a  friend 
of  mine.  I  was  pretty  careful,  too,  and  in  a  short  time  I  could 
find  my  way  around  in  them  underground  streets  almost  as 
well  as  the  oldest  of  them. 

**  You  see,  the  danger's  nothing,  if  a  man  has  what  you  call 
presence  of  mind — has  his  wits  about  him,  you  know.  For  in- 
stance, say  he's  in  danger,  or  what  not,  and  he  steps  out  with 
his  right  foot,  and  he  steps  out  of  danger  ;  but  say  he  steps  out 
with  his  left  foot,  and  he  loses  his  life.  Sounds  but  very  little, 
that  does  ;  but  it  makes  two  steps  difference  between  the  right 
and  the  wrong  way,  and  that's  enough  to  settle  it  all — sound  or 
cripple,  home  or  hospital,  fireside  or  a  hole  in  the  churchyard. 
Presence  of  mind's  everything  in  a  workingman  in  the  drains, 
and  it's  a  pity  they  can't  teach  a  little  more  of  it  in  schools  to 
the  boys.  I  don't  want  to  boast,  for  I'm  very  thankful ;  but  a 
little  bit  of  quiet  thought  has  saved  my  life  more  than  once, 
when  poor  fellows,  pardners  of  mine,  have  been  in  better  places 
and  lost  theirs. 

**  You  sec.  I'm  a  queer  sort  of  fellow,  always  having  been 
fond  of  moling  and  working  underground  from  a  boy.  Why, 
when  I  went  to  school  nothing  pleased  me  better  than  setting 
up  what  we  called  a  robber's  cave — though  I  never  thought  I'd 
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be  what  I  am  to-day — in  the  old  sand-liill,  where  they  dug  the  I 
bright  red  sand  ;  and  there,  of  a  Wednesday  afternoon,  we'd  ( 
go  and  climb  up  the  side,  to  the  steep  pitch  where  it  was 
honeycombed  by  the  sand-martens  ;  and  then,  just  like  them,  J 
we'd  go  on  burrowing  and  digging  in  at  the   side,  scooping  I 
away  in  the  beautiful  clean  sand,  till  I  should  think,  one  Sum-  i 
mer,  we  had  dug  in  twenty  feet.     Fine  place  that  was,  so  we  ( 
thought,  and  fine  and  proud  we  used  to  be ;  and  the  only  won-  i 
dcr  is  that  the  unsupported  roof  did  not  come  down  and  bury  t 
some  half-dozen  of  us.     Small  sets-out  of  that  sort  of  com 
we  did  have,  parts  of  the  side  falling  down  ;  but  as  long  as  we  i 
did  not  bury  ou"'  heads,  we  rather  enjoyed  it,  and  laughed  at  i 
one  another.     Well,  my  love  for  undei^round  work  seemed  to  i 
hang  to  me  when  I  grew  up, — for  I  don't  believe  it  has  left  me  ■ 
yet — and  that's  how  it  is  I've  been  employed  so  much  upon 
sewers.     They're  nasty  places,  to  say  the  best  of  them  ;  but 
then,  as  they're  made  for  the  health  of  a  town,  and  it's  some- 
body's duty  to  work  down  in  them,  why.  one  does  it  in  a  regu- 
lar sort  of  way,  and  forgets  all  the  nastiness,  until  he's  out  o' 
the  line,  and  I  don't  know  but  what  I'd  better  had  remained  ■ 
in  it. 

"Now,  just  shut  your  eyes  for  a  few  minutes,  and  fancy 
you're  close  at  my  elbow,  and  J'll  try  if  I  can't  take  you  down 
with  me  into  a  sewer,  and  you  shall  have  the  nice  little  adven- 
ture over  again  that  happened  to  me— nothing  to  signify,  you 
know,  only  a  trifling, affair,  but  rather  startling  to  a  man  all  the 
same.  The  sewerage  is  altered  now  a  good  deal,  and  the  great 
main  stream  goes  far  down  the  river;  but  I'm  talking  about 
the  time  when  all  the  sewers  emptied  themselves  into  the  river 
in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

■*  Now,  we've  got  an  opening  here  in  the  street  on  account 
of  a  stoppage  ;  and  we've  gone  down  ladder  after  ladder,  and 
from  stage  to  stage,  until  we  are  at  the  bottom,  where  the  brick 
arch  has  been  cut  away ;  and  now  I'm  calling  it  all  up  again,  as 
you  shall  hear. 

■•  I  don't  think  I  ever  knew  what  fear  was  in  those  days — I 
mean  fear  in  my  work  ;  for,  being  the  way  in  which  I  got  my 
daily  bread,  danger  seemed  nothing,  and  I  went  anywhere,  as  I 
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did  on  the  night  I  am  speaking  of.  It  was  a  very  large  sewer, 
and,  through  not  having  any  clock  at  home,  I'd  come  out  a 
good  hour  before  my  time.  I  stopped  talking  to  the  men  I 
was  to  relieve  for  some  little  time,  waiting  for  my  pardners  to 
come — the  job  being  kept  on  with  night  and  day  hands.  Last 
of  all,  I  lit  a  bit  of  candle  in  one  of  the  lanterns,  and  taking  it, 
stepped  down  into  the  water,  which  came  nearly  to  the  tops  of 
my.  boots,  and  began  wading  up  stream. 

•*  Now,  when  I  say  up  to  the  tops  of  my  boots,  I  mean  high 
navigators'  boots,  that  covered  the  thighs  ;  and  so  I  went  wad- 
ing along,  holding  my  lantern  above  my  head,  and  taking  a 
good  look  at  the  brickwork,  to  see  if  I  could  find  any  sore 
places — it  being  of  course  of  great  consequence  that  all  should 
be  sound  and  strong. 

**  Strange,  wild  places  these  are,  when  you  are  not  busy. 
Dark  as  pitch,  and  with  every  plash  in  the  water  echoing  along 
quite  loud,  when  by  you.  and  then  whispering  off  in  a  very 
curious,  creepy  way,  as  if  strange  creatures  in  the  far-off  dark 
were  talking  about  it,  and  wondering  at  you  for  going  down 
there.  Over  your  head,  the  black,  damp  brickwork ;  both 
sides  of  you  wet.  slimy  brickwork  ;  and  under  your  feet  slip- 
pery' brickwork,  covered  inches  deep  with  a  soft,  yielding  mud 
that  gi\'es  way  under  )'our  feet,  and  makes  walkini^;  hard  work. 
In  some  places  the  mud  is  swept  nearly  clean  awa\\  and  then 
you  go  plashing  alon^  ;  while  alwa\s  in  a  curious,  echoing, 
musical  wa)',  comes  the  sound  of  runninj^  water — seeming 
always  to  be  pla}ing  one  melancholy,  stran^^c  tune,  sad  and 
sweet  and  peculiar.  Busy  at  work,  one  don't  notice  it  ;  but 
when  looking  about  as  I  was,  it  all  seemed  to  strike  me  in  a 
way  I  can't  explain. 

"Slowly  on  through  the  running  water,  holding  my  lantern 
up,  and  always  looking  at  the  same  sight — a  little  spot  of  brick- 
work, shining  in  the  light  of  my  bit  of  candle,  and  all  beyond 
that  black  darkness.  The  light  shone,  too,  a  little  off  the  top 
of  the  water,  in  a  queer  glimmering  way,  as  at  ever}'  step  I 
took,  there  were  little  waves  sent  on  before  me,  to  go  beating 
and  leaping  up  against  the  sides.  But  every  now  and  then  I 
could  hear  a  little  plash,  and  see  the  water  on  the  move  in  a 
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strange  way  in  front,  presenting  jnst  the  same  appearance  as  if 
some  one  was  drawing  a  stick  tlirough  it,  and  leaving  a  widen- 
ing trail  behind. 

■■  I  said  in  a  strange  way  ;  but  it  wasn't  in  a  strange  way  to 
me,  for  I  Itnew  it  wel!  enough,  and  had  seen  it  so  often,  that  1 
took  hardly  any  notice  of  it.  If  1  had  had  a  strong  light.  I 
should  have  seen  a  little  dark  shape  leap  from  the  opening  of  a 
drain  into  the  water,  and  then  disappear  for  a  few  moments,  to 
come  up  again  and  swim  along  quite  fast ;  but  with  such  a 
light  as  I  had  I  could  only  see  the  disturbed  water. 

■■  Rats  were  old  friends  of  mine,  and  did  not  trouble  me  in 
the  least,  as  I  went  on,  now  turning  to  the  right  and  now  to  the 
left,  sometimes  going  back  a  little  and  then  pushing  on  again  ; 
till  all  at  once,  without  a  moment's  warning,  out  went  my  bit 
of  candle,  and  I  was  in  complete  darkness. 

"  Well,  I  growled  a  good  deal  at  that — not  that  I  minded  the 
dark,  but  it  put  a  slop  to  the  bit  of  overlooking  I  was  upon  ; 
and  though  in  most  cases  I  had  a  bit  or  two  of  extra  candle,  it 
so  happened  that  this  time  1  hadn't  a  scrap,  and  all  I  had  to  do 
was  to  get  back. 

"  I  suppose  I  hadn't  gone  a  dozen  yards  before  I  stopped 
short,  with  the  cold  sweat  standing  all  over  my  face,  and  my 
breath  coming  thick  and  short ;  for,  instead  of  the  low,  musical, 
whispering  tinkle  of  the  water,  there  was  a  rushing  noise  I 
knew  well  coming  along  a  large  sewer  to  the  left ;  and  for  want 
of  the  bit  of  presence  of  mind  that  I  ought  to  have  had  then, 
instead  of  rushing  up  stream,  past  the  mouth  of  the  opening,  I 
must  run  down.  And  then  came  a  curious,  wild,  confused  state 
of  mind,  that  I  can  always  call  back  now,  when  I  like  to  go  into 
the  dark  for  a  few  minutes — when  I  was  being  borne  along  by 
a  furious  rush  of  water,  that  seemed  to  fill  the  sewer,  wash- 
ing me  before  it,  now  up  and  now  down,  like  a  cork  in  a 
stream. 

"As  a  matter  of  course,  I  must  try  to  do  everything  to  make 
matters  worse,  and  keep  on  fighting  against  a  power  that  would 
have  borne  fifty  men  before  it.  But  that  was  an  awful  minute 
— 1  call  it  a  minute,  though  I  dare  say  the  struggle  only  lasted 
a  few  moments^when  I  seemed  dashed  against  a  corner,  and 
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there  I  was,  fighting  my  way  along,  with  the  stream  carrying 
me  swiftly  down,  but  seeming  weaker  every  moment ;  and  at 
last  I  was  standing,  with  my  hands  thrust  into  a  side  drain  to 
keep  me  steady,  while  I  coughed,  and  panted,  and  tried  to  get 
my  breath  once  more,  feeling  all  the  while  dizzy  and  confused, 
and  unable  to  make  out  where  I  was. 

•*  The  rush  of  the  water  was  now  past,  and  the  sewer  at  about 
its  regular  level  ;  but,  stunned  as  I  had  been.  I  could  not  get 
into  any  regular  way  of  thinking,  nor  collect  myself  as  to  what 
I  ought  to  do  next ;  and  it  is  no  light  thing  to  be  fifty  feet 
under  ground,  in  a  dark  tunnel,  with  the  water  rushing  furi- 
ously by,  and  you  not  able  to  think. 

"  When  I  say  able  to  think,  I  mean  not  regularly ;  for  I 
could  think  too  much,  and  that,  too,  about  things  that  I  did 
not  want  to  think  about,  for  they  troubled  me.  What  I  ought 
to  have  gone  on  then  was  the  keeping  of  myself  cool,  and  try- 
ing to  get  out ;  but  I  couldn't  move,  for  I  fancied  that  if  I  did, 
1  must  be  swept  away  again.  Now,  I  had  often  been  along  the 
sewers  when  the  water  was  deeper  than  it  now  was,  and  run- 
ning swifter  ;  but  for  all  that,  I  was  afraid  to  move. 

•*  How  I  magnified  the  danger,  and  made  out  no  end  of 
fanciful  images  in  the  darkness,  all  of  thcin  seeming  to  point  to 
my  end,  and  telling;  me  that  I  should  never  get  out  alive  ! 
Then  I  got  calling  up  all  the  accidents  and  horrors  of  that  great 
place  where  I  was.  First,  I  recollected  how  two  poor  fellows 
came  down  not  very  far  from  where  I  was — half  a  mile,  per- 
haps— and  were  working  in  one  of  the  small  drains,  that  was 
half  stopped  with  soil  and  rubbish.  Down  on  one  knee  they 
were,  in  a  bent  position,  and  shoveling  the  earth  back  from  one 
to  another  underneath  them,  and  working  towards  a  man-hole, 
when  a  rush  of  water  came,  and  they  struggled  on  against  it 
till  a  mate  at  the  man-hole,  who  stood  there  with  a  lantern  and 
shouted,  just  got  hold  of  the  first  man's  hand,  when  there  came 
Ji  sharper  rush  than  ever  from  above,  and  the  poor  fellow  was 
gone.  I  was  one  of  those  who  hunted  for  them  the  next  day, 
now  in  one  branch  and  then  in  another,  going  up  culverts  and 
drains  of  all  sizes,  where  I  thought  it  possible  they  could  have 
been  swept,  for  there  had  been  a  watch  kept  at  the  mouths,  and 
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hardies  put  down  to  stop  anything  from  being  washed  out.     A 
whole  week  I  was  on  that  job  before  I  found  both — tht 
ing  in  a  narrow  place,  where  the  poor  fellow  must  have  crawled 
to  die. 

"  Nice  thing  that  was  to  think  of  at  such  a  time !     But  it  ■] 
would  come,  and  I  seemed  to  have  no  power  to  stop  it.     Then.  I 
I  recollected  about  the  mate  of  mine  who  lost  his  life  in  the  foul 
air  which  collects  sometimes  in  places  where  there  isn't  a  free 
current;  and  then,  too,  about  the  rat-case,  where  the  man  iviio 
came  up  off  the  river-shore  got  amongst  the  rats,  or  else  fell 
down  in  a  fit.  and  the  way  he  came  out  was  in  a  basket,  for  1 
there  was  nothing  left  but  his  bones. 

"  And  nice  things  these  were  for  a  man  to  get  thinking  of, 
shivering  as  I  was  there  in  the  dark  ;  but  I  didn't  shiver  long,, 
for  I  came  ali  over  hot  and  feverish,  and  I  should  have  yelled  ' 
for  help,  but  I  was  afraid  ;  for  the  idea  had  come  upon  me  that 
if  I  made  the  slightest  noise  I  should  have  the  rats  down  upon 
me.  And,  although  it  was  pitch  dark,  I  seemed  to  see  them 
waiting  in  droves,  clustering  like  bees  all  over  the  sides  of  the 
sewer,  clinging  to  the  top,  and  swimming  across  the  surface  of 
the  water.  There  they  al!  were,  plain  enough,  with  their 
bright  black  eyes  and  sharp  noses  ;  while  I  kept  on  fancying 
how  keen  their  teeth  must  be.  We  always  supposed  that 
they  would  attack  a  man  in  the  dark  ;  but  as  wc  went  pro- 
vided with  lights,  there  was  never  any  case  known  among  us  of 
any  fight  with  them.  But  now,  in  the  dark  as  I  was,  I  quite 
made  up  my  mind  that  they  were  waiting  till  1  made  a  move- 
ment, and  that  then  they  would  be  swarming  oyer  me  in  all  di- 
rections ;  and  I  shuddered,  and  my  blood  ran  cold,  as  I  thought 
of  what  would  come  then. 

"  Every  drip,  every  little  hollow  splash,  or  ripple  against  the 
side,  seemed  to  me  to  be  made  by  rats ;  the  beating  of  my  ' 
heart  against  my  ribs,  with  its  heavy  throb,  seemed  to  be  the 
hurrying  by  of  the  little  pattering  animals,  and,  at  times,  I 
fancied  that  I  could  hear  their  eager  panting  as  they  were  hur- 
rying by,  hunting  for  me.  Rats  everywhere,  as  it  seemed  to 
me  ;  and  again  and  again  I  was  feeling  myself  all  over  to  see  if 
any  were  clinging  to  me,  or  climbing  up,  for  the  motion  of  the 
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water  as  it  swept  by  seemed  for  all  the  world  like  the  little 
wretches  brushing  against  me. 

•'  I  don*t  believe  now  that  there  was  a  nit  near  me  all  the 
time,  but  that  it  was  all  imagination.  Still,  the  imagination 
was  so  strong,  that  it  was  worse  than  reality,  and  even  in  what 
came  afterwards  I  don't  think  I  suffered  more.  It  seems  to  me 
that  one's  nerves  at  such  a  time  get  worked  up  to  a  dreadful 
pitch,  and  everything  on**  thinks  of  seems  to  come  strongly  be- 
fore one,  so  that  if  the  horror  was  strung  up  much  tighter,  na- 
ture could  not  bear  it. 

•*  I  could  not  bear  no  more  then,  as  I  stood  there  ;  and 
knowing  all  the  while— or  feeling  all  the  while— that  to  move 
was  to  bring  the  rats  upon  me,  I  started  off,  bewildered  so  that 
I  had  no  idea  where  I  was,  only  feeling  that  I  must  go  with  the 
stream  to  get  out  of  the  sewer,  whichever  branch  I  was  in.  So 
I  tore  on,  with  the  water  up  to  my  middle,  but  getting  deeper 
and  deeper  every  minute  as  I  ran  my  hand  along  the  wall,  now 
turning  to  the  left,  now  to  the  right,  and  shuddering  every  mo- 
ment as  I  fancied  I  felt  a  rat  touch  me.  But  I  had  been  walk- 
ing and  wading  along  for  a  good  half-hour  before  I  felt  one, 
and  then,  just  as  I  fancied  I  saw  a  gleam  of  light  peer  out  of 
the  darkness  right  in  front,  something  ran  hastily  up  my  breast 
and  shoulder,  and  then  leaped  off  with  a  splash  into  the  water. 

**  If  I  had  not  grasped  at  the  slippery  side  of  the  sewer  and 
supported  myself,  I  must  have  gone  down  ;  and  to  have  sunk 
down  then  in  three  feet  of  water  was  certain  death,  in  the  state 
I  then  was  ;  but  I  kept  up,  and  giving  a  shout — half  shriek, 
half  yell — I  dashed  out  towards  where  I  fancied  I  had  seen  the 

light. 

**  Fancied,  indeed  ;  for  it  seemed  to  grow  darker  as  I  went 
on,  and  I  grew  more  and  more  confused  every  moment.  If  I 
<:ould  only  have  known  where  I  was  for  a  single  instant  that 
would  have  been  sufficient,  even  to  knowing  only  what  particu- 
lar branch  I  was  in  ;  but  I  was  too  confused  even  to  try  and 
make  out  any  of  the  marks  that  might  have  told  me. 

"There  it  was  again — a  scratching  of  tiny  claws,  and  a  hur- 
ried rush  up  my  breast,  over  my  shoulder,  something  wet  and 
cold  brushing  my  face  ;  then  the  half  leap,  half  start  I  gave, 
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and  tile  sharp  splash  in  the  water  as  the  beast  leaped  off  me. 
And  then  it  came  quicker  and  faster — two  and  three — six — a 
dozen  upon  me  ;  and  as  I  tore  them  off  they  bit  me  savigely. 
making  their  httle  teeth  meet  in  my  hands,  and  hanging  there ; 
while  more  than  one  vicious  bite  in  the  face  made  me  yell  out 
with  pain. 

■'  The  horrible  fear  seemed  now  to  have  gone,  strange  as  it 
may  appear  to  say  so.  1  was  mad  with  rage  now,  and  fought 
desperately  for  my  life,  as  the  rats  swarmed  round  and  attacked 
me  furiously,  without  giving  me  a  moment's  rest.  1  had  a 
large  knife,  which  I  managed  to  get  open  and  strike  with,  but 
it  was  more  than  useless ;  for  my  enemies  were  so  small  and 
active,  and  constant  in  their  attacks,  that  1  could  not  get  a  fair 
blow  at  them,  and,  dashing  away  the  blade,  I  was  glad  enough 
to  fight  them  with  tlieir  own  weapons,  and  bit  and  tore  at  them, 
seizing  them  one  after  another  in  my  hands,  and  either  crush- 
ing them  or  dashing  them  against  the  sides  of  the  sewer. 

•■  But  it  seemed  toil  in  vain  ;  for  as  I  dashed  one  off,  half-a- 
dozen  swarmed  up  me,  over  my  arms  and  back,  covering  my 
chest,  fastening  on  to  the  bare  parts  of  my  neck,  and  making 
my  face  rtir.  down  with  blfiod. 

"  '  Can't  last  much  longer  ! '  I  remember  thinking.  But  I  felt 
that  I  must  fight  on  to  the  last ;  and  I  kept  on  tearing  the 
squeaking  vermin  off,  and  crushing  them  in  my  hands,  often  so 
that  they  had  no  chance  of  biting  ;  but  there  must  have  been 
hundreds  swarming  round  me,  waiting  to  make  a  lodgment 
until  others  were  beaten  off.  Now  I  was  pushing  up  stream  as 
hard  as  I  could,  in  the  hope  that  I  could  shake  them  off;  and 
as  I  waded  splashing  along,  I  tore  those  off  that  were  upon  me, 
but  they  hunted  me  as  dogs  would  a  hare  ;  and  though  it  was 
dense  black  darkness  there,  so  that  I  groped  my  way  along 
with  outstretched  hands,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  little  beasts 
could  see  well  enough,  and  kept  racing  up  me  as  fast  as  I  could 
beat  them  off. 

"  Dashing  along  as  I  was,  I  had  a  better  chance  of  keeping 
the  vermin  off;  but  then  I  could  not  keep  it  up.  I  must  have 
been  struggling  about  four  hours  now,  and  was  worn  out,  while 
even  at  tlic  bcit  of  times  it  is  terribly  hard  work  walking  in 
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water ;  and  now  that  I  was  drenched  with  it,  and  had  my  great 
thigh  boots  full,  the  toil  was  fearful,  and  I  felt  that  I  must 
give  in. 

••  *  I  wouldn't  mind'so  much/  thought  I,  '  if  I  could  find  a 
dry  spot  where  I  could  lie  down.*  But  the  idea  of  this  double 
death  was  dreadful,  and  spurred  me  on  again  to  new  eflbrts ; 
so  that  I  kept  running  forward  by  spurts,  my  breath  coming 
in  groans  and  sobs,  while  I  kept  the  vermin  off  my  face  as  well 
as  I  could. 

**  *  It's  all  over  !  '  I  groaned  at  last,  sinking  on  my  knees  close 
to  the  side  of  the  sewer,  and  nearly  going  under  as  my  legs 
slipped  in  the  ooze  at  the  bottom.  But  I  stopped  that  by  try- 
ing to  force  my  nails  in  one  of  the  cracks  between  the  bricks, 
and  as  the  rats  came  at  me  there  was  only  my  head  and  neck 
up  above  the  filthy  water,  while  I  gave  a  long  shriek  that  drove 
them  back  for  a  moment.  And  now  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
could  see  the  little  wretches  coming  at  me,  and,  yes— no — yes, 
I  could  see  a  faint  gleam  on  the  top  of  the  water ;  and  tlien  it 
was  brighter,  and  I  heard  a  shout  which  I  believe  I  answered, 
though  I  can  recollect  no  more. 

**  Dave  Clyde — that's  one  of  them,  if  he's  alive — he  could  tell 
you  that  part  as  I  can't  ;  about  how  they  hunted  for  me  and 
shouted  till  they  were  tired — going  miles  you  know — for  it 
would  surprise  you  to  know  what  there  is  under  the  streets  of 
London. 

"  •  Dick,*  he  's  said  to  me  often,  *  I  never  see  such  a  sight  in 
my  life,  and  when  I  saw  you  get  up  off  your  knees,  and  come 
a-rccling  towards  mc,  I'm  blest  if  I  didn't  think  it  was  some- 
thin'  uncanny,  and  I  nearly  dropped  my  lantern  and  ran  for  it. 
There  was  your  face  all  streaming  down  with  blood,  and  your 
hands  the  same,  and  as  to  the  noise  you  were  making — ugh — * 
he'd  sav,  *  it  was  awful  bad.' 

*•  And  let  me  give  you  one  word  of  advice,  don't  you  ever  go 
down  into  sewers  through  curiosity  or  to  hunt  for  a  man  in  the 
way  of  business,  without  two  or  three  bits  of  candle  in  your 
pocket— high  up  in  the  breast  of  your  pocket,  you  know — and 
plenty  of  lucifers  in  a  water-tight  tin  box,  or  perhaps  you  may 
get  in  as  bad  a  fix  as  I  did. 
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"  But  maybe  I  haven't  been  getting  square  oo  the  rats'  ever  4 
since!  I've  killed  hundreds  of 'em,  ay,  thousands,  and  I'll  go  | 
on  killing  them  as  long  as  I  can  get  a  dog  that  will  bite,  and  j 
when  I  can't,  I'll  bite  them  myself  till  my  teeth  fall  out. 

"  There's  '  Murky'  with  the  dogs  ;  good-night," 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

•*  MAG   DUVAL.*' 

ROMANCE  AND  RXALXTY—A  STRANGE    CAREER—BEING    LOVED    AND    L0VIK6-> 
LANDED  AT  LAST  AT  THE  UNIVERSAL  GOAU 

"Thoa  hold'st  a  place  for  which  the  pained'st  fiend 
Of  bell  would  not  in  reputation  change. 
Thou  'rt  the  damn'd  doorkeeper  to  every  coystrcc 
Tliat  hither  comes  inquiring  for  his  Tib. 
To  the  choleric  fisting  of  each  rogue  thy  ear 
Is  liable  :  thy  food  is  by  such  infected 
As  hath  been  belch'd  on  lungs." 

TRUTH  is  very  frequently  more  astounding  than  fiction » 
and  there  are  events  occurring  every  day  in  the  life  of  a 
detective  officer  to  prove  the  soundness  of  the  assertion. 

The  career  of  this  extraordinary  woman,  who  almost  at  the 
very  threshold  of  criminal  life  adopted  a  name  famous  in  the 
annals  of  wrong -doing,  shows  a  terrible  example  of  how  much 
more  dreadful  is  the  reality  than  the  pictures  of  imagination. 
Reality  and  romance  are  strongly  and  strangely  blended  in  the 
life  of  this  woman,  and  th^  fact  goes  plainly  to  show  the  inex- 
haustibleness  of  the  material  for  dramatic  and  picturesque 
writers  to  be  found  in  every-day  existence. 

Margaret  Murphy  alias  Connolly  alias  Ascencio  alias  Cos- 
grove  alias  Mag  Duval  was  born  at  South  Worcester,  Otsego 
County,  New  York,  in  the  year  1849.  In  1866  or  '6^ , 
when  about  seventeen  years  old,  she  came  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  at  once  embarked  in  a  life  of  shame.  She  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Duval,  from  her  admiration  of  the  storied 
Claude,  the  highwayman,  whose  exploits  she  very  much  ad- 
mired. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  her  checkered  course  she  was 
content  with  the  income  derived  from  an  abandoned  life,  and 
being  a  woman  of  fascinating  manners  and  good  address,  she 
managed  to  accumulate  considerable  wealth. 
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About  the  year  1870  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  num- 
ber of  female  panel  thieves,  among  whom  were  "  Beck  Cherry," 
"  Lydia  Van  Tassel,"  "Moll  Hodges,"  and  "  Matilda  Hoag  ;" 
of  such  male  thieves  as  "Jim"  Edgerton,  "Jim"  Gallagher 
alias  "  Capt.  Green,"  "  Jack  "  Hatfield.  George  Fish,  and  HiP 
Connolly,  who  afterwards  became  her  husband.  Association 
with  these  people  soon  brought  her  into  their  way  of  life,  and 
she  turned  out  in  time  a  daring  panel  thief,  which  branch  of  the 
business  she  varied  with  playing  the  role  of  injured  wife.  Be- 
ing a  woman  of  method  and  clever,  she  always  laid  out  plans 
elaborately  before  beginning  operations.  The  victims  usually 
selected  were  among  the  responsible  heads  of  families,  who, 
once  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  Mag,  would  willingly  pay 
handsomely  to  avoid  exposure. 

After  six  years'  residence  in  the  city,  she  opened  a  house  of 
bad  repute,  and  brought  a  younger  sister  to  town  to  live  with 
her.  This  young  one  afterwards  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
her  sister,  although  "Mag"  pretended  she  did  everything  in 
her  power  to  prevent  it. 

The  Duval  rendezvous  was  in  West  Broadway,  and  among 
the  numbers  who  frequented  it,  was  a  young  Spanish  officer, 
named  Ascencio.  He  became  thoroughly  infatuated  with  the 
wayward  "Mag,"  and  lavished  large  sums  upon  her.  He  fol- 
lowed her  to  Lispenard  Street,  to  where  she  moved  ;  and  a  few 
months  after  she  opened  a  hotel  in  that  thoroughfare,  Ascencio 
proposed  marriage  to  her.  "  Mag  "  accepted  him  on  condition 
that  she  should  have  the  entire  control  of  his  money.  He  ac- 
ceded to  this  under  the  blindness  of  adoration,  and  the  cere- 
mony took  place. 

It  was  not  long  before  Ascencio  found  himself  a  beggar  in 
the  streets,  without  a  home.  He  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
"  Mag  "  told  her  friends  he  went  to  Mexico  or  somewhere,  but 
it  was  hard,  she  said,  to  keep  the  track  of  a  Spaniard. 

Her  sister,  Elizabeth  Murphy,  married  George  Fish,  the  hotel 
thief,  and  then  "  Mag  "  launched  out  into  business  on  a  gr.m-l 
scale.  She  conducted  one  of  the  most  elegantly-furnished 
bagnios  in  the  city — with  the  one  exception,  perhaps,  of  that  of 
Fanny  White — and  made  money  enough  to  retire.     Finding  an 
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affinity  in  "  Bill  "  Connolly,  alias  •'  Buffalo  Bill,"   she  became 
for  the  second  time  a  wife. 

She  married  this  man  while  an  indictment  was  hanging  over 
him,  and  officers  were  scouring  the  city  and  country  for  him, 
and  who,  if  caught  and  tried,  would  certainly  have  been  sent  to 
State  Prison  for  life. 

While  Connolly  was  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  the  meanest  thief  in  the  community,  '*  Mag"  made  him  a 
husband  and  gave  him  the  means  of  shelter.  She  became  as 
devoted  to  Connolly  as  her  former  mate  had  been  to  her,  and 
received  in  return  about  the  same  treatment  she  had  meted  out 
to  Ascencio.  During  the  first  two  years  of  this  connection, 
things  went  on  pretty  quietly,  but  the  excitement  of  thieving 
had  so  many  attractions  for  **  Mag  '*  that  she  threw  up  the  house 
and  went  back  to  her  old  profession. 

Shoplifting  was  the  mode  of  robbery  she  now  adopted,  and 
having  become  acquainted  with  a  number  of  men  employed  in 
stores  while  she  kept  the  house  already  mentioned,  she  was  very 
successful.  These  young  men  she  would  threaten  with  expo- 
sure if  they  interfered  with  her  movements,  and  it  has  since  been 
discovered  she  held  a  great  number  of  them  completely  in  her 
power.  While  she  amassed  money,  her  husband  **  Bill,"  to 
whom  she  could  deny  nothing,  spent  it  at  the  gambling 
table.  When  both  were  out  of  funds,  he  made  excursions  into 
the  country  on  hotel  business.  On  one  of  these  trips  he  got 
caught  in  Boston  in  as  bad  a  case  as  could  well  be.  Mrs. 
Connolh'  in  the  meantime  kept  her  hand  in  practice  at  shop- 
lifting, but  when  her  husband  and  his  accomplice  ''Al" 
Burtis  were  arrested,  she  put  all  her  energies  out  to  get 
them  liberated.  She  succeeded,  by  making  the  authorities 
believe  she  was  an  important  witness  in  a  still  more  momen- 
tous case.  Her  efforts  were  crowned  with  success,  and  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  nolle  prosequi  the  pair  regained  their 
liberty. 

For  a  year  or  two  little  was  heard  of  '*  Mag  Duval "  or  her 
husband,  but  rumors  to  the  effect  that  she  was  working  by  turns 
as  a  shoplifter,  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  and  an  extortionist, 
and  he  was  living  on  the  fruit  of  her  labors. 
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Tile  next  time  she  came  under  the  notice  of  the  police,  was 
through  a  charge  preferred  against  her  in  New  jcrsc>-.  The 
case  was  never  brought  to  tnal,  but  sufficient  of  the  particulars 
leaked  out  to  ••how  bow  they  obtained  a  living. 

A  very  old  gentleman,  who  had  formerly  been  mayor  of  a  city 
in  New  Jersey,  was  caught  in  the  meshes  of  a.  trap  set  for  him 
by  "  Mag."  He  was  led  to  believe  he  had  effected  her  ruin 
under  a  promise  of  marriage.  She  entered  a  suit  against  him 
through  her  friend  "  Bill,"  and  extorted  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars  from  the  fears  of  the  old  man.  The  latter,  thinking  the 
matter  was  settled,  considered  himself  safe  from  exposure,  but 
was  amazed  when  "  Mag"  made  further  demands  upon  him. 
By  some  means,  a  son  of  the  ex-mayor  got  wind  of  the  afTair, 
and  he  threatened  a  cowhide.  This  had  the  de.sired  effect,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Connolly  left  the  State. 

"  Mag"  next  turned  up  in  the  Eighth  Ward,  where  she  em- 
barked in  the  business  of  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  buying 
from  all  the  petty  thieves  on  that  side  of  town.  This  commerce 
continued  until  Bill  .ind  she  were  brought  into  court  in  a  case 
similar  to  the  one  in  New  Jersey. 

"  Mag,"  who  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  ways  of  the 
Fifth  Ward,  soon  after  fixed  her  attention  upon  a  wealthy 
produce  dealer  of  that  district,  and  threw  herself  in  his  way 
until  he  made  her  acquaintance.  When  the  mine  was  ready 
to  be  sprung,  "Mag"  met  the  merchant  on  Broadway  above 
the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel ;  she  turned  down  Spring  Street,  and 
he  followed.  Coming  up  with  her  he  addressed  her,  but  the 
wily  "  Mag "  pretended  not  to  know  him,  and  asked  him 
what  he  wanted.  The  produce  merchant  explained  his  busi- 
ness, and  "Mag,"  who  was  for  the  moment  a  highly  re- 
spectable butcher's  wife,  was  so  shocked  by  the  daring 
proposition  of  the  old  scoundrel  that  she  fainted.  Fortu- 
nately she  did  not  fall  upon  the  sidewalk,  but  into  the  arms 
of  two  Broadway  gamblers  (who  were  in  the  neighborhood 
on  purpose)— "Mag's"  modesty  had  been  stunned,  and  the 
rock  of  her  virtue  shaken  by  the  attack  of  this  white-headed 
rascal ;  she  was  lifted  tenderly  into  a  carriage  and  driven 
away. 
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A  suit  against  the  produce  dealer  was  the  result,  and  the 
party  expected  to  make  ten  thousand  dollars  by  the  affair,  and 
would  no  doubt  have  compromised  for  a  handsome  sum,  but  for 
'*  Mag's  "  being  arrested  for  grand  larceny  while  the  case  was  in 
the  Superior  Court. 

She  wriggled  out  of  this  with  her  usual  cleverness  and  good 
luck,  but  was  arrested  again  not  long  after,  with  Julia  Morgan, 
for  shoplifting.  When  brought  before  the  Recorder,  *'  Mag" 
pleaded  guilty,  expecting  by  this  means  to  get  a  light  sentence. 
The  court-room  was  filled  with  thieves  who  were  sworn  friends 
of  hers,  and  were  anxious  to  get  the  unpleasantness  over. 

There  were  also  a  great  piany  respectable  people  present,  who 
were  anxious  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  famous  **  Mag.*'  They 
were  disappointed,  however,  for  she  wore  a  thick  veil,  which 
she  never  once  raised.  When  her  name  was  called,  she  started 
to  the  bar  with  a  faltering  step,  as  if  afraid  to  look  an  honest 
man  in  the  face.  Some  other  business  happening  at  the  mo- 
ment to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Recorder,  '*  Mag"  was  left 
standing  at  the  bar,  and  it  was  evident  she  would  give  all  the 
property  she  had  made  by  thieving  to  be  out  of  the  scrape. 
She  was  evidently  in  a  very  excited  state  of  mind,  one 
moment  picking  the  corners  of  her  shawl  to  pieces,  and  the  next 
playing  with  the  diamond  ring  upon  her  finger. 

The  Recorder  having  finished  the  business  that  for  the  time 
engaged  his  attention,  turned  to  "  Mag  "  and  said  : 

"Jane  Harris,"  the  name  she  had  given,  "what  have  you 
now  to  say  why  judgment  should  not  be  pronounced  upon  you, 
according  to  law." 

*'  Nothing,  sir,"  replied  **  Mag,"  in  alow  tone. 

He  then  sentenced  her  to  four  years  in  the  State  Prison,  and 
concluded  by  hoping  she  would  return  from  that  institution  a 
better  woman. 

"Mag"  raised  her  eyes  from  the  floor  for  the  first  time, 
looked  the  Recorder  straight  in  the  face,  and,  with  a  sneer,  said 
in  very  low  tones  : 

"Yes,  sir." 

She  did  not  serve  out  the  time,  and  is  now  in  Philadelphia, 
working  at  the  panel  game,  it  is  said,  with  some  success. 
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ANNIE   CLEK; 


Is  an  English-woman  and  a  pickpocket.     Slie  is  37  years  of 
age,  stout  and  of  low  stature.     She  has  dark  hair,  prominent 
teeth  and  a  strong  accent. 

THOMAS  COURTNEY 

In  a  pickpocket  and  an  American.  He  is  30  years  of  age,  5  feet 
8  inches  high,  and  has  a  light  complexion. 

PA-rSEY  CONROV 

Is  of  Irish  origin  and  a  burglar.  He  is  30  years  of  age,  5  feet 
7  inches  high,  has  black  hair,  a  large  nose,  gray  eyes,  several 
India-ink  marks  in  the  left  hand,  and  weighs  150  lbs. 


James  craig 

la  a  burglar  and  an  American.  He  is  22  years  of  age,  and  5  feet 
6^  iJlches  high. 

DANIEL   DONOVAN 

Is  a  checkraiser  and  an  American.  He  is  26  years  of  age,  S  feet 
8^  inches  high,  has  sandy  hair,  long  side  whiskers,  a  thin  face, 
and  weighs  155  lbs. 


Is  .1  pickpocket  and  an  American.  He  is  24  yeari  of  age,  5  feet 
6  inches  hii^h.  has  dark  hair,  blue  eyes  and  a  pug-uo^c. 
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••  EDDY  "   DUNPHY 

Is  a  pickpocket  and  an  American ;  30  years  of  age,  5  feet  7j4 
inches  high,  has  dark  hair  and  full,  black  eyes.  He  is  bow- 
legged,  and  weighs  160  lbs. 

JAMES   DAY 

Is  a  pickpocket  and  a  Scotchman.  He  is  36  years  of  age,  5  feet 
10  inches  high,  has  a  large  mouth,  light  hair  and  a  pimply  face. 
He  weighs  165  lbs. 

ANNIE   DOYLE 

Is  a  pickpocket  and  of  Irish  extraction.  She  is  27  years  of  age, 
5  feet  3  inches  high,  has  a  light  complexion,  light-blue  eyes,  a 
full  face,  and  is  stout. 

JOSEPH  DUNBAR 

Is  a  burglar  and  an  American.  He  is  40  years  of  age,  5  feet  10  J^ 
inches  high,  of  stout  build,  with  dark  complexion  and  hair  and 
eyes. 

JAMES   DIX 

Is  a  burglar  and  an  American.  He  is  26  years  of  age,  5  feet  8 
inches  high,  has  black  hair  and  brown  eyes. 


**  PAT   McDERMOTT" 

Is  a  burglar  and  an  Irishman. 

CHARLES   DAWSON 

Is  a  hotel  thief  and  an  American   of  genteel  appearance  and 
good  address. 
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^rRAHAM   DAVIS 


Is  a  "  shoplifter  "  and  a  Jew.  He  is  27  years  of  age,  5  feet  8j^ 
inches  high,  has  a  very  dark  complexion,  black  hair  and  eyes. 
His  head  is  bald,  and  he  weighs  190  lbs. 


ANDKEW    FOX 

Is  a  "  confidence  man  "  and  an  American.     He  is  32  yean  of 
age,  5  feet  8  inches  high,  has  a  light  complexion,  sandy  hair  and 


■'  BILLY  "    lOKRESTER 

i<i  a  burglar  and  an  American.  He  was  long  hunted  as  the  man 
who  w.Ts  supposed  to  have  murdered  Benjamin  Nathan  of  New 
Vork.  He  is  30  years  of  age,  5  feet  6  inches  high,  of  slight  build, 
but  tough  and  wirj'.  He  has  a  long,  thin  face,  wild,  black  eyes, 
rf  small  mouth,  small,  straight  nose,  sunken  checks,  and  weighs 
I  30  lbs.      He  is  a  native  of  Scotland. 


JAMES   GARDNER 

Is  a  burglar  and  an  Englishman.  He  is  30  years  of  age,  $  feet 
4  inches  high,  has  light-brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  3  pock-marked 
face,  and  of  stout  build. 


THOMAS   GOLDEN 
Is  a  "  wagon-thief,"  22  years  of  age,  and  5  feet  6  inches  high. 

"  JIMMY  "   GANTZ 

Is  notorious  for  the  facility  with  which  he  obtains  watches  on 
railroad  cars.  He  is  an  American,  24  years  of  age,  has  a  light 
complexion,  full  face,  blue  eyes  and  a  remarkable  dimple  in  the 
rliiu.     He  weighs  j6o  lbs. 


tt  irr\  " 
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"ED"  HAGGERTY 

fs  a  confidence  man  and  an  American.  He  is  34  years  of  age, 
5  feet  7  inches  high,  has  a  light  complexion  and  gray  eyes. 

GEORGE   HAMMERSLEY 

Is  a  '*  check-raiser  "  and  an  American.  He  is  35  y^ars  of  age, 
5  feet  6^  inches  high,  has  a  hght  complexion,  dark-blue  eyes, 
a  scar  in  the  face  over  the  left  eye,  and  his  left  hand  is  partially 
paralyzed. 

"DUTCH"   HENDRICKS 

Is  a  **  bank  thief,"  and  of  German  origin.  He  is  30  years  of  age, 
5  feet  8^  inches  high,  has  black  hair,  a  large  mouth,  broad 
shoulders  and  large  feet  and  hands. 

MARY   ALEXANDER 

Is  a  native  of  France  and  a  **  shoplifter."  She  is  72  years  of  age, 
5  feet  6  inches  high,  has  gray  hair,  a  sullen  complexion  and 
piercing,  gray  eyes. 

IDA    CLARK. 

Pursues  the  same  calling.  She  is  35  years  of  age,  5  feet  3)^ 
inches  high,  has  black  hair,  a  dark  complexion,  a  large  mouth, 
gray  eyes,  and  is  a  native  of  England. 


CHAPTER    XX. 


JOHNNY   MILLEK. 


D  DISASTER—HOW  / 


MILLER  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  mason  by  trade. 
He  can  be  easily  detected  by  his  hands,  which  aie 
broad,  thick,  and  flat,  especially  at  the  end  of  the  fingers.  He 
is  now  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age. 

The  first  burglary  of  any  importance  that  he  is  known  to  havi. 
committed,  was  in  Albany,  New  York.  It  was  estimated  at  tlie 
time  that  he  secured  goods  worth  at  the  least  eight  thousand 
dollars.  He  managed  to  convey  them  to  New  York,  and 
as  an  illustration  of  how  thieves  are  rewarded  for  the  risks  they 
run.  I  may  state  he  sold  them  to  a  receiver  for  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

His  companion  in  the  robbery  went  to  England  immediately 
after  they  had  sold  the  goods,  and  was  arrested  there.  This 
was  in  1853,  and  a  year  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  Miller  made 
another  heavy  venture. 

"  Cockney  Joe  "  and  he  broke  into  a  large  dry  goods  store  on 
Broadway,  New  York,  and  carried  away  six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  property,  mostly  silks  and  laces. 

No  trace  of  the  goods  was  ever  found,  and  it  was  not  until 
long  after  it  was  discovered  who  the  thieves  were.  This  rob- 
bery created  a  tremendous  excitement ;  it  was  planned  with 
such  cunning,  and  carried  out  with  so  much  daring. 

Miller  next  engaged  his  talents  on  a  clothing  store  in  the  Bow- 
ery, which  he  completely  swept. 

About  this  period  his  usual  good  luck  forsook  him,  and  he 
continued  getting  constantly  into  trouble  for  years. 

When  Chauncey  Johnson  committed  the  famous  thirty  thou- 
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sand  dollar  bank   robbery,  he  gave  Miller  several   one  thou* 
sand  dollar  bills  to  pass  for  him. 

Miller  went  to  Cincinnati  to  do  it,  but  was  caught. 

His  horizon  looking  gloomy,  he  determined  to  break  jail. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  attempt  he  was  successful,  but  fortunately 
for  the  ends  of  justice  he  broke  his  leg  getting  over  a  wall  and 
was  recaptured. 

Johnson  was  tried  and  convicted  for  the  bank  robbery,  and 
Miller  for  the  robbery  of  the  Bowery  clothing  store. 

He  wore  one  of  the  overcoats  he  took  from  the  establishment, 
and  that  procured  his  conviction. 

He  was  sentenced  to  five  years  in  the  State  Prison. 

While  in  the  Tombs  waiting  to  be  sent  to  Sing  Sing,  he  and 
another  prisoner  made  an  effort  to  get  away  during  the  night. 

They  got  as  far  as  the  prison  yard,  and  would  have  succeeded 
in  evading  the  police  but  for  the  watch-dog. 

The  barking  of  the  dog  brought  out  a  keeper,  and  he  ordered 
them  back  into  their  cells.  Both  refused  from  the  wall,  on 
which  they  were  cramped,  and  the  officer  was  compelled  to  shoot 
at  them. 

Miller's  companion,  a  man  named  Donnelly,  was  shot  in  the 
arm,  and  that  so  alarmed  them  they  both  capitulated. 

Miller  served  a  portion  of  his  time  in  the  State  Prison,  and  was 
finally  pardoned  by  Governor  Clark. 

On  returning  again  to  the  haunts  of  crime,  he  kept  very  quiet 
for  a  couple  of  months. 

His  friends  becoming  tired  of  supporting  him  by  that  time,  he 
was  forced  to  look  around  for  something  to  do. 

Returning  to  honest  ways — if  he  ever  was  honest — was  out  of 
the  question,  so  he  cast  about  for  an  undertaking  in  his  old  line, 
with  a  man  likely  to  suit  him. 

That  is  the  usual  routine  ;  no  sooner  out  of  prison  than  they 
run  the  most  desperate  risk  of  getting  back  there. 

Gerard  Hale  was  the  man  selected  by  Miller,  after  much  con- 
sideration. 

They  went  into  a  bonded  warehouse  in  South  Street,  but  they 
were  disturbed  while  in  the  place,  and  only  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing off  about  one  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  stock. 
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Wilson  &  Co.,  on  the  corner  of  Church  and  Duane  Streets, 
was  their  next  point  of  attack.  There  they  got  nearly  three 
fhousaiid  dollars'  worth  of  goods,  with  which  they  escaped. 

Miller  after  that  gave  up  burglary  for  a  few  months. 

He  could  well  afford  to,  as  it  was  said  he  had  been  for  once 
very  fortunate  at  a  faro-bank. 

A  longing  ■'  to  go  West "  seizing  him,  he  took  a  tnp  to  that 
rich  and  delightful  land. 

Shoplifting  he  made  the  source  of  his  amusement  and  profit 
during  the  journey. 

He  returned  to  New  York  after  a  three  months'  absence  with 
apparently  plenty  of  money. 

Shoplifting  was  evidently  too  tedious  a  process  of  enrichment 
to  satisfy  the  demands  and  longing  of  this  truly  great  burglar. 

He  wanted  a  handsome  thing  or  nothing. 

There  is  among  thieves  the  same  egotism  that  exists  in  all 
other  classes  of  men,  to  be  in  the  topmost  rank  in  their  pro- 
fession. 

Once  a  thief  obtains  the  name  of  being  a  good  thief  he 
thinks  himself  eternally  elevated,  and  he  never  wants  to  de- 
scend into  mediocrity  or  oblivion.  This  feeling  sends  them 
ofttner  to  prison  than  anything  else  in  their  lives,  for  it  leads 
them  to  take  ventures  common  sense  and  a  due  regard  for  their 
own  safety  would  counsel  them  to  avoid. 

Miller  next  turned  up  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  robbed  the 
store  of  Curtis  &  Co.  of  goods  valued  at  six  thousand  dollars. 

This,  like  all  burglaries  committed  by  Miller,  was  what  is 
known  among  the  police  as  a  "  crack." 

That  means  an  entrance  forced  into  a  store  through  a  break 
in  one  of  the  walls.  He  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  affair,  but  was  discharged  for  want  of  proof. 

Next  in  the  history  of  Miller's  operations  comes  the  fur  store 
of  Zuaglia  in  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

He  secured  property  valued  at  two  thousand  dollars  there. 

He  was  concerned  in  the  robbery  of  Groves,  Taylor  & 
Northup,  in  Courtland  Street,  by  which  the  firm  lost  thirteen 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goods.  The  property  was  transferred 
to  a  boarding-house  near   Canal    Street,  the  morning   of  the 
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burglary,  and  from  there  it  was  carted  to  a  tenement-house  up 
town,  where  it  was  discovered  by  the  police. 

A  man  named  Sullivan  alias  McCoy  was  his  assistant  on 
this  occasion. 

Miller  was  engaged  with  Seymour  in  the  celebrated  attempt 
to  rob  the  bonded  warehouse  in  the  Fifth  Ward. 

He  managed  to  escape  from  the  premises  before  the  police 
got  into  them. 

About  five  years  ago  Miller  gave  up  burglary  and  opened 
a  porter-house,  which  has  since  become  one  of  the  most  notori- 
ous resorts  for  thieves  in  the  city  of  New  York. 


CHAPTER    XXi. 


'  TIM      SULLIVAK. 


t  HICUT  SCtMZ  to 


■  ■  There  is  miny  a  dip 
'TwUl  the  cup  and  the  Up." 


SULLIVAN  is  one  of  the  foremost  burglars  in  the  country. 
He  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  of  respectable 
parents,  and  from  all  that  can  be  learned  of  him  turned  out  a 
thief  from  choice. 

He  became  known  to  the  police  in  1S59,  and  has  continued 
his  acquaintance  with  them  since.  He  is  sometimes  known  as 
McCoy,  but  he  invariably  travels  under  his  own  name  of  Sul- 

On  setting  out  in  life  as  a  burglar,  he  joined  a  party  of 
thieves  composed  of  "  Johnny  "  Miller,  Goldstein,  George  Stan- 
ley, and  others  of  that  type. 

He  was  concerned  with  Miller  in  the  celebrated  Cortlandt 
Street  robbery,  and  was  arrested  for  that  crime  at  the  time. 
When  Miller  was  taken  into  custody,  his  wife,  Kate,  had  one  of 
the  trunks  containing  a  large  portion  of  the  stolen  goods  in  her 
possession.  Sullivan  claimed  these  things  as  his  share  of  the 
booty,  but  Mrs.  Miller  would  not  give  up  the  trunk  without  an 
order  from  her  husband.  Sullivan  knew  he  could  get  no  order 
from  Miller,  but  he  determined  to  secure  the  property.  He 
made  an  arrangement  with  a  man  named  Johnson  to  assist  him, 
and  both  laid  a  plot  to  get  Mrs.  Miller  out  of  the  way,  and  then 
carrj'  off  the  merchandise, 

Sullivan  went  to  her  house  a  few  days  after  his  first  visit,  and 
told  Kate  thai  Miller  wanted  to  see  her  at  once  at  the  prison 
where  he  wa-;  confined      Suspecting  no  trap  she  went,  but  before 
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leaving  the  house  she  cautioned  the  landlady  to  look  sharply 
after  her  apartments,  and  on  no  account  to  allow  any  one  to 
enter  them. 

She  was  no  sooner  gone  than  Sullivan  and  Johnson  appeared, 
and  gaining  Kate's  door  they  broke  it  open.  The  noise 
brought  up  the  landlady,  and  she  threatened  to  call  the  police. 

"  Madam,"  said  Sullivan  in  a  tone  of  authority  that  com- 
pletely astonished  the  good  woman,  '*  don't  you  know  that  you 
are  harboring  one  of  the  most  notorious  burglars  in  the  country  ? 
We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  a  large  amount  of 
stolen  property  in  this  room.  We  are  going  to  seize  it,  and 
if  you  interfere  with  us  we  shall  arrest  you  as  his  accomplice." 
Then  turning  to  Johnson  who  stood  beside  him,  Sullivan  went 
on  : 

"  Officer,  arrest  that  woman  and  take  her  to  the  station-house 
if  she  gives  the  alarm  to  anyone  outside  before  we  have  left  the 
house. " 

All  this  so  frightened  the  landlady  she  permitted  them  to 
search  the  rooms,  take  what  they  found  to  the  station-house  as 
she  supposed,  but  Sullivan  and  his  partner  really  conveyed  the 
goods  to  the  shop  of  a  receiver  in  Canal  Street,  where  they  sold 
them. 

Not  long  after  Sullivan  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  breaking 
into  the  store  of  Deter  &  Co.,  in  Front  Street.  Miller,  he,  and 
some  others  had  burglariously  entered  the  store  and  blown  the 
safe  open  with  gunpowder.  On  leaving  the  premises  Miller 
rushed  into  the  arms  of  an  officer  who  held  him  tight  ;  the 
others  escaped. 

Sullivan  was  recognized  some  week  or  two  afterwards  on  the 
street  as  one  of  the  parties,  and  he  was  taken  into  custody. 
\i  the  trial  which  followed  the  capture,  Sullivan  endeavored  to 
prove  an  alibi,  but  failed.  He  pretended  he  was  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  brother  on  the  night  of  the  robbery,  but  the  evidence 
of  the  statement  was  not  conclusive.  There  were  four  men  in 
that  robbery.  Miller,  Sullivan,  **Eddy"  Brown,  and  a  man 
called  **  Tom."  Miller,  it  was  said,  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
been  planned  until  the  night  the  **job"  was  executed. 

Sullivan    and    "Tom"  arranged   the    Front    Street    affair. 
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"  Tom  "  went  into  the  warehouse  during  the  day.  and  concealed 
himsctr  Sullivan  then  told  MNIer  of  what  they  had  in  hand. 
Miller  hesitated  at  first,  as  he  was  not  inclined  to  be  concerned 
in  anything  that  was  not  certain  of  success.  He  finally  con- 
sented, and  the  |5arty  was  considered  complete. 

"  Eddy  "  Brown  overheard  tlie  conversation  that  had  passed 
on  the  subject  between  Sullivan  and  Miller,  and  he  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  make  one  of  the  partj-.  He  was  poor  at  the  time,  and 
the  others,  after  a  good  deal  of  persuasion,  allowed  him  to  join 
them. 

All  being  prepared,  the  thieves  sallied  out  as  soon  as 
night  set  in  to  carry  out  their  enterprise.  Arrived  in  front  of 
tile  store,  they  gave  the  signal,  and  the  door  was  quickly  opened 
to  them. 

Once  within,  they  went  to  work  promptly  and  blew  open  the 
iiafc. 

Brown  became  alarmed  at  the  report  made  by  tlie  bursting 
Nife,  and  while  Miller  and  Sullivan  were  in  the  rear  of  the  store 
examining  its  contents,  he  put  his  head  out  at  the  front  door  to 
!iec  if  any  one  had  been  disturbed  by  the  explosion. 

A  [I'lliccnian  st^oil  before  liim  pisto!  in  Ii.-iiid, 

Hrown  uttered  a  sharp  cry  at  being  so  suddenly  caught,  and 
that  roused  the  others.  They  made  a  dash  for  the  street-door, 
;uid  started  off  in  different  directions.  The  officer  at  the  same 
time  struck  an  alarm  rap  with  his  club,  still  holding  on  to  Brown, 
who  was  too  frightened  to  make  any  effort  to  escape. 

A  second  officer  answered  the  alarm,  and  on  his  way  up  to 
join  his  comrade  he  secured   Milter,  who  literally  ran  into  his 

Sullivan  had  an  antipathy  of  long  standing  to  a  thief  named 
lioldstein.  This  dislike  had  grown  out  of  a  dispute  about  prop- 
erty, the  proceeds  of  a  burglary  committed  in  Boston. 

,\ftcr  the  robbery  had  been  committed.  Goldstein  cheated 
Sullivan  out  of  his  share  of  the  booty,  and  Sullivan  swore 
he  MiHiliI  \r.\y  Goldstein  hack  in  kind,  on  the  ver\'  first  opportu- 

hu-  di.uicc  o.uiio,  .<nd  Sulh-van  was  quick  to  sei/c  it 

One  :ii^hl  \*1k-ii   Miller,  ho.  and  "Jimmy  '  Cr.incy  were  out 
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prowling  aroUnd,  looking  for  something  to  turn  up,  Sullivan 
noticed  three  men  driving  a  heavily  laden  wagon  through  Liberty 
Street.  Desiring  the  others  to  fall  back,  he  crept  along  keeping 
close  into  the  houses  so  as  not  to  be  seen  until  he  got  well  in 
advance  of  the  wagon.  He  then  took  a  position  under  cover  of 
a  dark  corner,  and  waited  for  the  drivers  of  the  load.  They  got 
up  to  where  he  was  concealed  slowly,  and  Sullivan  at  a  glance 
saw  they  were  thieves.  A  second  scrutiny  revealed  Goldstein 
and  a  comrade  of  his  named  Davis. 

Sullivan  pulled  his  cap  over  his  face,  drew  a  revolver,  and 
jumped  on  the  wagon. 

He  pointed  the  pistol  at  Goldstein's  head,  and  challenged 
him  to  surrender  or  die. 

Miller  and  Craney  following  Sullivan  sprang  upon  the  wagon. 

Assuming  at  once  these  men  were  officers,  Goldstein  and  the 
others  fled,  leaving  the  goods  in  the  hands  of  Sullivan. 

"Tim*'  burst  into  a  loud  laugh  as  he  saw  Goldstein  disap- 
pear at  full  speed  down  the  street. 

That  laugh  cost  him  the  load. 

A  policeman  heard  it,  and  coming  up  to  the  wagon  acted 
precisely  as  Sullivan  had  done  a  few  moments  before. 

He  drew  his  revolver  and  jumped  up. 

But  the  thieves  as  quickly  left  their  recently-gained  advan- 
tage, and  took  to  their  heels. 

The  officer,  seeing  the  start  the  thieves  had  got,  did  not  deem 
it  advisable  to  follow  them,  and  leave  the  goods  in  the  street. 
He  drove  the  horse  to  the  nearest  station,  and  the  property, 
which  turned  out  to  be  almost  entirely  silks  and  laces,  was  re- 
stored to  the  owners. 

Sullivan  certainly  kept  his  promise  to  Goldstein,  but  he  made 
very  little  by  it. 

He  is  now  33  years  of  age,  5  feet  8  inches  high,  has  brown 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  is  stout  and  well-built. 

He  is  a  man  of  slow,  deliberate  manner,  and  must  be  taken 
suddenly  and  unawares  if  any  advantage  is  to  be  gained  of  him. 
Like  most  thieves,  he  is  a  desperate  gambler,  as  well  as  a  bold, 
and  enterprising  burglar. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 


JOSEPH   CLEIG. 


■■  "ORING  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  has  had  a  ter- 

J-J  rible  illustration  in  the  case  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
Of  the  Cleig  family  there  were  four  brothers — George,  John, 
Joseph,  and  Alfred. 
All  are  thieves. 

•'  Joe  "  was  born  in  London,  England,  where  his  father  kept 
a  small  hotel  or  hostelry.  This  house  had  been  at  one  time,  it 
is  said,  frequented  by  a  respectable  class  of  people,  but  it 
finally  degenerated  into  a  resort  for  thieves.  The  bad  example 
set  the  children  there  soon  had  its  effect  on  them,  and  instead 
of  curbing  the  growing  evil  in  them,  the  parents  fostered  it. 

"  joe,"  when  quite  a  child,  was  sent  on  an  excursion  to  Scot- 
land in  company  with  "  Mickey  "  Mock. 

When  he  returned  from  that  trip,  his  brother  George  took 
him  in  hand,  because  of  his  sharpness,  and  kept  him  at  work  in 
London,  until  both  became  too  well  known  to  the  police. 

George  and  his  wife  then  came  to  America,  bringing  with 
them  the  young  expert.  The  second  day  of  their  arrival,  they 
commenced  picking  pockets  on  the  leading  thoroughfares  of 
New  York.  On  returning  at  supper-time  to  the  tenement- 
house  in  which  they  lived,  George  and  his  wife  put  the  child  to 
bed  and  then  sallied  forth  to  see  what  could  be  had  at  the  dif- 
ferent theatres. 

All  three  have  been  arrested  several  times,  but  through  one 
means  or  another,  they  managed  to  escape. 

The  last  occasion  so  frightened  them  that  tl)e)'  left  the  city 
for  a  space  and  went  West. 

They  had  not  been  long  travelling  through  the  large  cities  of 
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the  interior,  when  they  again  got  into  trouble.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  evidence  in  the  case  was  very  direct,  they  got  off,  and 
on  regaining  their  liberty  they  came  back  to  the  metropolis. 

After  a  short  stay  they  went  to  England,  taking  with  them, 
it  was  then  said,  a  good  deal  of  money. 

George  gave  his  friends  and  acquaintances  in  London  glow- 
ing descriptions  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  this  country,  and  for 
some  time  after  every  vessel  that  came  out  brought  a  batch  of 
thieves. 

**  Joe,"  accompanied  by  his  brothers,  John  and  Alfred,  were 
among  the  visitors. 

Knowing  something  of  the  country  and  the  habits  of  our 
thieves,  '*  Joe"  set  out  upon  a  special  mission  with  **  Jimmy, 
the  Kid."  The  pair  had  travelled  together  in  England,  and 
were  well  up  in  each  other's  style  of  doing  business.  Nothing 
could  escape  these  two  young  scoundrels,  and  they  were  as 
daring  as  they  were  adroit.  They  were  so  small  and  so  quick, 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  catch  them,  and  they  were  thoroughly 
practised  in  all  the  dodges  of  getting  lost  in  side  streets.  It 
was  amazing  to  see  with  what  rapidity  they  could  make  their 
presence  in  a  crowd  felt,  and  then  disappear. 

**  Jimmy,  the  Kid,"  stole  a  gentleman's  pocketbook  while  he 
was  looking  into  a  book-store  in  Broadway  one  day,  and 
sneaked  off  with  it.  The  gentleman  ne\er  knew  of  his  loss 
until  he  went  into  the  shop  to  make  a  purchase.  Remember- 
iiiL,'  there  were  some  valuable  papers  in  the  book,  the  gentle- 
man rushed  into  the  street  very  much  troubled,  and  began  to 
crv  out : 

0 

"  I'm  robbed." 

He  soon  collected  a  crowd  about  him,  and  while  he  was  an- 
swering all  sorts  of  questions  from  the  people  who  had  collect- 
ed, Cleig  walked  up  with  the  book  in  his  hand,  looking  very 
simple. 

"Lost  anything,  Mister?"  he  asked,  although  the  gentle- 
man had  been  shouting  for  ten  minutes  that  he  had  been  robbed. 

"  Yes,  my  lad.  Yes,"  said  the  gentleman.  *'  I've  lost  a 
pocketbook — one  of  great  value  to  me,  and  with  considerable 
money  in  it" 
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He  was  a  stout,  short  gentleman,  and  talked  very  rapidly, 
for  he  had  worked  himself  into  a  frenzy  of  excitement  at  the 
robbery. 

"  Is  that  anything  like  it?"  asked  Clcig,  handing  him  the 
book. 

"That's  it!  that's  it!  Where  did  you  get  it,  my  boy? 
Good  boy  !  brave  lad  !  where  did  you  get  it  ?  " 

"  Picked  it  up  there  on  the  sidewalk,  near  that  winder.  Yc 
miist  ha'  dropped  it,  Mister." 

"  Dropped  it  out  of  my  trowsers  pocket !  Good  gracious, 
boy  1  " 

Seeing  that  no  robbery  had  been  committed,  the  crowd  got 
mad  at  the  old  gentleman,  and  abused  him  soundly  as  it  dis- 
persed. 

"  Well,  my  lad,  since  you  found  it  on  the  ground,  I  suppose 
I  did.  But  I  can't  understand  that.  You  must  have  some- 
thing, though,  as  you  are  a  good  lad  ;  an  honest  lad  !  Let  mc 
see." 

The  gentleman  opened  the  book  and  looked  into  it,  but  as 
all  the  bills  it  contained  were  of  a  greater  value  than  he  felt  the 
occasion  called  for,  as  the  book  was  once  more  in  his  posses- 
sion, he  shut  it  up,  restored  it  to  his  pocket,  and  began  fumb- 
ling for  some  change  to  give  "Joe."  After  considerable 
rummaging  he  discovered  two  ten-cent  stamps,  and  gave  them 
to  him,  teHing  him  to  be  "  a  good  boy,"  and  take  care  of  his 
mother. 

It  would  have  been  an  interesting  sight  to  any  one  acquaint- 
ed with  the  circumstances  to  see  "Joe's"  countenance  as  he 
walked  off  with  the  stamps,  after  saying  : 

"  Thank  ye.  Mister,"  with  a  long  emphasis  on  the  "  ye." 

The  old  gentleman,  with  a  face  of  purple,  went  back  into  the 
store,  smiling  and  beaming  like  a  morning-glory.  He  told  the 
book-seller  how  he  had  recovered  his  book,  and  while  he  held 
it  in  his  hand,  on  the  point  of  opening  it  to  pay  for  what  he  had 
bought,  he  explained  the  whole  story  of  liow  he  had  put  it  into 
his  trowsers  pocket  on  leaving  his  home  that  morning,  and  all 
that  had  happened  to  him  during  the  day,  up  to  that  moment. 
The  shopman  heard  the  tale  out  as  a  matter  of  business,  and 
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after  the  gentleman  had  enumerated  all  tne  articles  the  book 
held,  and  their  values,  and  in  what  and  how  they  were  precious, 
he  took  out  a  bill  and  handed  it  to  the  bookseller.  It  was 
rather  a  new  bill,  and  at  once  attracted  the  bookseller's  atten- 
tion. He  looked  at  it,  and  looked  at  it — turned  it  over,  look- 
ed at  it  again — held  it  up  between  him  and  the  ligttt,  and 
after  a  careful  scrutiny  and  examination,  returned  it  to  the  old 
gentleman  with  the  remark  : 

**  Excuse  me,  sir.     That  is  not  good." 

"Not  good?"  said  the  old  gentleman.  •*  Gracious  me! 
where  could  I  have  got  it  ?  " 

He  looked  at  it — and  looked  at  it  ;  and  turned  it  over,  and 
held  it  up  to  the  light  and  examined  it  closely  and  with  great 
scrutiny,  and  felt  compelled  at  last  to  exclaim : 

"  You  are  right ;  it  is  bad." 

He  gave  the  bookseller  another,  but  the  latter  returned  that 
with — 

**  Curious,  but  that's  bad  too  !  " 

"  What !  "  said  the  old  gentleman,  *'  that  bad,  too  ?  Why  I 
got  that  money  at  the  bank  yesterday." 

"You  must  pardon  me,  sir,"  said  the  bookseller,  getting 
piqued  at  the  time  the  old  gentleman  was  consuming,  "  but  I 
don't  think  you  ever  got  that  money  at  the  bank." 

Getting  excited  over  the  situation,  the  old  gentleman,  with  a 
nervous,  trembling  hand,  turned  all  the  bills  out  of  the  book. 
At  a  glance  the  shopman  pronounced  them  all  bad. 

The  old  gentleman  sank  helpless  into  a  chair,  letting  his 
hands  fall  heavily  beside  him.  As  the  right  hand  descended,  it 
struck  a  place  where  something  ought  to  have  been  that  was 
not.  The  old  gentleman  made  the  discovery  in  a  twinkling, 
and  springing  once  more  to  his  feet,  he  shouted  : 

"  My  watch  !" 

It  was  gone. 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,  sir,  if  that  boy  got  it,"  said  the 
imperturbable  shopman. 

The  watch  was  a  large,  old-fashioned  one,  with  a  heavily- 
chased  double  case,  and  it  rested  on  the  old  gentleman's  fob 
pocket.     Attached  to  it  was  a  short  piece  of  broad,  flat  chain, 
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at  the  end  of  which  hiiug  a  great  square  seal.  But  a  small  part 
of  the  chain  and  the  seal  were  visible  beneath  the  old  gentle- 
man's waistcoat. 

"  Jimmy,  the  Kid,"  in  securing  the  pocketbook,  noticed  the 
■watch,  and  comniimicated  to  his  partner,  Cleig,  that  it  could  be 
easily  obtained.  He  took  the  money  out  of  the  pocketbook, 
replaced  it  with  a  roll  of  counterfeits  he  had  ready  for  such  an 
emergency  in  his  pocket,  and  handing  the  book  to  his  friend, 
desired  him  to 

■'  Go  and  get  that  '  super.'  " 

Joe  did  as  he  wa-;  told,  and  while  the  old  gentleman  was 
fumbling  in  his  pockets  for  something  to  give  him  as  a  reward, 
Clcig  dropped  his  head  heavily  against  liic  fob  pocket,  as  if 
some  one  had  pushed  him  from  behind,  and  in  an  instant  the 
watch  was  gone.  "  Jimmy  "  \va<i  behind  him  to  receive  it,  and 
it  was  no  sooner  passed  to  him  than  he  disappeared.  Cleig, 
too,  was  gone  by  the  time  the  old  gentleman  discovered  he  had 
indeed  been  robbed,  and  nas  probably  at  that  moment  in  his 
den  chuckling  over  the  innocence  of  honesty.  Nothing  was 
left  the  old  gentleman  but  to  return  sorrowfully  to  his  home, 
with  hi';  faith  in  t!ic  fondness  of  boy?  considerably  impaired. 

Another  instance  of  the  persistency  and  boldness  of  these 
young  rogues,  was  given  one  day  on  a  Camden  and  Ainboy 
steamboat.  An  officer  who  knew  them  saw  them  on  the  boat, 
and  forced  them  to  go  on  shore.  They  were  searched,  and  a 
■quantity  of  things  being  found  on  "Jimmy,"  he  was  detained. 
Cleig.  however,  was  no  sooner  free  from  the  hands  of  the  offi- 
cer, than  he  ran  down  again  to  the  Battery,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  on  board  the  steamer  before  she  left  the  pier.  It  was 
afterwards  ascertained  that  Cleig  alone  stole  nearly  a  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  property  during  the  trip,  short  as  it  was. 

In  May,  1858.  he  was  sentenced  to  five  years  in  the  State 
Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  for  picking  a  gentleman's  pocket  on  Broad- 
way. 

He  is  now  about  36  years  of  age,  somewhat  worn  in  appear- 
ance, but  active,  strong  and  healthy. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

JOHNNY   GRAPES. 

BORN  TO  CRIME—INVENTION  OF  A  NEW  DODGE — CAUCHT  IN  THE  ACT  AND 
COMING   TO  GRIEF—TARING   A   WIFE  AND  A  TRIP  ACROSS  THE  OCEAN. 

"And  as  water  spilt  on  the  ground,  which  cannot  be  gathered  up  again." 

GRAPES  was  born  in  London,  England,  some  forty  years 
ago. 

He  grew  up  in  the  gutters,  no  one  paying  any  attention  to 
him  who  could  improve  his  life. 

Both  his  parents  were  drunkards,  and  consequently  often, 
like  their  unfortunate  offspring,  without  a  roof  to  cover  them. 

This  man  has  been  in  every  branch  of  the  thieves'  profession. 

Being  always  a  stylish,  elegant-looking  fellow,  he  was  ambi- 
tious of  distinction  in  the  swell-mobs-men  line. 

His  end  has  been  gained  ;  he  is  notorious  among  that  distin- 
guished coterie. 

It  is  said  that  at  ten  years  of  age  Grapes  commenced  to 
steal.      His  first  efforts  were  of  course  as  a  **  sneak." 

While  in  this  grade  his  field  of  operations  was  confined  to 
grocery  and  such  like  stores. 

At  that  time,  his  system  of  working  was  during  the  day  to 
stroll  around  and  pick  out  the  places  he  intended  robbing  in 
the  evening.  As  soon  as  he  chose  his  house  or  store,  as  the 
case  may  be.  he  noted  all  the  points  of  advantage  to  him  it 
offered,  and  went  back  to  his  lair  to  study  out  how  to  make  the 
most  of  them. 

People  who  think  thieves  lead  an  easy  life  are  mistaken,  as 
they  will  find  if  they  read  this  book  and  ponder  on  what  they 
learn. 

Thieves  work  twice  as  hard  as  honest  men,  and  suffer  four 
times  the  mental  anxiety.  No  such  thing  as  rest  ever  comes 
into  their  lives.     As  soon  as  the  fight  to  get  i}  ended,  the  bat- 
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tie  of  getting  away  begins.  Then  there  is  the  struggle  to  re- 
tain what  they  have  succeeded  in  capturing,  and  they  are  not 
often  able  to  manage  that. 

Everj'body  fleeces  them. 

The  "  fence,"  that  is.  receiver  of  stolen  goods  to  whom  they 
sell  the  plunder,  only  gives  them  about  a  third  of  the  value  of 
what  he  takes. 

When  they  get  into  trouble,  and  are  arrested,  the  lawyers  eat 
up  all  they  endeavored  to  save  ;  and  so  it  goes  on,  until  the 
thieves  find  their  pockets  are  ever  yawning  wide  and  empty. 

They  are  robbed  on  all  sides  where  they  have  dealings,  and 
they  rob  in  turn  wherever  they  can.  Taking  all  this  into  con- 
sideration, with  the  time  they  spend  in  prison,  it  is  easy  to  see 
honesty  is  cheaper,  easier,  and  pays  better. 

An  honest  man  need  never  be  afraid  of  the  police,  and  to 
fully  realize  the  value  of  that  position,  he  should  spend  a  single 
hour  in  the  company  of  a  thief  during  the  first  three  days  after 
the  latter  has  committed  a  robbery. 

They  tremble  at  every  sound — their  very  fancies  wake  up 
noises,  the  echoes  of  which  make  them  quake — they  can  neither 
eat,  sleep,  nor  rest. 

Some  drink  very  heavily,  and  others  cannot  drink  at  all. 

One  very  celebrated  thief  was  always  known  to  be  concerned 
in  robberies  by  the  violent  attacks  of  vomiting  that  seized  him. 
If  a  heavy  burglary  happened  in  the  town,  and  this  man  was 
known  to  be  vomiting,  he  was  promptly  arrested. 

None  of  them  are  strong  enough  to  suppress  the  dread  they 
experience  after  a  deed  of  villainy,  and  the  peculiar  ways  they 
exhibit  their  fear  often  lead  to  their  discovery. 

Grapes'  usual  method  of  entering  a  store,  while  he  was  still  a 
youth,  was  to  divest  himself  of  his  shoes — if -he  had  any  at  the 
time — and  crawl  in  on  his  hands  and  knees. 

Sometimes  the  till  was  the  object  he  had  in  view  ;  and  again 
he  would  help  himself  to  a  ham,  or  anything  else  that  was  not 
too  cumbersome  to  carry,  and  was  valuable  enough  to  pay  him 
for  the  trouble  and  risk  If  discovered  in  the  store  by  the  pro- 
prietor, or  any  one  else,  his  invariable  excuse  was  that  he  had 
entered  in  search  for  his  ball,  which  had  rolled  in.     He  has  re- 
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ccived  many  a  booting  from  people  who  suspected  his  errand, 
and  who  thought  immediate  punishment  the  best  for  the  young 
criminal,  and  never  troubled  themselves  to  have  him  arrested. 
He  followed  this  dodge  with  success  for  three  or  four  years, 
but  was  at  length  arrested  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  dog 
which  came  barking  into  the  store,  just  as  Johnny  was  emerg- 
ing from  it  with  the  till  under  his  arm  The  barking  of  the 
youthful  canine  brought  the  proprietor  dtt  of  the  back-room, 
where  he  was  taking  his  ease,  in  time  to  see  how  matters  stood, 
and  Johnny  was  quickly  relieved  of  his  burden  and  conveyed  to 
the  nearest  police  station.  He  was  sentenced  to  two  months' 
solitary  confinement  and  a  whipping,  which  he  by  no  means 
relished. 

This  did  not  deter  him  from  following  his  nature's  bent  when 
again  set  at  liberty.  It  seems  rather  to  have  stimulated  him  to 
aim  for  larger  and  more  valuable  game.  With  this  end  in  view 
he  joined  two  other  thieves,  who  were  at  the  moment  doing  a 
thriving  business,  a  new  one  that  had  only  just  sprung  into  ex- 
istence, and  which  was  dignified  by  the  title  of  the  '*  Starlight 
Gaze."     It  was  carried  on  in  this  way  : 

They  possessed  themselves  of  a  glazier's  diamond,  and  one  of 
the  gang  would  visit  a  jeweller's  or  pawnbroker's  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city. 

There  his  comrades  would  join  him. 

The  duty  of  one  was  to  keep  watch  and  apprise  the  operator 
of  the  approach  of  danger.  While  he  was  guarding,  the  second 
entered  the  store,  and  pretended  to  be  in  want  of  something 
that  was  sold  there.  When  the  "  steamer  "  saw  the  coast  was 
clear,  he  would  draw  the  diamond  across  the  glass  of  the  win- 
dow in  the  form  of  a  square,  large  enough  to  admit  his  hand 
with  ease.  This  done,  a  piece  of  coarse  paper  daubed  over 
with  paste,  sometimes  pitch,  was  put  on  the  spot,  and  if  a  cart 
or  a  wagon  was  passing,  it  was  knocked  in,  immediately  leav- 
ing that  portion  of  the  premises  at  his  disposal.  The  paper 
was  used  to  deaden  the  sound  of  the  falling  glass,  which  would 
betray  the  scheme  if  heard.  After  helping  himself  to  all  he 
could  lay  hands  on,  the  operator  would  signal  to  his  comrade, 
and  all  would  then  start  for  a  place  formerly  agreed  on.     TTiey 
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escaped  detection  at  this  game  for  a  long  time,  but  were  finally 
caught  and  sentenced  to  three  years  each. 

On  being  released  from  prison,  he  turned  to  burglary  for  a 
while,  saved  up  some  money,  and  opened  a  store  for  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  stolen  property.  He  failed  in  this,  not  hav- 
ing much  adaptability  for  business,  and  again  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  burglary.  Finding  the  labors  of  that  line  too  arduous 
for  his  tastes,  he  left  it  and  took  up  pocket-picking.  He  joined 
two  men,  named  Bill  Connolly  and  Oxford  Curly,  and  with 
them  made  a  tour  of  Great  Britain.  They  were  arrested  in 
Birmingham,  and  confined  for  three  months. 

On  getting  out  Connelly  went  back  to  London,  but  the 
others  continued  their  depredating  march. 

Nearly  four  years  elapsed  before  either  again  presented  him- 
self in  the  metropolis.  During  that  time  they  visited  all  the 
principal  towns  in  Great  Britain,  and  several  of  the  Continental 
ones.  They  had  not  been  long  in  London  when  they  quar- 
relled about  the  proceeds  of  a  robbery,  and  separated. 

Grapes  then  took  a  female  partner  in  his  business,  but  they 
were  not  long  together  when  both  were  arrested  for  picking  a 
lady's  pocket.  Grapes,  who  also  travelled  under  the  alias  of 
Con,  then  determined  in  the  future  to  carry  on  his  operations- 
single-handed. 

This  necessitated  no  small  degree  of  audacity  and  nerve,  but 
he  found  himself  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  profited  for  a  con- 
siderable period  by  the  strength  of  his  geniu.<i.  His  isolation 
ui^ed  him  into  the  adoption  of  a  dangerous  and  novel  expedi- 
ent of  getting  rid  of  a  purse  or  pocket-book  after  he  had  got 
possession  of  it,  and  abstracted  the  contents. 

Having  no  friend  to  transfer  it  to,  and  as  the  possession  of  the 
stolen  article  might  be  ruin  to  himself,  he  conceived  the  notion 
of  putting  it  into  the  pocket  of  the  nearest  person.  This  an- 
swered a  double  purpose.  It  relieved  him  of  the  burden,  and 
gave  him  additional  and  valuable  practice  in  the  art  of  rifling 
pockets  without  being  detected.  As  it  was  sometimes  almost 
as  difficult  to  replace  a  purse  as  to  purloin  it,  Mr.  Grapes,  in 
the  course  of  exercise,  gained  a  delicacy  of  touch  and  nicety 
of  finger  that  brought  him   into  an  envied  prominence  among 
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thieves  when  they  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  person  and 
acquirements. 

As  often  happens  in  the  lives  of  men,  they  are  scourged  by 
the  very  instruments  of  their  greatest  profit  or  pleasure.  Mr. 
Grapes  was  brought  to  grief  by  this  same  trick  that  was  his  glory 
and  greatest  method  of  enrichment. 

A  gentleman  noticed  him  in  a  church  one  evening  withdraw 
his  hand  from  another  man's  pocket.  Thinking  a  robbery  had 
been  committed,  the  gentleman  caught  **  Con's  "  hand  as  he  was 
pulling  it  away,  and  asked  the  second  party  if  he  had  lost  any- 
thing. The  man  addressed  immediately  searched  his  pockets ; 
but  instead  of  being  a  loser,  he  found  to  his  amazement  he  had 
mysteriously  come  by  a  handsome  portmonnaie.  Of  course  an 
examination  was  instituted,  and  Con  was  handed  over  to  the 
police.  No  owner  for  the  purse  coming  for^^-ard  next  day  when 
Con  was  arraigned  before  a  magistrate,  he  was  set  at  liberty  with 
a  caution  not  to  give  so  much  expression  to  his  generous  inclin- 
ings  in  future.  This  incident  alarmed  the  sensibility  of  Con,  and 
he  ceased  the  practice  of  solitary  thieving. 

Jimmy  Nick,  who  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation,  re- 
ceived overtures  from  Con,  and  the  pair  started  on  a  predatory 
trip  through  the  provinces.  Fortune  favored  them  with  a  smil- 
ing face  until  they  arrived  in  Edinburgh.  There  they  were 
arrested  as  vagabonds  and  sent  to  prison  for  sixty  days.  The 
meagre  diet  reduced  Mr.  Nick's  avoirdupois  considerably,  and 
Con  has  always  maintained  he  suffered  more  during  that  two 
months  than  he  afterwards  experienced  during  all  his  prison 
career — a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  oatmeal  diet  for  prisoners, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  Scotch  houses  of  correction. 

Scotland  proving  an  unprofitable  ground,  the  pair  went  back 
to  Manchester,  but  they  were  so  harassed  by  the  police  they 
finally  went  up  to  London,  in  the  hope  of  a  wider  field  of  opera- 
tions in  the  great  city.  There  they  separated,  and  Con  soon 
after  took  unto  himself  a  wife.  This  amiable  personage  prompt- 
ly took  the  place  of  Nick  as  an  assistant  to  her  lord,  and  it  was 
asserted  at  the  time  that  in  the  course  of  six  months  they  accu- 
mulated three  thousand  pounds.     They  owed  this  to  their  keep- 
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ing  aloof  from  all  the  other  thieves,  and  their  not,  up  to  that, 
having  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  police. 

Mrs.  Grapes  invested  the  lately  acquired  fortnne  in  a  business 
suited  to  her  tastes,  and  Johnny  continued  at  his  trade.  He 
having  now  to  accept  the  companionship  of  thieves,  he  soon  be- 
came known  to  the  police,  and  several  arrests  and  terms  of  im- 
prisonment followed.  Becoming  tired  of  spending  his  days  be- 
hind walls,  and  thinking  he  might  enjoy  a  long  immunity  in 
America,  he  ventured  across  the  ocean. 

Since  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he  has  visited  all  the  princi- 
pal cities  in  the  Union,  and  is  now  said  to  be  not  only  wealtliy, 
but  as  active  as  ever  in  the  pursuit  of  pocketbooks. 

As  a  traveller  Mr,  Grapes  is  renowned,  A  trip  to  France 
once  cost  him  a  sentence  to  four  years  tn  the  galleys,  and  an  ex- 
cursion to  Ireland  subjected  him  to  an  arrest  at  the  Ballinasloe 
Jail. 

The  main  cause,  of  course,  the  manner  in  which  he  invited 
>ple  to  part  with  their  purses. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

GEORGE  HILL. 

A  HYPOCRITICAL  BURGLAR— INCIDENTS  IN   HIS  LIFE,  AND  HOW  HB  OCT  IN  AND 
OUT  or  PRISON — MARRYING  ANOTHER  MAN^S  WIFE. 

"  Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 
And  liaving  once  turned  round  walks  on, 

And  turns  no  more  his  head, 
Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread." 

GEORGE  HILL  is  an  American,  and  one  of  the  cleverest, 
most  daring  thieves  in  the  country.  He  pretends  to  have 
often  tried  to  return  to  the  honest  paths  of  life,  but  that  circum- 
stances were  always  against  him.  In  the  early  days  of  his  way- 
wardness he  spent  no  small  share  of  his  time  on  Blackwell's 
Island. 

He  progressed  gradually  until  he  arrived  in  time  at  the  State 
Prison. 

After  finishing  a  term  in  one  of  those  establishments  in  the 
State,  he  migrated  to  New  Jersey,  and  visited  a  similar  asylum 
there  ;  it  was,  of  course,  against  his  will  that  he  went,  but  he  went 
nevertheless.  Upon  returning  from  Jersey  he  joined  Johnny 
Miller,  who  headed  at  that  time  a  party  of  desperate  burglars. 
Hill  was  engaged  with  these  men  in  several  large  robberies. 

On  one  occasion  they  broke  into  a  bonded  warehouse  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  managed  their  work  so  bunglingly,  that 
the  aflfair  turned  out  a  farce.  They  had  made  arrangements,  as 
is  often  done  in  such  cases,  with  a  man  who  was  to  drive  a  wagon 
up  to  the  door  of  the  warehouse  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing to  carry  off  the  plunder  they  had  packed  during  the  night. 

One  of  the  gang  had  undertaken  the  wagon  part  of  the  job,  or 
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at  least  some  one  connected  with  it  in  some  way.  Inside  the 
warehouse  the  party  found  their  work  pleasant  and  easy.  They 
packed  up  all  they  wantcil,  and  as  they  were  able  to  do  that 
without  let  or  hindrance,  with  all  conveniences  at  their  hand,  it 
was  done  quickly. 

There  being  some  hours  to  pass  before  the  wagon  would 
make  its  appearance,  the  gang  set  about  enjoying  themselves  ; 
smoking  and  card-playing  was  introduced,  and  after  a  while  all 
fell  asleep. 

Both  floor  and  counters  were  encumbered  with  the  comforta- 
bly reposing  burglars,  some  seventy  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
property  in  their  midst,  waiting  for  transportation. 

Tlie  wagon  arrived  at  the  appointed  time  and  hour  ;  meeting 
no  one,  and  uncertain  as  to  the  state  of  things,  the  driver  be- 
came uneasy.  A  couple  of  policemen  who  happened  to  notice 
his  anxiety  and  furtive  looks  towards  the  bonded  warehouse, 
thought,  as  he  appeared  suspicious,  it  would  not  be  much  oiit 
of  the  way  to  secure  him.  They  took  him  in  charge,  sent  him 
to  the  station  with  another  officer,  and  calling  for  further  assist- 
ance started  for  the  bonded  warehouse. 

The  burglars  were  surprised  like  a  band  of  gypsies,  all  lying 
about.  They  were  quietly  handculTed,  and  led  to  the  station- 
house,  where  they  were  locked  up. 

Hill  turned  State's  evidence,  and  sent  all  the  others  to  pun- 
ishment. He  did  this,  though,  only  after  a  thorough  surfeit 
of  the  Tombs  prison,  and  when  sorely  harassed  by  other 
troubles. 

A  man  named  Ehrick,  a  receiver,  was  arrested  at  the  same 
time,  and  got  somehow  mixed  up  in  the  case  from  his  connec- 
tion with  the  parties  in  other  transactions. 

Hill  got  married  while  he  was  in  the  prison,  and  a  week  or 
two  afterwards  a  man  arrived  from  New  Jersey,  who  claimed 
the  lady  as  his  property.  She  used  to  visit  George  in  prison 
every  day,  and  the  Jersey  husband  took  advantage  of  one  of 
these  visits,  to  get  her  arrested.  She  was  supposed  to  be  an 
important  witness  in  the  case  against  EhHck,  but  somehow  the 
trial  never  came  on,  and  the  charge  of  bigamy  against  her  was 
never  pushed. 
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The  next  heard  of  Hill  was  from  Jersey  City,  where  he  got  ar- 
rested for  some  trifling  offence.  He  got  away  through  the  want 
of  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him.  After  his  release,  he  put 
on  some  of  his  old  tricks,  and  pretended  to  have  returned  to 
honest  ways  of  life,  but  such  a  quality  was  not  in  the  man,  and 
he  could  not  do  it.  He  was  merely  jesting  a  little,  and  wait- 
ing a  good  opportunity  to  make  a  dash  at  the  old  business. 
While  he  was  living  under  cover  he  went  into  canvassing  for 
books  and  periodicals,  but  the  work  was  too  hard — he  soon 
gave  it  up. 

The  next  chance  he  went  wholesale  into  burglary.  A  strong 
suspicion  existed  at  the  time — though  nothing  could  ever  be 
made  of  it — that  he  was  one  of  the  men  who  secured  the  Adams 
Express  Co.  safe  from  the  New  Haven  R.  R.,  in  i860.  A 
gambler  on  Broadway  received  the  $12,000  it  contained,  and 
gave  Hill  but  $100  on  his  arrival  in  the  city.  Hill's  mother-in- 
law  let  the  secret  out  at  the  time,  but  her  evidence  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  go  upon,  and  the  police  could  do  nothing  in  the  mat- 
ter. Soon  after  that  he  was  arrested  on  Fifth  Avenue  for  a 
robbery  committed  at  the  house  of  Judge  Pierrepont,  in  con- 
nection with  Geo.  Baker,  alias  Walcot.  When  they  went  in 
the  house  was  empty,  the  family  being  in  the  countr)'. 

On  the  front  door  was  a  good  lock,  of  the  Comb  pattern,  that 
could  not  be  picked.  In  the  rear  was  a  fence  fifteen  or  sixteen 
feet  high,  which  it  was  necessary  to  climb  to  get  into  the 
house.  The  exposed  side  of  the  house  was  impregnable,  or  at 
least  considered  so  ;  the  shutters  and  doors  were  lined  with 
iron,  and  bolted  on  the  inside.  All  sides  and  entrances  to  the 
residence  seemed  so  well  guarded,  it  remained  for  a  long  time 
a  mystery  how  these  men  got  into  it.  They  did  get  in,  how- 
ever, and  cleverly  too.  They  scaled  the  wall — a  thing  of  great 
difficulty  and  danger— and  got  into  the  yard.  There  they 
found  an  entrance  to  the  cellar  through  a  grating  similar  to 
those  in  the  pavement  in  front  of  almost  every  house  in  large 
cities.  An  opening  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  was  all  that 
could  be  made  of  the  iron  cover  ;  but  Uiey  cut  the  chaii»  that 
held  it  down,  and  once  with  all  that  space  they  easily  slipped 
in.     A  servant  on  the  opposite  side  ot  the  street  saw  them  leav- 
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ing  the  place.  She  knew  the  house  ivas  untenanlcd.  and  they 
could  have  no  busiDess  there,  so  she  gave  the  alarm.  Tlie 
police  examined  the  premises,  and  from  the  condition  of  thin^ 
inside,  tliey  felt  confident  the  thieves  would  return  there.  A 
large  quantity  of  wearing  apparel,  family  silver,  and  jewelry 
■ivas  packed  up  ready  to  be  carried  out,  showing  the  burglars 
were  afraid  to  take  them  out  in  the  day  and  were  waiting  for 
night  to  fall.  The  police  concealed  themselves  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  watched. 

Both  thieves  did  go  back,  went  into  the  house,  and  on  issu- 
ing from  it,  were  arrested,  tried,  and  sent  to  the  State  Prison 
for  five  years. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

CHECK-RAISING 

DIVIDING  OUT  A  CITY  FOR  PROFIT — GRIEF  AS  AN  ACCESSORY  TO  PLUNDER. 

'*A  pUgue  of  sighing  and  grief  I  it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder." — JCin^ 
Henry  IV, 

CHECK-RAISING,  as  at  present  practised,  is  a  very  simple 
and  easy  method  of  obtaining  money.  A  little  address 
in  the  thief  who  plays  the  game  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Three  or  four  men  who  are  engaged  in  this  line  of  plunder 
get  together,  make  up  their  plans,  and  start  out  on  an  excur- 
sion. If  they  happen  to  alight  in  a  small  city,  the  four  manage 
to  secure  each  a  check  on  the  same  day,  so  that  when  discovery 
takes  place,  they  may  have  obtained  all  that  was  possible  to 
get  in  the  town,  and  be  a  good  distance  off  by  that  time. 

On  arriving  in  a  city,  they  spend  a  few  days  studying  the 
situation.  They  ascertain  exactly  who  are  the  merchants  with 
the  largest  bank  accounts  and  doing  the  best  business.  From 
the  number  of  these  in  the  town  or  city,  they  select  one,  two, 
three,  or  four,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  party,  and  each 
one  goes  to  work  at  a  separate  merchant. 

Undertakers  are  their  great  favorites,  but  if  they  can't  find 
an  undertaker  well  enough  off  to  assure  them  good  profits,  they 
try  some  gentleman  engaged  in  another  branch  of  commerce. 
They  go  into  a  place  of  business,  make  a  small  purchase,  and 
give  a  bill  of  a  greater  denomination  than  the  amount  they  have 
bought.  A  pretence  for  this  is  made  that  the  goods  are  not 
for  themselves,  they  are  merely  commissioned  by  a  friend  to  buy 
the  things,  and  the  merchandise  is  to  be  forwarded  to  a  town 
some  distance  in  the  countr>'.  As  they  desire  to  send  the 
balance  left  over  from  the  amount  of  the  bill  in  a  letter,  they 
ask  for  a  check,  as  that  can  be  conveniently  enclosed. 
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The  merchant,  comp!ete!y  thrown  off  his  guard,  gives  the 
check,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  check-raiser  is  at  his  hotel  ;  with  an  acid 
he  has  he  erases  the  amount  written  in  the  check,  taking  great 
care  to  preserve  the  signature  unharmed— dries  the  paper 
slowly  so  as  not  to  make  any  marks  on  it ;  writes  in  a  large 
sum  and  goes  off  to  the  bank,  where  he  presents  it  and  is  paid 
the  amount  on  the  face. 

Within  a  couple  of  hours  the  whole  four — sometimes  the 
■'  gang  "  consists  of  that  number — secure  all  there  is  to  be  had 
in  a  town,  and  disappear. 

Their  work  is  not  discovered,  in  all  probability,  until  the 
next  day,  and  then  they  are  a  considerable  distance  away. 

When  they  can  get  an  undertaker,  one  of  the  "  gang  "  goes 
into  his  store  and  represents  that  he  is  in  a  sad  and  desolate 
situation.  His  only  brother  has  just  died,  and  the  family  live 
in  a  city  some  hundreds  of  miles  off.  He  wants  a  coflin,  a 
cheap  one,  to  transport  the  body  by  rail  in,  and  he  wishes  to 
negotiate  for  one.  The  undertaker  sells  him  a  coffin,*  for  which 
the  check-raiser  hands  him  a  bill,  larger  in  value  than  the  price 
of  a  coffin,  in  payment.  As  the  undertaker  is  about  to  return 
the  change,  the  check-raiser  asks  him : 

"  Can't  you  give  me  a  check  ?  I  want  to  send  it  on  by  mail. 
The  family  are  paying  the  expenses,  and  I  received  that  bill 
from  them.  If  it's  all  the  same  to  you  it  would  be  a  great  con- 
venience to  me." 

Of  course  it  is  all  the  same  to  the  undertakers,  and  they  give 
the  check. 

The  following  is  cut  from  one  of  the  Philadelphia  journals. 
It  is  an  account  of  a  check- raiser's  operation  on  a  marble-cutter 
of  that  city : 

"A   WEEPIN'   WIDDERER." 

"  B.  &  S. ,  the  tombstone  erectors  on  Howard  Street,  were  vis- 
ited on  Thursday  afternoon  by  an  aged  mariner,  whose  tar-var- 
nished hands  indicated  that  he  '  followed  the  water,"  and  the 
graveyard  countenance  he  hung  out  suggested  grief — piles  of 
grief.     He    introduced   himself,    said   that    his   beloved    mate 
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through  life  had  shipped  to  the  other  port,  (pointing  with  his 
larboard  flipper  towards  the  good  place,)  grasped  Mr.  W.  B. 
with  his  starboard  hand,  expressed  a  desire  to  buy  $500  worth 
of  marble  in  memory  of  his  wife,  asked  permission  to  weep  a 
few  minutes,  lufled  around  on  the  other  tack,  applied  a  ban- 
danna to  his  eyes  and  gushed  about  five  minutes,  while  the  ac- 
commodating marble-dealer  held  his  trembling  paw,  and  got 
properly  worked  up  to  a  sympathizing  condition.  The  briny 
widower,  seeing  that  Mr.  B.  felt  bad  enough  to  loan  him  his  safe 
key,  continued  by  reciting  a  terrible  mishap  to  one  of  his 
sailors,  who,  while  on  a  cruise  from  Washington  to  Baltimore, 
was  knocked  off  the  cars  either  by  a  cyclone  or  the  conductor, 
and  was  so  badly  damaged  that  he  was  quarantined  at  Jessop's 
Cut.  The  broken-hearted  mariner  asked  Mr.  B.  to  give  him 
his  check  for  $25  for  its  equivalent  in  greenbacks.  Mr.  B.  did 
so,  and  the  old  salt  started  to  mail  the  check  to  the  shipwrecked 
sailor.  He  hasn't  been  seen  since,  but  the  Howard  Bank  paid 
the  check,  which  had  been  altered  to  $970,  yesterday.  We 
bet  somebody  in  that  bank  is  mad.  The  marine  widower  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  chap  who  tried  the  game  on  Mr. 
R.  W. ,  but  didn't  raise  enough  to  pay  his  expenses  to  Wash- 
ington. Consequently  he  made  a  more  successful  appeal  to 
M.  B.  &  S." 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

DAN   SWEENEV. 


"  You  beat  your  pate  and  fancy  wit  trill  come. 
Knock  >5  yau  please,  there's  nobody  al  Iiome." 

DAN  SWEENEY  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  inno- 
cent beings  that  ever  disgraced  the  smiting  countenance  of 
this  changing  planet. 

His  modesty  is  so  shrinking,  his  self-assertion  so  distinctJy 
wanting,  that  it  is  at  times  painful — and  always  entertaining — to 
watch  his  amazing  bashfulness.  This,  too,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  has  travelled  a  great  deai,  and  consequently  has  no  slight  ex- 
perience of  his  fellow-men  in  various  countries,  and  under  many 
aspects. 

He  has  no  idea  of  the  exact  nature  of  a  lie,  or  so  it  would 
appear,  absolutely  no  notion  of  what  an  untruth  is  composed  ; 
none  in  the  world. 

A  brother  officer  and  myself  were  one  night  looking  for  a 
certain  individual,  an  acquaintance  of  Dan's,  and  happening  to 
stroll  into  a  den  in  the  Fourth  Ward  in  the  coursf  of  our  wan- 
derings, we  lighted  upon  Dan  and  a  couple  of  friends  in  the 
private  parlor  off  the  shop. 

Dan  knew  nothing  of  our  presence  :  if  he  did,  it  would  in 
all  probability  have  considerably  interrupted  the  easy  flow  of 
his  conversation,  and  I  may  add — because  I  think  it — inventive 
powers. 

He  was  entertaining — I  mean  in  treats  as  well  as  stones — the 
others,  and  the  more  he  had  to  tell,  the  more  he  urged  upon 
them.     The  moment  he  thought  he  perceived  a  flagging  of  at- 
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tention   in  them,  he  quickly  rang  the  bell  and  ordered   their 
glasses  refilled. 

The  others  seemed  inclined  to  listen  while  his  generosity 
lasted,  and  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  the  party  was  certainly  a 
very  pleasant  one. 

Dan  was  born  in  the  Seven  Dials  in  London,  England.  I 
may  say,  that  he  was  born  a  thief.  As  long  ago  as  he  can  re- 
member, or  as  there  is  any  fair  record  of  him,  he  was  tapping 
tills.  His  parents  taught  him  that  art,  and  helped  him  to  prac- 
tise it.  He  was  arrested  when  quite  young,  and  sent  to  prison. 
There  he  met  some  old  thieves,  whom  he  regaled  with  impossi- 
ble exploits  around  the  Dials.  He  told  his  inventions  witli  such 
a  marvellous  airof  belief  in  them,  that  the  old  birds  were  almost 
completely  caught,  and  half  imagined  that  perhaps  this  most  un- 
usual youngster  had  been  thrown  into  extraordinary  places. 
At  all  events,  he  excited  their  interest,  and  they  encouraged  his 
ambition  to  mount  on  the  thieving  ladder. 

On  coming  again  to  the  haunts  of  men,  Dan  got  instructions 
in  the  pocket-picking  line  from  an  old  woman  named  '*  Sulky," 
who  lived  at  that  time  in  the  Borough. 

Dan  went  into  the  streets  with  his  trade  on  the  ends  of  his 
fingers,  practised  it,  and  for  a  while  did  well  enough.  He 
travelled  to  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Dublin,  Glasgow,  and  Edin- 
burgh. Having  been  so  recently  in  prison  made  him  cautious, 
and  he  escaped  arrest  until  he  landed  in  Dublin.  After  that  he 
was  most  unfortunate,  getting  caught  at  almost  every  attempt  he 
made,  until  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  line,  through  his 
incompetency  for  it.  His  hands  were  too  large  for  him  ever  to 
be  a  successful  pickpocket,  so  he  changed  his  business  and  went 
into  burglary. 

'*  Sulky  "  sold  him  his  first  set  of  tools. 

He  did  well  enough  at  burglary  for  a  time,  but  getting  into 
rather  too  large  a  job  for  him  with  some  others  that  caused  a 
row,  Dan  escaped  to  America,  bringing  with  him  a  fair  share  of 
the  plunder.  He  was  not  long  in  New  York  before  we  knew 
him.  The  face  is  a  most  remarkable  one.  Villainy  is  written 
on  it  in  capital  letters.     His  eyes  and  hair  are  very  dark,  too. 
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which  adds  to  the  heavy  expression,  and  he  is  short — about  fiv6 
feel  four— and  stout.  > 

One  of  Dan's  listeners  was  a  quiet  fellow,  evidently,  from  his 
remarks  remarkably  well-informed,  both  on  current  topics  and 
that  general  knowledge  of  men  and  matters  that  results  from  an 
active  life.  The  other  was  an  excitable  fellow,  given  to  strong, 
sudden  exclamations,  and  at  times  exceedingly  quaint  in  his 
observations. 

We  had  not  been  long  looking  on,  when  one  of  the  party 
threw  out  an  observation  which  insensibly  drew  Dan  on  to  do 
the  talking.  He  was,  when  we  entered,  reciting  snmo  trifling 
adventure  or  other  which  had  happened  to  him  in  the  West,  re- 
lating it  with  that  strict  adherence  to  facts  which  is  characteris- 
tic of  his  class  and  profession,  when  an  exclamation,  probably  of 
astonishment  or  doubt,  arrested  him.  1  have  alrcadystated  that 
above  all  other  things  he  was  truthful — that  was  his  own  opinion 
of  himself— and  as  you  go  on  you  can  sec. 

His  narrative,  I  think,  ran  somewhat  after  this  fashion  : 

"  Well,  sirs,  I  guess  ther's  nice  things  to  be  seen  in  Amcri- 
cay.  Splendid  things  of  all  kinds,  Natur'  was  in  its  most  be- 
neficent mood  when  that  treemendous  continent  was  evoked  out 
of  the  bosom  of  the  mighty  deep. 

"  Nice  girls  ? 

"  Oh,  yes  :  plenty  West — not  so  many  out  over  the  prayries  ; 
but  there  are  some,  oh,  yes,  some  ;  ther'  ain't  enough  society 
/or  them.     Not  a  moiety  of  what  the  fair  cree-turs  require  ! 

"  Have  I  been  married  ? 

"  No,  sir,  I  haven't ;  and  I'll  venture  to  prophesy  I  ain't  going. 

"  Scurcely  !     Not  quite! 

"Have  I  had  any  adventures,  sir?  Weil,  no-o-o  ;  none  to 
make  anything  about.  Yet  I  may  say  I  have  had  a  trifling 
occurrence  or  two  in  my  time. 

"  Favor  you  with  them  ? 

"  Oh,  certainly. 

'■  For  instance.  I  was  shot  twenty-seven  times  in  knocking 
about  on  the  outskirts  of  Chicago,  with  what  I  should  call  a 
foraging  part)'  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  slice  of 
head  which  you  can  see  has  been  taken  off  i he  lifted    hh  false 
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hair,  and  we  plainly  enough  saw  his  skull  was  sparse  and 
misshapen) ;  the  one  eye  which  was  shot  out  but  skilfully 
replaced ;  my  left  ear,  which  hung  by  the  merest  shred  for 
three  weeks  in  consequence  of  my  being  away — a  special  ser» 
vice — from  surgical  aid — we  had  a  doctor  in  the  party,  in  fact 
I  rarely  travel  without  one — but  is  now  in  good  condition  ;  an 
awkward  knock  from  a  flying  piece  of  stone,  which  bowled 
my  full  set  of  artificial  teeth  clean  down  my  throat — they 
remain  in  my  inside,  sir,  to  this  day,  and  aid  indigestion,  I 
guess ;  the  loss  of  the  right  side  of  my  nose,  and  a  few  other 
minor  scratches — such  as  might  happen  to  any  man  similarly  en- 
gaged— as,  for  example,  the  amputation  of  my  forefingers — both 
hands — the  loss  of  my  seventh  rib,  two  thigh-bones,  part  of  the 
tendo  Achillis,  and  three  smaller  toes  —with  these  slight  ex- 
ceptions, I  went  through  the  expedition  pretty  well." 

At  this  juncture  I  observed  the  quiet  man  give  a  wink — per- 
sistently repeated,  to  my  surprise — to  the  excitable  one,  who 
appeared  to  listen,  as  before,  with  close  attention. 

"  It  is  fortunate  you  were  not  badly  injured." 

The  same  idea  had  occurred  to  me.  The  quiet  man  made  no 
movement,  nor  did  I  hear  any  remark  from  the  excitable  one. 

**  Yes — I  think  so,"  said  my  friend  Dan  deliberately.  **  These 
are  good  smokes — thanks.  As  you  press  me,  I  will  have  an* 
other.  About  my  eye  did  you  ask  me  ?  Oh,  yes,  that  optic 
nearly  cost  me  dear.  When  it  was  gouged  out  by  a  bullet,  I 
felt  the  vacancy  at  once,  as  you  may  s'pose  ;  but  I  could  not,  of 
course,  follow  its  flight — although  I  was  anxious  to  recover  it, 
knowing  that  it  could  be  brushed  up  and  polished  prior  to  being 
replaced  and  reconnected  with  the  nerve,  which  conveys  what 
we  call  sight  from  the  retina  to  the  brain.  But,  as  you  aptly 
observe,  how  to  find  it  ?  Very  true.  Difllicult,  you  think  ? 
Waall— no — not  particularly  so  to  an  ingenious  man.  I  knew 
very  well  that  the  eyes  or  brains  of  any  animal  are  tit-bits  to 
birds  of  prey,  or  the  ordinary  winged  carrion  devourers.  Tak- 
ing this  as  a  safe  cue,  I  returned  and  watched  about  the  spot  for 
a  month,  shooting  innumerable  birds  for  nothing  ;  until,  at  last 
noticing  a  hawk  dart  his  beak  into  some  long  grass  and  then  fly 
away  with  much  apparent  gusto,  I  shot  him,  sir,  and  in  him  I 
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found  the  precious  lost  organ.  Digestion  had  not  begun,  so 
that  it  is  not  injured  in  the  least.  As  you  see,  gentlemen,  this 
— the  left  one  ;  you  will  perhaps  notice  the  slight  cast  1  have. 
The  left  eye  has  since  had  a  tendency  to  rove— a  bad  habit." 
For  a  few  moments  they  smoked  on  in  silence. 
No  one  spoke  or  moved,  save  the  quiet  one,  who  now  and 
then  fidgeted  about  in  his  chair. 

Presently  Dan  said  with  some  animation  ; 
■"  By  jingo  !  I  was  once  swept  away  by  a  flood  on  the 
Lower  Mississippi — swept  down  from  St.  Louis  to  within  a  few- 
hundred  miles  of  New  Orleans,  during  one  terribly  stormy 
night — a  night,  sir,  when  there  raged  a  perfect  tempest  com- 
pounded of  wind,  rain,  thunder,  lightning  !  It  swept  me  along 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  on  the  face  of  an  avalanche  of 
water. " 

"  To  where  ?  "  asked  the  nervous  fellow  excitedly. 
"To  Fordsvillc,  sir,"  replied  Dan,   promptly,  "about  four 
Hundred  and  seventeen  miles  above  New  Orleans,  on  the  great 
FatJier  of  Waters." 

"  You  were  unhurt  ?  "  queried  the  quiet  one. 
■"Oh.    L-jiiite   sol — absolutely    unscratched.     On    the   whole 
(what  a  perfect  cigar  this  is!),  an  enjoyable  voyage.     Some- 
what rapid  and  not  a  short  one,  I  grant,  but  still  far  from  being 
a  very  troublesome  matter." 

My  companion  for  the  first  time  looked  at  me — as  I  thought, 
rather  curiously — but  it  was  only  for  a  second,  and  he  again  re- 
lapsed into  a  quiet,  attentive  position. 

"  Were  you  ever  in  danger  ? "  said  the  slow  one,  half 
smiling. 

I  felt  secretly  pleased  that  this  question  had  been  asked. 
1  myself  had  felt  anxious,  but  congratulated  myself  on  the 
quiet,  sensible  evening  we  were  having. 

"Well,"  said  Dan,  still  smoking  slowly,  seated  in  an  arm- 
chair with  his  legs  complacently  crossed.  "  I  really  think  I  was 
onco.  That  wa^  in  Californy,  during  a  somewhat  violent  tor- 
nado. Our  domicile  for  the  time  being  was  a  good  squaie 
frame  building,  of  three  stories  in  height,  and  had,  I  should 
sa\-.  about  a  hundred  feet  of  frontage.     One  day  I  went  up  to 
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Robb's — Robb*s  was  the  hotel  and  grocery — to  dinner.  It  was 
then  blowing  pretty  stiffly — in  fact,  one  could  hardly  keep 
one's  legs.  By  the  time  we  were  all  doing  drinks  after  the 
meal,  it  had  increased  in  strength  and  violence — so  much  so, 
without  exaggeration,  that  presently  down  came  Robb's  roof 
with  a  crash !  crash  1  which  betokened  damage  to  somebody 
or  other.  We  all  did  the  best  we  could,  which  was  not  much, 
I  guess,  'cept  to  scramble  out.  I  swallowed  my  mint  julep, 
and  made  tracks  to  the  domicile.  What  spectacle  d'ye  think 
met  my  devoted  eyes  ?  Sir,  that  place  had  been  blown  away 
bodily!  Wholly  and  entirely  taken  up  and  torn  away  on  .the 
wings  of  the  wind  to  nobody  knows  where !  Not  a  vestige 
left ;  not  a  shingle  or  any  other  trace  ;  and  has  never  since 
been  heard  of.     That  I  consider  was  a  narrow  escape  !  " 

"Not  a  door-post,  chimney-pot,  or  anything?"  wildly 
asked  the  excitable  one  jumping  up,  and  as  hastily  reseating 
himself. 

"Not  a  straw,  sir — not  an  atom,"  returned  Dan,  without 
moving  a  muscle  of  his  face. 

I  overheard  the  quiet  one  mutter  that  he  '*  should  like  it 
better  if  there  had  been  a  door-post,  shutter,  or  some  trifle  left 
as  a  memento  ;  "  but  I  do  not  think  his  sotto  voce  remarks 
reached  Dan's  ears. 

With  much  gravity,  and  considerably  to  my  surprise,  the 
quiet  one  arose  from  his  chair,  buttoned  up  his  frock-coat,  and 
said  with  extreme  calmness  : 

**  Were  you  in  the  Chicago  fire  ?  " 

Dan  took  his  cigar  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  waited 
a  full  half-minute,  and  then  replied  simply  : 

"No." 

"Then,"  rejoined  the  quiet  one  with  a — for  him— strange 
passion  in  his  tones,  "  I  am  going.  I  have  no  respect  for  a 
man  who  was  not  in  the  Chicago  fire.  That  conflagration  was 
historic,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  every  true  professional  gentle- 
man to  be  there." 

He  went. 

The  excitable  one  also  took  a  hasty  leave.  We  followed 
tliem  to  the  hall  door,  the  quiet  one  made  a  stand,  and  whis- 
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peringly  said,  with  a  simple  earnestness  that  quite  impressed 
me  : 

"  Unless  Dan  is  careful,  he  will,  I  am  afraid,  get  into  the 
habit  of  telling  lies." 

They  left  the  place  with  a  simple  "  good  night"  to  Dan, 
and  our  man  not  being  in  the  establishment  we  followed  at  a 
convenient  distance. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

"colonel"  MCALPINE. 

A  FAJiHIONABLE  BOARDING-HOUSE  IN  A  GENTEEL  QUARTER — ^THB   **  COLONEL'S  ' 
CAREER  IN  CRIME — A    BEWI'ICHING    BETRAYER— HOW    TOO  MANY    STRINGS   CAN 
BREAK  A  BEAU   AND   MAKE  DISCORDANT   MUSIC 

"  Swift,  swift,  you  dragons  of  the  night,  that  dawning 
May  bare  the  raven's  eye.     I  look  in  fear. 
Though  this  a  heavenly  angel — hell  is  here." 

MRS.  MATILDA  McCLUSKY  kept  what  is  known  as 
a  fashionable  boarding-house  in  a  genteel  quarter  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  If  you  don't  know  what  a  fashionable 
boarding-house  is,  gentle  reader,  let  me  advise  you,  if  you  are 
at  all  inclined  towards  creature  comforts,  not  to  find  out  from 
experience.  They  were  all  young  people  in  Mrs.  McClusky's 
fashionable  boarding-house — that  is  to  say,  unmarried  ;  for  the 
landlady,  though  a  widow,  had  an  objection  to  married  people 
being  about  her.  When  a  lady  or  gentleman  applied  for  ac- 
commodations at  her  establishment  for  herself  and  husband  or 
himself  and  wife,  Mrs.  McClusky  was  very  sorr>',  but  she  was 
quite  full. 

Young  men  were  Mrs.  McClusky's  strong  point,  and  she 
could  cram  a  larger  number  of  them  into  one  room  than  any 
other  "  lady  "  in  the  same  line  of  business  in  the  city.  They 
would  take  the  cramming  in  good  part,  too,  and  the  couches 
provided  for  their  ease  and  refreshment  were  of  the  most 
original  and  fantastic  designs.  In  some  of  the  rooms  as  many 
as  six  of  the  "  gentlemen  "  slept,  and  to  see  Mrs.  McClusky  in 
her  element,  you  should  drop  in  upon  her  an  hour  or  so  after 
breakfast  in  the  morning,  when,  accompanied  by  the  hand- 
maiden who  **  did  up  the  rooms,"  she  stood  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  these  chambers  looking  around  her  at  the  general  con- 
fusion.    There   is   no   less   inviting   scene   to   concentrate  the 
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senses  on,  than  a  room  in  which  half-a-dozen  men  have  slept 
over  night,  unless  it  may  be  one  of  Mrs.  McCJiisky's  rooms  in 
which  half-a-dozen  men  (and  sometimes  more)  were  in  the 
habit  of  sleeping  every  night.  But  to  Mrs.  McClusky  ihal 
was  the  prospect  of  all  others  she  most  loved  to  dwell  upon. 
At  least,  so  it  appeared,  for  she  made  a  daily  practice  of  going 
over  the  establishment  as  soon  as  the  house  was  left  to  herself 
and  the  two  handmaidens  in  her  service.  Now,  if  she  made  her 
inspection  after  the  "  girls  "  had  done  their  work,  one  could 
understand  that  she  went  to  see  they  had  properly  performed 
their  duties,  but  she  never  did  that;  the  "girls"  usually 
went  after  her,  doing  their  work  and  taking  no  notice  of  the 
wanderings  of  the  landlady.  She  kept  up  a  running  fire  of 
remarks,  too,  as  she  travelled,  upon  the  eccentricities  of  her 
lodgers. 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  young  man  as  tliat  Brown,"  she  would 
say  ;  '"  he  shan't  stay  in  my  house.  I  never  come  into  this 
room  that  I  don't  Bnd  his  boots  in  the  wash-basin,  and  his  wash- 
ing on  the- door.  No  wonder  the  women  can't  get  the  dirt  out 
of  his  shirts.  Now,  who's  been  striking  matches  on  that  wall 
again  ?  Don't  tliey  know  I  own  thi^  house  ?  and  do  tlicy  want 
to  pull  it  down  about  my  ears  by  driving  nails  in  like  that  ? 
Ah,  there's  that  fellow  Slideout ;  never  came  home  again  last 
night.  Drinking,  of  course,  that's  the  way  his  wages  goes,  and 
didn't  pay  his  board  last  week — Ellen  !  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Bring  them  things  of  Slideout's  down  stairs,  and  lock  'era 
in  the  closet  till  he  pays  me  his  board.  I  told  him  three  times 
I  wanted  to  see  him  last  week,  but  he  slipped  off  without  com- 
ing near  me.     He  hasn't  got  any  trunk,  has  he  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"Well,  he's  got  his  old  dotlics  on  wherever  he  is,  and  he 
sha'n't  have  his  good  ones  until  he  pays  his  board.  Ellen ,  is  the 
Colonel  up  yet  ?  " 

"  No  ma'am." 

*•  Ah,  the  poor  gentleman  requires  rest ;  take  care  you  don't 
disturb  him." 

"  No,  ma'am." 
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And  Mrs.  McClusky  went  her  diurnal  rounds." 
The  **  Colonel "  was  no  other  than  our  old  friend  "  Johnny  " 
McAlpine,  and  he  was  Mrs.  McClusky's  favorite  boarder  from 
the  moment  he  put  his  foot  within  her  hospitable  threshold. 
*•  Johnny  "  was  always  a  great  pet  of  the  ladies,  and  the  scrapes 
this  good  fortune  got  him  into  would  fill  a  large-sized  volume. 
Like  the  others,  Mrs.  McClusky  was  captivated  by  his  attrac- 
tions, and  subdued  by  his  gentle  and  persuasive  ways.     She 
made  it  understood  the  **  Colonel  *'  would  some  day  be  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  the  back  parlor — Mrs.  McClusky's  boudoir  of 
bliss — and  the  mastership  of  the  mansion.     In  the  meantime  the 
"Colonel"  was   making  love  to  the  widow  and  half-a-dozen 
other  women  beside,  outside  the  house,  and  running  up  a  bill. 
McAlpine  is  certainly  a  passable  sort  of  man,  but  I  have  seen 
much  handsomer  fellows  who  never  attained  to  one-tenth  his 
success  with  the  ladies.     He  was  always  a  thorough-going  ras- 
cal, too,  and    deceived  all  those  who  trusted   him.       In  the 
garb  and  with   the   suavity  of  a  gentleman  he  would  rob  and 
cheat  any  man  or  woman  that  ever  lived.     He  not  only  practis- 
ed his  thieving  arts  on   strangers,  but  on  his  own   family,  a 
member  of  which   was    led  to  the    State   prison    through   his 
teachings    and    influence.       Before    coming    to    America    he 
abandoned  his  family,  and  before  abandoning  his  family  he  one 
day  tore  his  wife's  earrings  from  her  ears.      He  was  arrested  for 
that,   but  not    punished,  unfortunately    for  the  community  he 
then  lived  in  and  the  one  he  afterwards  came  to.     He  has  adopt- 
ed more  aliases  than   any  other  thief  within  the   length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.      Has  called  himself  John  W.  McAlpine, 
Captain    McAlpine,    Colonel    McAlpine,  Colonel    Marmaduke 
Reeve>,    Captain     Mack,     Colonel    Johnson,    Colonel    Bruce, 
General   Garnett,    and   a   host  of  other  names.     He  has   cho- 
sen the  life  of  a  felon  from   taste,  and  had  outlived  the  love 
of  both  wife  and  children  early  in  his  career.     Strange  to  say, 
McAlpine,  which  I  don*t  believe  is  his  right  name,  although  it 
is  the  dnc  we  know  him  by,  began  life  as  a  policeman  in  Dub- 
lin, his  native  city.     Leaving  that  employment  he  enlisted  in 
the  army,  where  he   robbed  the  Colonel  of  his  regiment,  for 
which  offence  he  was  sentenced  to  be  flogged.     He  escaped 
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from  prison  before  the  execution  of  his  sentence,  and  fled  to 
America.  On  arriving  in  this  country  he  tried  to  scrape  out  a 
living  from  the  abundancy  of  his  wits  but  failed.  Having  made 
tile  acquaintance  of  some  counterfeiters  during  his  rambles 
about  town  in  search  of  bread,  he  went  heart  and  soul  into  the 
business  of  issuing  false  money.  At  that  time  the  chances  of 
getting  caught  at  this  work  were  rarer  than  they  are  at  present, 
and  the  facilities  for  potting  it  in  circulation  much  greater.  The 
"  Colonel."  as  he  called  himself,  had  in  consequence  an  ex- 
tended run  of  luck-.  His  wife  and  family  followed  him  to  this 
country,  and  finding  they  could  be  made  useful  in  his  new  bus- 
iness, McAlpine  received  them.  So  utterly  lost  was  the  man 
to  all  human  feeling  that  he  allowed  his  daughter  to  be  arrested 
and  sent  to  State  prison  for  issuing  false  money  He  followed 
her  shortly  after  to  the  same  place,  but  he  managed  to  get  his 
time  abbreviated  by  toadying  to  the  prison  authorities.  After 
liis  liberation  he  disappeared  for  a  while,  and  the  next  heard  of 
,  him  was  when  his  wife  had  him  arrested  for  abandonment.  He 
defended  his  own  case  in  court,  and  after  a  six  weeks'  residence 
1  the  Tombs,  got  released  on  the  pretence  he  had  no  means  on 
^vhich  to  support  his  family.  He  went  out  from  the  Tombs 
penniless,  but  a  fortnight  after  he  appeared  on  Broadway  dressed 
in  the  latest  fashion. 

During  the  Crimean  trouble,  a  gentleman  appeared  in  Brook- 
lyn representing  himself  to  be  Colonel  Marmadukc  Reeves,  an 
emissary  of  the  British  Government.  At  that  time  it  was  gen- 
erally supposed  England  was  sending  agents  all  over  the  world 
to  purchase  material  of  war.  Colonel  Reeves  presented  himself 
to  a  merchant  in  Brooklyn,  and  by  means  of  forged  letters  of  in- 
struction from  Lord  Palmerston,  induced  the  merchant  to  believe 
he  was  commissioned  to  purchase  sixty  thousand  stand  of  arms. 
These  arms  he  said  were  to  be  of  the  most  approved  pattern,  as 
they  were  for  the  use  of  the  British  army  in  the  Crimea.  A 
^ood  reception  was  due  so  important  a  personage  as  Colonel 
Reeves,  and  the  merchant  accordingly  feasted  him  sun)ptuously. 
After  a  bit  the  Colonel  had  business  with  the  British  ambassa- 
<ior  at  Washington,  aiid  was  compelled  to  set  out  for  that  centre 
without  del.iv  ;   unfortunately  his  remittances  have  not  come  to 
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hand,  and  he  was  in  a  difficulty  for  money.  Would  the  mer- 
chant lend  him  some  ?  He  was  going  to  be  a  good  customer — 
such  things  would  happen,  and  of  course  the  merchant  would. 
He  did  lend  him  five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  Colonel  went  to 
Washington.  He  returned  to  New  York  the  next  day,  and 
when  arrested  at  the  instance  of  the  merchant  some  months 
after,  he  turned  out  to  be  our  old  friend  McAlpine.  He  had 
made  a  voyage  to  Europe  for  some  purpose,  and  was  only  just 
returned  when  he  walked  so  heavily  into  the  affections  of  the 
Brooklyn  merchant.  On  the  passage  over  he  swindled  a 
Maiden  Lane  jeweler  out  of  trinkets  valued  at  five  hundred 
dollars.  He  lay  in  prison  nearly  a  year  after  his  arrest,  but  the 
merchant  not  appearing  against  him,  the  authorities  discharged 
him  from  custody.  He  afterwards  made  an  efTort  to  swindle  a 
transfer  company  in  New  York  out  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  was  finally  sent  to  the  State  prison  for  five  years  for  defraud- 
ing a  poor  governess  of  all  she  possessed,  under  pretense  of  en- 
gaging her  to  go  South  to  a  position  in  his  family.  McAlpine 
had  a  great  passion  for  jewelry,  especially  rings,  and  almost 
every  woman  he  met,  and  he  managed  to  encounter  a  good 
many,  suffered  for  a  ring.  At  the  house  he  lived  in  before  re- 
moving to  Mrs.  McCIusky's,  he  secured  a  boxful  from  the 
ladies.  Of  course  each  one  supposed  she  was  the  only  prime 
favorite,  and  McAlpine  borrowed  a  ring  from  the  several  favor- 
ites, under  pretense  he  would  restore  it  ;  but  his  memory  being 
a  defective  one  in  that  regard,  the  rings  never  again  met  the 
vision  of  their  owners 

Mrs.  McClusky  boasted  a  man  servant  who  performed  the 
kitchen  drudgery  of  two  women,  but  whom  she  ennobled  with 
the  title  of  butler,  when  alluding  to  him.  His  name  was  Larr>% 
but  ^he  called  him  Dixon. 

When  the  ice  or  apple-man  called  with  a  bill  and  the  fifteen- 
year-old  maid-of-all-work  happened  to  open  the  door  to  find  out 
what  he  wanted,  and  forgetful  of  the  dignity  of  the  mansion, 
rushed  into  Mrs.  McClusky *s  presence  with  the  information,  if 
anybody  happened  to  be  present,  Mrs.  McClusky  would  frcez- 
ingly  command  her  to  **  tell  the  butler,  please/' 

Then  Dixon,  that  is  Larry,  might  be  seen  shaking  the  filth  of 
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the  garbage-box  from  his  person,  and  sousing  himself  into  an 
enormously  too  large,  brownish  surtout  that  had  belonged  to  a 
fat  boarder  who  had  gone  away  and  left  a  bill,  scurfying  to  the 
front  door  to  impose  upon  the  ice  or  appte-man  the  indiscretion 
he  had  committed  in  acquainting  a  menial  in  the  house  with 
the  private  pecuniary  transactions  of  the  establishment.  The 
ice  or  apple-man  would  listen  gravely  while  Dixon  or  Larry 
was  talking  out  of  respect  to  the  poor  fellow,  for  he  was  a  good- 
natured  soul,  and  gentle  as  an  infant ;  but  broke  out  into  a  yell 
of  delight  the  moment  his  back  was  turned.  All  the  people  fre- 
quenting the  house,  as  well  as  those  residing  in  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mrs.  McClusky,  were  aware  of  Larry's  weakness,  and 
why  he  suffered  being  snubbed,  drubbed  and  driven  as  he  was 
daily  in  the  mansion  by  the  mistress.  He  loved  the  cook  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  transgress  one  of  the  fundamental,  consti- 
tutional principles  of  the  house  and  marry  her.  The  cook  was 
the  only  person  who  ever  dared  raise  her  voice  a  tone  higher 
than  Mrs.  McClusky,  or  make  replies  to  that  lady,  but  the  cook 
I  both,  as  much  and  as  of^en  as  she  pleased,  and  Mrs. 
"McCIusky's  only  resource  against  her  attacks  was  to  stalk  out 
of  llic  kitchen  and  her  presence.  That  usually  quieted  the 
cook  after  a  second  or  two.  Mrs,  McClusky,  though,  had  a 
means  of  revenge  which  she  not  infrequently  put  in  practice, 
and  that  was  to  keep  the  cook's  wages  back  a  day  or  two,  or 
even  a  week  or  two  ;  a  thing  that  always  exasperated  the  cook, 
for  "  she  liked  her  money  regular,"  as  she  used  to  say.  At  these 
times  Larry  would  endeavor  to  soothe  the  cook  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  they  were  very  happy  being  secretly  man  and  wife, 
and  the  day  was  coming  when  Mrs.  McClusky  would  be  married, 
too,  and  then  she  was  going  to  live  privately,  and  transfer  the 
house. to  them.  That  was  a  delusion  of  Larry's ;  Mrs.  McClusky 
led  him  into  it,  principally,  indeed,  because  she  believed  it 
herself.  She  lived  under  the  impression  the  "  Colonel "  would 
one  day  implore  her  to  become  his  wife,  and  accept  the  direc- 
tion of  the  country  mansion  he  had  so  often  spoken  about. 

Larry  was  burnishing  up  the  silver  one  morning ;  it  consisted 
of  a  dipped  ice-pitcher,  and  talking  to  Sarah,  his  larger,  bet- 
ter and  stronger  half,  of  the  pleasure  they  would  have  on  the 
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coming  Sunday  in  the  society  of  their  first  oflfspring  and  heir ; 
the  nurse  was  to  bring  him  to  the  house — he  was  put  out  to 
nurse  in  the  country — that  is,  left  in  the  cabin  where  he  was 
born,  for  divers  reasons,  most  of  which  the  reader  is  already  ac- 
quainted withy  when  he  heard  Mrs.  McClusky  shouting  for 
Dixon  from  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

Larry  instantly  dropped  the  pitcher  and  the  whitening  rag, 
as  if  he  had  been  caught  with  the  baby  in  his  arms — indeed,  to 
see  him  rubbing  the  patches  of  that  vessel  where  the  brown 
metal  appeared  through  the  decaying  silvering,  you  would  be 
led  to  suspect  his  mind  was  more  with  the  baby  than  the 
pitcher,  and  he  fancied  himself  employed  on  the  infant's  nose, 
so  tenderly  did  he  touch  it ;  or  that  he  was  anticipating  the 
coming  Sunday's  delights  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  present  thinking. 
The  voice  of  the  landlady  brought  him  back  to  himself,  that 
is,  restored  him  to  a  sense  of  the  situation,  and  then  drove 
him  miles  out  of  himself  again  with  alarm.  He  dropped  the 
surtout  on  him,  and  hurried  into  the  august  presence  of  his 
mistress. 

**  Yes,  ma'am,'*  said  Larry  in  a  whisper.  He  never  spoke 
above  a  whisper ;  not  that  his  voice  did  not  contain  a  round 
and  full  quality,  but  that  the  sweetness  and  conciliating  dispo- 
sition of  his  temperament  were  such  that  he  bent  himself  down 
in  this  humble  way,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  am  a  meek  and 
lowly  thing,  satisfied  to  enjoy  the  little  blessings  that  have  come 
in  my  road  in  my  own  unostentatious  manner,  and  I  freely  ac- 
knowledge your  greatness  and  the  power  of  your  situation." 

*'  What  are  you  doing.  Dixon  ?"  said  Mrs.  McClusky. 

*'  Cleaning  the  silver,  ma'am." 

**  Ah,  very  good  ;  is  the  *  Colonel '  up  yet  ?  " 

**  No,  ma'am." 

**  Then  don't  distuib  him,  please,  the  poor  man  works  so 
hard  ;  and  tell  the  cook  to  have  some  chocolate  ready  for  him 
the  moment  he  wakes.     You  will  take  it  up  to  him." 

*'  1  es,  ma  am. 

•*  He's  really  very  delicate  :  I  fear  his  health  is  giving  way. 
Haven't  you  noticed  a  hacking,  nasty  cough,  lately,  Dixon,  that 
seems  to  cut  him  up  dreadfully  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  ma'am." 
"  Ah,  that  cough  will  bring  him  lo  the  grave.     You  sleep  in 
the  next  room  lo  him,  don't  you,  Dixon  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  on  the  bath-room  floor,  beside  his  room." 
"  Be  careful  not  to  snore  in  your  sleep  at  night,  and  wake 
him." 

"  Ah,  ma'am,  if  he  would  only  take  a  wife." 
"  Good  heavens  !     How  dare  you  say  such  a  thing  as  that  to 
me.     The  idea  !     Do  you  not  know  I  allow  no  married  people 
about  me  ?     If  he,  or  you,  or  any  one,  were  to  do  such  a  thing 
;is  that,  you  must  leave  my  house  immediately. " 

'■  Oh."  thought  Larry,  "  if  she  only  knew  ;  "  and  he  trembled 
all  over. 

"  There's  the  betl,  see  who  it  is." 

Larry  opened  the  door,  admitted  the  lady  who  stood  outside 
to  tile  parlor,  and  then  went  to  acquaint  his  mistress  with  the 
arrival  of  a  person  to  see  her.  Mrs.  McClusky  on  entering  the 
parlor  put  on  her  loftiest  airs,  and  demanded  to  know  if  the  lady- 
desired  to  see  her.  Well,  the  lady  wished  to  make  some  in- 
quiries respecting  rooms,  and — 

"  Di.von,"  broke  in  Mrs.  McClusky,  "  tell  the  cook  to  get  tlie 
'  Colonel's '  breakfast.  I  heard  him  stirring  about  his  room  as  I 
came  down  stairs." 

The  visitor  seemed  to  grow  a  shade  paler  at  this  announce- 
ment, but  made  no  remark. 
■'  Shall  I  bring  in  your  breakfast  now,  ma'am  ?  " 
■'  No  ;  I  shall  wait  for  Jiim,  and  we  will  breakfast  together." 
The  visitor  screamed,  as   if  in   great  pain,  and  would  have 
fallen    back    to  the  floor    fainting,   but    that    Mrs.    McClusky 
caught  her,  Larry  administered  some  cold  water,  and  the  lady 
was  soon  restored.     SKe  left  the  house  a  few  minutes  after,  ex- 
cusing herself  on  account  of  her  indisposition,  and  promising  to 
call  in  a  day  or  two. 

When  she  had  gone,  Mrs.  McClusky  said  to  Larry  : 
"  Dixon,  I  am  going  up  to  my  '  boodawer,'  (the  back  parlor 
she  slept  in)  to  dress ;    and  when  the  '  Colonel '  is  down  and 
the  breakfast  on  the  table,  call  me." 
■'  Ves,  ma- am." 
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Mrs.  McCiusky  had  scarcely  left  the  room  when  the  "  Col- 
onel "  walked  into  it. 

•*  Good  gracious,  *  Colonel/  how  did  you  come  in  ?  " 

••  By  the  door,  my  boy,  but  I  came  very  quietly,  so  that  no- 
body heard  me." 
.  ••  You're  all  mud." 

**  Yes  ;  the  streets  are  very  dirty." 

••Why,  you  look  as  if  you  had  been  rolling  in  them." 

'•  Yes  ;  these  cabmen  are  careless  fellows,  they  splash  every- 
body." 

••  At  your  old  tricks,  'Colonel ;  *  that  face  of  yours  will  be  the 
ruin  of  you." 

••  Blame  nature,  not  me,  Dixon  ;  this  time  I  am  in  love,  realiy 
downright  in  love.     Beautiful  creature." 

"  I  daresay  some  new  adventure." 

•'Yes;  a  most  extraordinary  one.  A  young  widow  not  a 
thousand  miles  from  Madison  Avenue,  fell  in  love  with  me — the 
old  business — she  met  me,  I  met  her,  we  met  each  other.  I 
sighed,  she  sighed,  we  sighed  together.  She  swooned,  I  caught 
her.  and  was  wounded  in  the  heart." 

••Well?" 

•'  No,  it  is  not  well.  She  was  about  to  be  married  to  some 
rascally  rich  old  grumbler,  who  was  on  a  trip  to  the  country — 
matter  of  business — I  saw  her  home  and  was  invited  up  stairs. 
Wc  had  just  begun  our  second  bottle  of  Monopole,  when  some- 
thing was  heard  outside  the  door." 

••What  was  it?" 

•*  A  noise  ;  a  terrible  noise." 

••  Who  made  it?" 

••  That  infernal  future  husband  of  hers  must  come  suddenly 
home.     She  fainted,  and  I  put  on  my  hat — " 

*•  And  kicked  him  down  stairs  ?  " 

••  No,  I  got  under  the  sofa  ;  in  a  short  time  the  noise  was  dis- 
continued ;  so  thinking  all  was  safe,  I  bade  Sophia,  that  was  her 
name,  delicious  name,   a  tender  farewell,  glided  slowly  down 
the  stairs,  when  after  me  came — " 
••  A  shower  of  rain  ?" 
••  No,  of  blows.     I  shouki  have  been  massacred  on  the  spot 
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had  not  one  terrific  smash  struck  on  the  banisters,  shivered  the 
instrument,  and  saved  me,  I  was  tlius  providentially  rescued 
from  an  untimely  coroner's  inquiry,  and  restored  to  the  bosom 
of  my  family," 

"  But  Where's  your  neck-tie  ?  " 

"  My  neck-tie  ?  ah,  unfortunately  I  wore  that  lovely  embroid- 
ered cravat  that  Louisa,  the  lovely  Venus  of  the  lager-beci 
emporium  over  the  way,  worked  for  me  with  her  own  hands," 

*■  Mind  what  you  are  at.  I  know  you  made  love  to  her,  and 
these  Dutch  women  are  very  revengeful." 

■■  Make  love  to  her,  1  did.  Who  is  there  I  have  not  made 
love  to  ;  but  there,  don't  talk.  Get  me  another  coat,  I  can't 
appear  in  this  one," 

"  Slop.     I've  a  letter  for  you." 

■'  Let  me  have  it.     From  a  woman,  I  know." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  They  arc  always  the  same  ;  one  sheet  covered  with  kis.ses, 
and  the  other  with  tears." 

'*  Well,  there  it  is.  I  must  go  to  see  after  the  breakfast,  and 
tell  the  mistress  you  are  here." 

Larry  left  him  to  his  meditations,  and  the  "  Colonel  "  opened 
the  epistle. 

"  Sir,"  he  read,  "  1  shall  surprise  you  ;  "—not  in  the  least. 
my  dear,  I'm  past  that,  he  put  in.  "  You  have  ruined  me.  and 
if  you  do  not  provide  for  our  offspring  I  sliall  provide  for  yovi." 
I  wish  you  would,  if  you, could  do  it  handsomely,  nothing  would 
suit  me  better.     Signed  "  Emily," 

"Now  which  of  the  Emilys  is  that,  I  wonder.  I  kn^w — let  me 
see — balf-a-dozen^no — nine,  I  think  :  jes.  nine,  certain!}-. 
That's  my  limit  of  one  name,  and  !  think  I  Ikivc  run  the  gainut 
of  Emilys,"  ,, 

"  Ah,  '  Colonel,'  good-morning."  said  Mrs.  McChisky,  sailin;;^ 
into  the  room,  all  smiles  and  lavender  water. 

■'  Good-morning,  my  most  elegant  of  landladies  ;  and  how 
are  you  ?  " 

■•Feeble.  ■  Colonel,'  very  feeble,"  It  was  a  weakne^.  of 
Mrs.  McClusky's  that  siie  never  felt  well.  "  And  you  seem  to 
have  passed  an  agitated,  fcvcrisK night," 
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**  Can  I  be  otherwise  than  agitated  and  feverish  ?  " 

•*  And  why,  you  too  interesting  *  Colonel  ?'  " 

**  Yourself.  Your  too-beautiful  self  is  the  bewitching  cause. 
Do  you  think  any  man  could  calmly  contemplate  all  the  happi- 
ness in  store  for  me  without  ?  When  shall  I  be  able  to  call  that 
lovely  hand  my  own  ?  '* 

•'  Consider  my. position  in  society,  *  Colonel.'  You  must  not 
be  in  too  great  a  hurry." 

**  If  it  be  riches  you  require,  I  have  an  uncle,  a  foreigner— 
an  Irishman,  whom  I  expect  in  town  to-day.  He  is  wealthy  and 
generous." 

"  Tis  not  for  that,  I  care,  '  Colonel,'  so  much  as  a  young  and 
tender  heart  I  could  rely  u]>on.  But  I  could  not  be  sure  of 
you,  '  Colonel,'  indeed  I  could  not." 

•'  What  can  you  suppose  ?  " 

*'  Nothing,  positively.  I  am  not  over  particular,  but  you  are 
too  gallant,  you  are  indeed.  Now,  there  is  Mrs.  Froth  over 
the  way." 

*•  A  vile  vender  of  lager  beer  !  never  !  never  !  How  could 
you  suspect  I  would  descend — " 

Just  then  a  voice  was  heard  in  the  hall,  saying  :  **  I  can  find 
the  way." 

*'  Why,  if  it  isn't  my  uncle  !  "  said  the  '*  Colonel." 

The  uncle  was  a  confederate  of  McAlpine's,  named  Tierney, 
and  the  relationship  was  a  little  fiction  they  indulged  in  when 
mixing;  in  private  life.  McAlpine  really  supposed  him  in  the 
country,  and  had  no  idea  Tierney  knew  where  he  lived.  Mr. 
Tierney  walked  into  the  room  without  knocking  at  the  door,  and 
shouted : 

'*  *  Colonel,'  me  boy,  how  are  ye.  Ah,  a  lady,  *  Colonel,* 
introduce  me." 

After  the  introduction,  McAlpine  informed  his  uncle  he  was 
about  to  be  married. 

**  So  am  I,"  said  Tierney. 

"You?" 

•*  Me.  I  was  engaged  before  I  went  into  the  country.  I 
came  to  town  last  night,  or  this  morning,  unexpected,  and  went 
to  the  ho'.i.-c.     On  me  way  up  to  me  own  rooms,  I  knocked  at 
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Sophia's  door,  jcsl  to  tell  her  I  was  back,  and  make  her  s  little 
comfortable.  I  knocked,  and  I  knocked,  and  the  divil  an  an- 
swer I  got  ;  an'  then — " 

"  You  broke  in  the  door  and  found  her  in,"  said  Mrs.  Mc- 
Clusky." 

■*  No,  ma'am,  I  found  her  out.  She  was  as  false  as  Mickey 
Murphy's  pig,  that  never  told  the  truth  but  once,  an"  then  he 
diad  of  a  broken  heart.  '  Colonel,"  ye  can't  think  what  came 
aftcrxvards." 

"  I  rather  think  1  can,"  said  the  '  Colonel.' 

"  After  bating  at  the  door  an  hour  an'  four  quarters,  I  gets 
into  a  dark  corner  of  the  staircase  and  waited  till  the  door 
opened,  and  there  came  out — " 

■'  The  woman  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am,  a  man.     A  man  as  pale  as  a  ghost." 

"  You  knew  him.  then  ?  "  asked  the  "Colonel.' 

"  I  knew  he  was  a  man,  an'  that  was  enough  for  me.  1  went 
to  work  till  my  arms  ached,  with  a  lump  of  a  blackthorn  1  had 
in  me  hand,  an"  if  that  man  is  ahve,  he'll  never  be  buried." 

'■  You'll  breakfast  with  us,  of  course.  Mr.  Tierney." 

"  I  will,  ma'am,  but  I'd  like  to  wash  me  hands  after  that  job 
of  exercise  I  had  this  morning.  Because  I  was  too  mad  to  stop 
in  the  house  after  that,  and  broken  me  beautiful  stick  ;  so  I 
walked  down  here  to  tell  the  '  Colonel '  all  about  it." 

"  Come  with  me  and  I'll  show  you  to  arooni.  Breakfast  will 
be  ready  in  a  moment,  '  Colonel,'  "  said  Mrs.  McClusky  a?  she 
left  the  room  with  Mr.  Tierney. 

The  "  Colonel"  was  no  sooner  alone  than  he  began  to  feci 
himself  all  over,  as  if  to  make  sure  of  his  identity,  and  then 
looked  at  himself  in  the  glass,  wondering  how  he  was  alive. 
He  was  engaged  in  this  interesting  examination,  when  Mrs 
Froth  walked  into  the  room.  She  had  seen  him  enter  the 
house  in  a  tumbled  and  broken-down  condition,  and  feared 
something  alarming  had  happened  to  him.  Finding  the  front 
door  open  she  entered  unannounced, 

■■Ah,  you  wickedest  of  all  men."  said  Mrs,  Froth,  ■'what 
have  you  been  doing?  " 

'■  Nothiiiy  whatever,  charming  Mrs.  Froth,  nothing." 
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"  May  I  ask  why  you  have  not  been  to  see  me,  for  now  nearly 
a  whole  week  ?  " 

'*  I  have  been  so  busy,  that  really — " 

*•  You  could  not  find  time  to  leave  Mrs.  McClusky.  Well, 
sir,  I'm  glad  I  know  that,  for  I  ^hall  be  able  to  take  measures 
accordingly,  to  revenge  myself." 

"  I  assure  you  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  if  you  will  only 
allow  me — " 

**  I  have  heard  all  about  your  proposition  to  marry  her,  but  I 
promise  you  that  contract  will  never  be  carried  out.  I  will  set- 
tle it  with  this."     (Pulling  out  a  pistol.) 

*•  God  of  heaven  !  What  do  you  mean?"  said  the  "Col- 
onel," seriously  alarmed. 

"  I  mean  that  I  am  going  into  that  closet,  to  remain  there 
while  she  is  in  this  room  with  vou,  and  if  I  hear  one  word 
from  you  that  proves  the  truth  of  what  I  have  been  told,  I 
shall  come  out  and  shoot  you  dead  upon  the  spot.  Ah,  here 
she  comes  ; "  and  like  a  shot  Mrs.  Froth  was  behind  the  closet- 
door. 

*•  Here's  a  pretty  predicament  to  be  in,"  thought  the  "  Col- 
onel."    **  I  am  getting  rather  too  much  fun  out  of  this." 

*•  Your  uncle,  dear  old  gentleman,  will  be  down  presently, 
my  dear  '  Colonel,*  and  then  we  shall  have  breakfast  sent  in," 
said  Mrs.  McClusky,  going  so  close  to  him  that  the  "  Colonel " 
might  take  a  very  slight  liberty  if  he  felt  inclined,  before  the 
uncle  descended. 

"  Ver>'  good  of  you,  Mrs.  McClusky,  but  really  I  have  not 
much  appetite." 

**  Why  don't  you  call  me  Jane,  sure  you  might,  now." 

The  closet-door  was  opened  a  few  inches  at  that,  and  a  pair  ol 
eyes  from  behind  it  glared  at  the  **  Colonel." 

"I — I  really  don't  understand  you,  madam,"  he  faltered. 

••  How  delightfully  facetious  you  are  this  morning;  ha,  ha, 
ha,"  laughed  Mrs.  McClusky.  *'  I  never  before  thought  you 
half  so  delightful  as  I  do  at  this  moment ;  but  when  we  are 
married — " 

The  closet-door  was  again  opened,  and  the  same  pair  of  eyes 
were  again  fastened  on  the  "  Colonel." 
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"  Married,  ma'am,"  he  said,  raising  his  voice  to  a  very  h 
pitch,  "  who  talks  of  getting  married  ?  " 

The  closet-door  was  closed  as  if  the  eyes  and  their  owner  were 
completely  satisfied  with  the  "  Colonel." 

'■  Why  you  do,  and  you  did,"  said  Mrs.  McClusky,  not  at  all 
understanding  the  situation,  or  the  turn  events  had  taken. 

■'  I  have  changed  my  mind,  then,"  said  the  '  Colonel,'  "  and 
Ml  tell  you  why,  ma'am.  There's  a  man  in  that  closet,  ma'am. 
A  man  dressed  in  woman's  clothes,  madam." 

■■  A  man  !     What  man  ?" 

'■  What  man  ?  who  but  the  butter-merchant,  who  has  been 
sending  his  sour  merchandise  here,  during  the  past  six  months, 
for  nothing,  ma'am." 

Kitty,  the  scullery- maid,  bounded  into  the  room  at  this  junc- 
ture with  a  large  parcel  in  her  arms  she  held  very  gingerly. 

"  What's  that,  Kitty,"  said  Mrs.  McClusky. 

"  Faith,  ma'am,  it's  a  babby,"said  Kilty,  "somebody  left 
on  the  front  steps,  and  there's  a  card  on  it  for  the  '  Colonel,'  " 

'•  Oh,"  said  Mrs.  McClusky  rushing  from  the  room,  "  I'll  go 
and  drown  myself." 

"  Take  the  bab\-  with  you,"  said  the  '  Colonel.' 

"  Never  mind  her,"  said  Mrs.  Froth,  putting  her  head  out  of 
the  closet,  "  I'll  take  the  baby.     Don't  let  that  bother  you." 

She  slipped  back  again  with  it,  hearing  Mr.  Tierney  in  the 
passage, 

■'  What's  all  tliis  ?  What's  all  this  ?  "  said  Tierney  in  a  loud 
voice,  and  apparently  very  mad,  while  he  winked  at  McAlpine. 

"  I'm  going  to  my  room  to  blow  my  brains  out,"  said  the 
"  Colonel." 

'■  Stop  him  !  Stop  him  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Froth,  issuing  in  great 
haste  from  the  closet. 

"No;  but  I'll  stop  you,"  said  Tierney.  "What  have  you 
been  doing  in  that  closet?  " 

••  Listening  to  yournephew.  He  promised  to  marry  me,  and 
now  he's  going  off  with  that  Mrs.  McClusky." 

'■  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  roared  Tierney.  "  but  lie's  tiie  boy  to  bother 
the  girls.  Well,  I'm  sorry  for  you,  because  I'm  a  victim  to  the 
tender  passion  myself." 
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-**  Wliat's  that  to  me  ?     Let  me  go  !  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Companionship  in  distress  is  sweet ;  and 
I'm  in  great  tribulation." 

*'  At  your  age  ?  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself." 

"  That's  it,  you  see  ;  at  my  age  to  be  deceived  brings  the 
cruelest  suffering." 

"  How  were  you  betrayed  ?  " 

"  I  came  home  suddenly,  and  found  another  in  ray  place.  I 
gave  him  a  lesson  he  won't  soon  forget,  I  promise  you,  but  he 
got  away  before  I  could  finish  him.  He  left  that  behind  him,  I 
tore  it  from  his  neck." 

"  That  cravat  ?     Heavens  above  1 " 

**  You  know  it." 

"  I  made  it  for  him." 

**  His  name,  at  once.     Who  is  he  ?  *' 

'•  The  '  Colonel.'  " 

"Johnny  !   the  scoundrel  !  " 

"  I'll  be  revenged  upon  him." 

"  So  will  I.     Let  us  kill  him  together." 

"We  will.  We  will.  Ah,  that  child!  Look,  look!  the 
very  nose  of  my  Sophia.  I  will  have  his  life  !  Yes  I — with  a 
huge  carving-knife — and  wade  knee-deep  in  his  blood  I  " 

**  So  will  I.  We  will  cut  him  into  pieces!  Ah,  what's 
that  ?  " 

They  rushed  into  the  hall,  and  saw  Mrs.  McClusky  tearing 
down  the  stairs,  screaming  like  a  maniac,  followed  by  Larry,  the 
cook,  and  the  maid-of-all-work,  who  were  yelling  in  unison. 

*'  What's  the  matter  ?  What  is  it  ?  "  they  demanded  together. 
Receiving  no  reply  to  these  questions,  they  dashed  into  the 
street  after  the  others,  and  there  beheld  the  cause  of  all  the 
commotion. 

The  "Colonel,"  finding  the  "  fashionable  boarding-house" 
had  become  too  hot  a  habitation  for  him,  determined  upon  a 
means  of  escape. 

He  took  his  mattress  from  the  bed,  flung  it  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  then  grasping  up  his  travelling-bag,  jumped  on  it.  He  had 
no  sooner  reached  the  ground  than  he  was  grabbed  by  an  offi- 
cer, who  was  waiting  in  the  neighborhood  to  see  him  issue  from 
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the  house.  Mrs,  McClusky  and  her  party  arrived  on  the  scene 
just  in  time  to  see  the  officer  handcuffing  the  ' '  Colonel  "  to  himr 
self.  She  would  have  prevented  his  arrest,  or  least  made  an  at- 
tempt to  rescue  him,  but  she  was  driven  back  to  the  house  by 
the  crowd  that  had  collected,  and  the  "  Colonel  "  was  marched 
ofi'lo  prison. 

Mr.  Tierney  married  Mrs.  Froth,  and  has  since  become  a 
Boniface  of  the  beer-barrel  corporation.  Mrs.  McCIiisky  found 
Larry  out  and  drove  him  from  the  boarding-house.  He  has 
since  started  an  oyster-stall  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fulton 
Market,  and  one  of  the  best  "stews,"  or  '"  roasts"  in  town  is 
furnished  there,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  Mrs,  Larry,,  who  is 
chief  cook  to  the  establishment." 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

SNEAK  THIEVES. 

CHAtACTtRS  AND  ACCOMPUSHMKNT?;.  -HOW,  WHEN,  AND  WHB&B  THBY  WORK 
— THE  &EGULAE  AND  THE  PEDDLER— STEAUNG  INTO  STORES — PORTERS  AND  WID- 
OWS— HOW  IMPRESSIONS  OF  KEYS  ARE  OBTAINED — HINTS  TO  HOUSEHOLDERS. 

*•  You  must  eat  men 


That  you  are  thieves  professed,  that  jrou  work  not 

In  holier  shapes ;  for  there  is  l>oundless  theft 

In  limited  professions  thieves 

So  suck  the  subtle  blood — 

Take  wealth  and  lives  together, 

Do  villainy,  since  you  protest  to  do  *t  like  workmen.** 

THE  most  contemptible,  cowardly  and  vicious  of  all  the  spe- 
cies of  men  who  pry  upon  their  fellows,  is  the  "  sneak  " 
thief  He  has  derived  his  name  from  the  manner  of  his  work, 
and  the  title  suits  him  admirably.  Nothing  is  too  light  or  triv- 
ial for  his  consideration,  or  fingers,  that  happens  to  be  in  the 
way,  and  the  most  vigilant  watchfulness  will  not  guard  against 
him.  "Sneak**  thieving  is  usually  the  second  step  in  the 
course  of  a  criminal  career.  It  is  a  sort  of  practise  ground  be- 
tween *'  till-tapping  *'  and  burglar}-.  The  boy  begins  with  pur- 
loining small  sums  from  drawers  in  stores,  and  such  like  recep- 
tacles, and  he  moves  on  in  his  professional  life  in  the  direction 
of  **  sneak  "  thieving.  As  an  art.  however,  it  is  not  entirely 
confined  to  the  males  ;  women  indulge  in  it,  and  they  are  often 
more  successful  than  the  youths  or  men.  Regular  thorough- 
going **  sneaks"  always  travel  in  couples.  When  at  work  they 
move  along  a  street,  one  on  either  side  ;  as  soon  as  the  leader 
determines  on  a  house,  he  signals  his  companion,  and  the  latter 
promptly  starts  to  the  neighborhood  of  his  confederate.  TTie 
first  boldly  dashes  up  the  front  steps  and  rings  the  bell.     No.  2 
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sneaks  down  to  the  basement-door,  and  watches  the  servant 
within  start  to  answer  the  summons.  The  moment  she  disap- 
pears up  the  first  flight  of  stairs  he  picks  the  lock,  and  in  an  in- 
stant is  within  the  house.  No.  i  at  the  front  door  engages  the 
servant  in  conversation,  and  detains  her,  making  inquiries  about 
some  one  he  is  looking  for,  and  expected  to  find  in  that  house, 
until  his  companion  appears  in  the  street  with  whatever  he  is 
able  to  get  hold  of  quickly.  When  it  is  possible,  they  select 
houses  where  the  inhabitants  live  on  the  ground  floor,  and  they 
suil  the  time  to  when  the  servant  is  engaged  "  setting  "  the 
table.  This  opens  up  an  opportunity  for  the  silver,  which  is 
the  richest  prize  they  can  hope  for.  In  a  house  where  there  are 
a  number  of  servants,  they  wait  until  dinner  is  in  progress,  and 
slip  in  by  means  of  a  latch-key,  rush  up  stairs  to  the  bedrooms, 
rifle  them,  and  then  make  off.  If  the  hat-stand  offers  any 
temptations  in  the  shape  of  expensive  furs,  or  gold-headed 
canes,  the  "  sneaks"  are  often  content  with  them,  and  the  easy 
road  of  quick  escape.  We  find  them,  however,  on  occasions 
going  into  dwellings  and  securing  large  amounts  of  jewelry  and 
clothing.  Another  habit  of  the  "  sneak,"  is  to  slip  into  a  house 
or  store,  during  the  day,  conceal  himself  in  some  convenient 
hole,  and  when  the  family  have  retired,  or  the  shop  is  shut  up 
for  the  night,  emerge  from  his  hiding-place,  and  carry  away 
all  that  comes  within  his  reach. 

As  a  lounging,  shuffling,  good-for-nothing,  hanger-around, 
the  "  sneak  "  is  famous,  but  dull  as  his  wits  may  appear  to  be, 
■  he  always  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  the  main  chance. 

Still,  bad  as  the  "  regular"  is,  there  is  attached  to  his  tribe 
some  even  worse  than  he — I  say  worse,  because  these  wretches 
rob  the  poor,  and  frequently  the  very  poor.  They  are  mostly 
women,  but  often  men.  Tenement-houses  are  their  great 
hunting-ground,  and  as  few  people  live  in  tenements  but  the 
laboring  and  artisan  classes,  the  thieving  of  these  outcasts  is  all 
the  more  reprehensible.  After  providing  themselves  with  a 
basket  and  a  few  small  articles,  such  as  needles,  pins,  threads, 
and  tapes,  they  sally  out.  They  go  into  the  poorer  quarters  of 
the  city,  where  the  streets  are  made  up  of  blocks  of  tenements, 
and  then  scour  the  huge  houses.     A  pretence  is  made  of  being 
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peddlers,  but  woe  to  anything  that  falls  across  them.  Nothing 
is  too  insignificant  for  them,  nor  is  anything  sacred  enough  to 
deter  them  from  purloining. 

They  go  along  from  floor  to  floor  and  from  door  to  door,  but 
when  they  come  to  apartments  that  are  not  tenanted,  that  is, 
where  the  occupant  is  out,  then  the  peddler  is  buried  in  the 
thief. 

The  moment  the  ''  sneak  *'  supposes  no  one  in  the  room,  he 
whips  out  his  tools,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  relate 
the  manner  of  it,  he  or  she  is  within.  The  only  delay  about 
the  matter  is  caused  by  the  time  spent  in  ascertaining  if  there 
is  really  any  one  in  the  place.  That  decided  favorably,  in  goes 
the  "  sneak/'  and  the  little  household  gods  are  soon  trans- 
ferred to  the  basket. 

On  leaving  the  place,  the  door  is  securely  closed  again, — a 
precaution  taken  to  gain  time  for  a  clear  escape.  Because  if 
the  inhabitant  of  the  premises  were  to  happen  just  then  to  enter 
the  open  door,  he  would  assuredly  raise  a  cry  of  alarm  before 
the  pretended  peddler  was  well  out  of  harm's  way. 

The  greatest  hardship  about  this  class  of  thieves  is  that  they 
so  seldom  get  caught  and  punished.  People  who  are  robbed 
by  them  are  too  poor  to  be  able  to  waste  time  in  hunting  and 
prosecuting  them.  They  are  by  this  almost  guaranteed  an  ex- 
tended course  of  operations. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  *'  sneak"  has  adopted  a  new 
and  more  lucrative  business.  It  is  a  more  pretentious  and  am- 
bitious walk  than  those  he  has  been  accustomed  to  tread,  and 
often  leads  him  to  the  State  prison. 

Formerly  when  an  attempt  was  made  on  a  store,  the 
*'  sneak  "  crept  into  the  place  during  the  day  or  at  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  and  waited  in  concealment  a  safe  hour  at  night  to 
ply  his  trade.  Now,  he  hangs  about  the  leading  business 
streets  of  large  cities  in  the  very  early  morning,  and  watched 
the  porters  open  the  stores.  When  he  notices  a  house  that 
will  suit  his  purpose — one  divided  with  floors,  each  of  which  is 
occupied  by  a  separate  firm — he  slips  in  behind  the  porter, 
waits  until  he  goes  on  to  the  second  or  third  story,  and  then 
breaks  into  the  first.     If  the  porter  belongs  to  the  firm  who  oc- 
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cupy  the  first  floor,  the  "  sneak  "  will  watch  his  opportunity, 
and  pass  on  to  some  of  the  others.  He  will  sometimes  get  into 
the  store  during  the  night,  gather  what  he  can,  pack  it  up  and 
depart  as  soon  as  the  porter  opens  the  front  door  in  the 
morning. 

In  some  districts  they  can  pass  the  police  almost  with  impu- 
nity by  this  dodge,  because  the  officers  on  duly  in  such  a 
street  become  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  the  people,  and  if 
one  was  to  see  a  man  leaving  a  warehouse  with  a  bag  on  his 
back,  the  porter  of  which  he  knew  to  be  on  the  premises,  the 
officer  would  in  all  probability  take  no  notice  of  him.  The 
"  sneak  "  understands  this,  and  takes  advantage  of  it.  He  is 
at  times  bold  enough  to  drive  away  wagon  loads  of  goods  in 
this  way.  and  hours  will  perhaps  elapse  before  the  robbery  is 
detected.  The  time  of  the  day  is  very  propitious,  because, 
though  the  wagon  may  attract  attention  in  the  street  it  leaves, 
it  is  not  likely  to  do  so  in  the  one  to  which  it  is  driven  and 
where  it  is  unloaded.  At  that  hour  in  the  day  the  circumstance 
of  taking  things  out  of  a  cart  into  a  house  in  almost  any 
thoroughfare,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at.  If  people  have 
business  of  any  kind,  good  or  bad.  the  morning  is  certain  to  see 
the  commencement  of  it.  Locks  and  keys,  and  good  ones,  are 
the  only  safeguards  against  the  "  sneak." 

Small  articles  of  value  should  not  be  left  lying  carelessly  in  the 
vicinity  of  front  doors,  and  servants  in  large  houses  ought  to  be 
particular  'about  entering  into  protracted  conversations  with 
strangers. 

Avery  bad  system  is.  now  growing  widely,  and  the  sooner 
merchants  give  attention  to  it  the  better.  Numbers  of  large 
warehouses  are  fastened  up  at  night,  and  secured  with  padlocks 
hanging  on  the  outside  of  the  door.  An  impression  seems  to 
have  gained  ground  that  these  padlocks  are  impregnable. 
The  reverse  is  the  truth.  Nothing  is  more  easy  or  tempting  to 
the  thief  The  locks  are  made  in  large  quantities,  running  reg 
ularly  in  sets  of  sizes,  and  the  "sneak  "  has  only  to  glance  at 
one  to  be  able  to  tell  the  number  of  the  key  that  will  open  it. 
The  lock  once  undone,  the  remainder  is  easy,  and  the  sooner 
these  fastenings  arc   abolished  the  better.     People  "ho  have 
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taken  a  great  deal  of  precaution  to  secure  their  places,  often 
wonder  how  they  could  be  entered,  but  when  the  fact  that  they 
are  broken  into  amazes  them,  the  remembrance  should  start 
into  their  minds  that  thieves  bring  just  as  much  ingenuity  into 
play,  and  frequently  more  combined  with  long  and  arduous 
labor,  as  is  expended  to  guard  against  them.  In  cases  of  a 
very  difficult  lock,  and  where  the  results  are  hoped  to  be  worth 
the  trouble,  the  "sneak"  will  send  a  confederate  before  him 
to  get  an  impression  of  the  key. 

"  Get  an  impression  of  my  key !  '*  I  think  I  hear  some  estim- 
able merchant  ejaculate,  **  the  thing's  impossible." 

I  assure  you,  sir,  that  on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  easier. 

Your  porter  is  in  your  service  twenty  years,  you  say,  and  is 
as  careful  of  your  property  as  yourself 

Very  good  ;  we  will  take  that  for  granted.  If  he  is  twenty 
years  in  your  employ,  or  ten,  he  ought  to  be  as  interested  as 
you,  but  a  thief  will  get  past  him  for  all  that.  This  is  how  they 
do  it.  Some  morning  as  your  porter  is  opening,  or  perhaps 
sweeping  and  cleaning  up,  or  evening  as  he  is  closing,  a  nice, 
modest-spoken,  well-dressed  young  man,  or  gentle-looking,  re- 
tiring widow  lady,  will  approach  him  to  ask  a  question.  The 
porter,  sir,  who  from  long  service  under  your  kindly  sway  has 
imbibed  some  of  your  aristocratic,  polite  and  generously  con- 
descending manner,  will  extend  to  the  young  man  or  widow  a 
close  attention,  and  liberal  determination  to  assist  him  or  her. 
Being  an  agreeable  conversation,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to 
prolong  it  sufficiently  for  the  thief  to  lay  one  hand  on  the  key 
of  the  lock,  which  the  porter  is  more  than  likely  to  put  down 
on  a  counter  or  case  while  he  is  talking  to  the  lovely  widow, 
who  perhaps  hasn't  a  friend  in  the  world,  and  is  looking  for  an 
old  acquaintance.  At  that  instant  it  is  done.  The  palm  of  the 
widow's  hand  is  covered  with  wax,  and" she  has  an  impression 
of  the  key.  To  make  one  is  child's  play,  and  the  widow  has  an 
old  acquaintance  in  the  background  who  will  soon  be  at  that 
play.  The  key  may  not  be  used  for  a  week  or  two  after  the 
impression  is  obtained.  By  that  time  the  circumstance  of  the 
conversation  has  faded  from  the  porter's  mind,  and  the  first 
strong  clew  that  might  lead  the  police  to  the  **  gang  "  who  conS- 
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mitted  the  robbery  is  lost.  The  identity  of  the  woman  would 
almost  to  a  certainty  establish  tliat  of  the  thieves,  and  although 
it  is  often  the  most  important  link  in  a  case,  it  is  also  often  the 
most  difficult  one  to  be  obtained 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

JULIA  MORGAN. 

DISHONBST   DOMESTICS— HOW  JANI    SHOREY    BECAME    JULIA   MORGAN    AMD    A 
THIEF— WHAT  HAPPENED  IN   A  HOUSE  IN  THE  ABSENCE  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

"  I  have 
Been  laden  with  like  frailties,  which  before 
Have  often  shamed  our  sex.*' 

THERE  is  perhaps  no  source  of  greater  annoyance  in  a 
household  than  a  thieving  servant.  Sneaks  may  enter 
your  premises  and  carry  off  your  property,  or  even  burglars 
may  visit  you  and  deal  largely  in  your  possessions,  but  they 
drop  in  suddenly,  depart  as  quickly,  and  your  pain  at  the  loss 
is  of  short  duration  ;  but  a  thief  in  your  family,  who  works  un- 
ceasingly, yet  is  never  suspected, .can  keep  one  in  a  continual 
torment.  No  one  is  so  watchful  as  to  be  able  to  guard  every- 
thing, and  one  is  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  life  and  its 
consequent  duties  to  be  a  good  deal  engaged.  Articles  of  per- 
sonal decoration  and  value  are  always  being  left  in  the  way, 
and  the  thieving  servant  is  mostly  moving  about  with  an  eye  to 
them. 

There  is  a  double  treachery  in  the  stealing  of  these  people,  for 
they  betray  a  confidence  frequently  largely  imposed  in  them. 
While  they  pretend  a  guarded  watchfulness  over  your  property, 
they  select  the  things  you  attach  most  importance  or  value 
to,  for  their  appropriation.  A  servant's  appetite  for  thiev- 
ing, like  that  indeed  of  most  other  people  who  engage  in  the 
same  line  of  business,  increases  by  what  it  feeds  on.  They 
begin  with  small  things  of  little  worth,  and  go  on  up  to  the 
great  ones  which  frequently  follow  them.  Of  all  classes  of 
thieves,  those  who  begin  their  careers  in  this  way  are  the 
most  hopeless.  Whether  it  is  because  they  commence  later  in 
life,  and  feel  their  fall  the  greater  as  they  are  more  justly  able 
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to  estimate  its  depth,  or  that  a  callousness  of  more  obdurate 
quality  than  is  usual  grows  upon  them,  it  is  dlfTicuit  to  say  ;  but 
from  experience  I  can  aver  they  are  of  the  most  unconscionable 
plunderers.  Those  who  turn  out  into  the  open  walks  of  the 
higiiway  after  a  debut  in  private  houses,  as  nearly  all  do,  are 
among  the  most  untiring,  persevering,  relentless  thieves.  A 
large  majority  of  these  rogues  are  women,  but  there  arc  men 
among  them,  and  clever  ones,  too;  they,  however,  remain  in 
the  background,  and  sel  the  females  on  to  the  work.  Of  tlie 
many  very  clever  women  now  before  the  public  or  behind  it,  as 
one  likes  to  put  the  case — who  have  engaged  in  the  lifeof  apro- 
feislonal  thief  and  begun  the  practice  of  the  art  in  private 
houses — is  Julia  Morgan.  Her  real  name  is  Jane  Shorey,  and 
she  is  a  native  of  Portland,  Maine.  She  came  directly  to  New 
York  from  that  cily,  and  commenced  her  metropolitan  life  as  a 
domestic. 

Jane  was  of  rather  comely  person,  and  over-given  to  the 
display  of  her  beauty.  She  had  tlie  misfortune  in  one  of  her 
earliest  engagements  to  get  into  a  house  where  there  were  two 
or  three' young  lady  daughters.  Unhappily  for  these  young 
ladies,  and  Jane  too,  ihey  were  Tiut  very  attraclive,  and  Miss 
Shorey  quickly  discovered  she  was  the  best-looking  young 
woman  in  the  house.  The  certainty  of  this  state  of  things 
which  she  frequently  attested  both  in  private  and  the  company 
of  her  fellow-servants,  increased  the  girl's  vanity  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  she  soon  thought  the  kitchen  too  narrow  in  its  limits 
for  her  expanding  opinion  of  herself.  She  found,  too,  that  her 
wardrobe  was  not  rich  enough  in  the  many  adornments  neces- 
sary to  set  off  to  the  full  her  beauty,  and  she  longed  for  little 
articles  of  decoration  she  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  her  young 
mistresses  wear.  At  first,  of  course,  she  merely  desired  them  ; 
but  being  in  the  constant  sight  of  them,  and  having  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  they  would  be  advantageous  to  her,  and  she 
would  set  them  off  to  their  just  merits,  whereas  they  were  lost 
upon  the  persons  of  these  ordinary  young  ladies,  she  set  her 
heart  upon  the  trinkets.  Having  been  promoted  through  her 
neatness  and  good  looks — although  women,  they  were  cultivated 
people,  and  above  such  small  meanness  as  being  afraid  of  letting 
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anybody  better-looking  than  themselves  to  approach  them.  I 
think  I  hear  some  of  my  lady  readers  say,  "Oh,  nonsense !  a 
woman  is  a  woman,  and  the  more  cultivated  she  is,  the  better 
will  she  understand  that  the  closer  she  brings  the  contrast  of  a 
more  perfect  face  than  her  own,  the  greater  is  the  disadvantage 
of  the  result  to  her.'*  I  am  not  prepared  to  dispute  the  accur- 
acy of  this;  but,  my  young  lady  readers,  years  after  Jane  Shorey 
had  robbed  them  of  nearly  all  they  possessed,  I  came  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  them  and  their  husbands.  They  were  not  mar- 
ried at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of.  Their  minds  had  attrac- 
tions— lasting  ones— that  we  never  see  given  to  faces.  They 
had  dispositions  that  would  melt  the  heart  even  of  a  Jane  Sho- 
rey, and  yet  both  were  blind.  Two  gentler,  sweeter,  more 
amiable  women  never  entered  the  experience  of  one  man's 
life.  And  oh,  what  music  they  made,  and  how  they  sang. 
Both  are  happy  mothers  now,  and  preside  over  large  families, 
and  classed  among  my  most  cherished  privileges  is  the  memory 
that  I  am  always  welcomed  by  them  as  a  friend.  I  shall  never 
forget  my  first  visit  to  their  house,  and  the  heavenly  charity  and 
forgiveness  they  displayed  for  their  late  servant  who  had  plun- 
dered the  mansion  from  top  to  bottom,  when  they  said  to  me  in 
their  gentle,  quiet  way,  *'  We  don't  want  to  pursue  the  poor 
thing,  but  if  we  could  get  back  a  few  things  given  us  by  our 
father  who  is  dead,  and  our  brother  who  is  in  India,  we  would 
consider  it  a  great  service  of  you." 

One  of  the  first  bad  habits  Miss  Shorey  contracted  from  her 
love  of  displavs  was  standing  at  the  railing  in  front  of  the  house 
each  evening.  She  had  got  so  into  the  idea  of  showing  herself 
at  this  place  nightly,  that  notliing  could  break  her  from  it.  Men 
passing  up  the  street  would  frequently  make  remarks  to  her ; 
some  would  stop  and  talk,  and  by  and  by  she  began  to  make 
acquaintances  in  that  way.  It  was  not  long  before  a  party  of 
thieves  saw  some  profit  through  Miss  Shorey,  and  they  sent  one 
of  their  number  one  night  to  ingratiate  himself  into  her  good 
graces.  The  process  was  an  easy  and  rapid  one.  It  resulted  in 
the  plundering  of  the  house  while  the  kitchen  was  the  scene  of 
a  reception  on  a  grand  scale  to  Jane's  friends. 

The  family  had  been  absent  in  the  countr)-  for  some  days,  and 
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Jane  resolved  to  play  hostess  in  their  absence.  She  decorated 
ihe  kitchen ;  the  wonder  was  she  did  not  use  the  parlors,  and 
invite  ail  her  acquaintances.  The  thieves  were  largely  of  the 
number,  and  while  Jane  and  some  of  the  others  were  carousing 
down  stairs,  they  managed  to  slip  up.  They  filled  their  bags, 
with  everything  they  found,  and  walked  off  through  the  front 
door.  Next  day  Jane  discovered  what  had  occurred,  and  instead 
of  making  an  effort  to  get  back  some  of  the  stolen  propertj-  and 
hunt  down  the  thieves,  she  helped  herself  to  some  of  what  was 
left,  and  shook  the  dust  of  the  house  from  her  feet. 

When  seen  again  after  the  robbery,  Jane  was  the  intimate 
companion  of  a  notorious  burglar,  and  within  a  year  she  was 
known  to  have  become  a  professional  thief.  She  had  been  prac- 
tising the  art  to  some  considerable  extent  at  the  house  she  had 
lived,  as  was  afterwards  found  out.  Little  things  were  con- 
stantly disappearing  that  no  one  could  account  for,  and  the 
young  ladies  were  too  generous  to  inquire  after.  But  Jane's 
conduct  explained  all. 

She  succeeded  so  well  in  the  shoplifting  line  that  she  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  notorious  "  Mag  Duval."  They  be- 
came fast  friends,  and  for  a  long  time  "worked"  together. 
The  partnership  was  only  broken  up  by  the  arrest  of  both  par- 
ties in  a  large  silk-house  where  they  were  caught  in  the  act  of 
appropriating  a  large  parcel  of  goods.  Jane  was  always  a 
trickster.  When  arrested  she  would  feign  a  sudden  illness,  and 
be  so  bad  that  the  complainants'  pity  would  be  aroused  to  forgive- 
ness. She  has  several  times  escaped  from  State  prison  through 
one  dodge  or  another,  and  officers  will  do  well  to  be  cautious  ol 
her  when  she  falls  into  their  hands. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

HOTEL  THIEVES. 

AH  AMERICAN  INSTITUTION — GCNCKAL    TRAITS  AND  APPSAXANCB— DIFFERBHI 
MrmoDS  OP  OPEIATION— INSTRUCTIONS  TO  TRAVELLERS. 

'*  Gold  !  gold  !  gold  !  gold  ! 
Bright  and  yellow,  hard  and  cold ; 
Molten,  graven,  hamroerM  and  rolled  ; 
Heavy  to  get  and  Ugfat  to  hold  ; 
Hoarded,  bartered,  bought  and  lold ; 
Stolen,  borrowed,  squander'd,  doled  ; 
Spumed  by  the  young,  but  hogged  by  the  old 
To  the  very  verge  of  the  churchyard  mould. 

"  Price  of  many  a  crime  untold. 
Gold  !  gold  !  gold  !  gold  ! 
Good  or  bad  a  thousand -fold. 
How  widely  its  agencies  vary — 
To  save,  to  ruin,  to  curse,  to  bless — 
As  even  its  minted  coins  express." 

A  GROWTH  exclusively  American  is  the  hotel  thief.  He 
does  not  exist  abroad,  or,  if  he  does  crop  out  there  now  and 
again,  it  is  only  in  an  irregular  and  out-of-the-way  sort  of  man- 
ner. He  is  not  an  institution,  as  he  is  with  us  here,  and  docs 
not  follow  the  same  line  of  business  through  a  lifetime,  like  our 
men. 

In  the  European  hotels,  a  robbery  may  once  in  a  while  be 
committed  by  a  waiter,  a  clerk,  or  some  general  thief,  but  they 
know  nothing  of  the  man  who  goes  into  a  hotel  like  all  the 
other  guests,  signs  his  name  on  the  register,  leaves  a  small 
hand-bag  with  the  clerk,  or  has  it  carried  before  him  to  his 
room,  and  when  the  rooms  are  empty,  during  breakfast  or  din- 
ner, takes  advantage  of  that  emptiness  to  pillage  the  occupants 
of  their  valuables.  The  hotel  thief  is  usually  a  man  of  suave 
and  polished  manners.     When  he  enters  a  hotel  and  signs  his 
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name — or  Ihe  one  that  may  be  his  for  the  time  being — on  the 
register,  is  assigned  a  room,  removes  his  overcoat,  expands  his 
chest,  looks  around  while  he  puts  a  toothpick  in  his  mouth. 
whether  he  wants  it  or  no,  and  assumes  all  the  air  of  a  perrectly- 
at-home  man  of  means,  he  is  completely  easy  in  himself.  If  asked 
a  question,  he  is  ready  with  an  answer,  and  scarcely  a  subject  in 
the  common  use  of  daily  life  is  a  stranger  to  him.  Upon  the 
completion  of  the  little  preliminaries  of  an  arrival  at  a  hotel,  the 
tliief  strolls  about  to  take  in  the  surroundings.  He  will  drop 
into  the  reading-room,  get  into  conversation  with  some  ont 
there,  or  at  the  bar,  find  out  who  is  stopping  in  the  house,  and 
as  soon  as  he  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  proper  subject,  he 
lounges  back  to  a  book  in  a  liltle-to-trouble-him  kind  of  man- 
ner, and  ascertains  where  his  intended  victim  is  located.  To 
meet  him  while  he  is  making  this  little  inquirj',  in  his  own  way, 
you  would  never  suppose  he  is  the  man  he  is.  Weil-dressed,  of 
good  appearance,  pleasant  to  talk  to,  to  drink  with,  to  remain 
with,  he  will  grow  upon  you — that  is,  if  you  are  simply  an  or- 
dinary person— the  more  you  know  him,  and  will  gain  and  im- 
prove upon  your  confidence.  He  has  been  everywhere— on 
business — in  every  kind  of  conveyance,  railroads,  steamboats, 
stages,  and  horseback  ;  he  knows  everybody  worth  knowing, 
or  pretends  he  does — he  knows  of  him  for  a  surety — and  every 
kind  of  commerce. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  trade,  from  pig-iron  to  pounds  of  gold, 
is  out  of  his  line.  He  knows  how  all  commerce  is  conducted, 
and  dilates  upon  the  several  methods  eloquently.  He  is  a  good 
talker,  too.  Notice  him.  You  will  see  that  he  has  a  trick  of  suit- 
ing himself  to  his  listener,  which  is  most  artistic.  He  is  slow 
with  a  slow  man,  quick  with  a  quick  man,  loud  with  a  loud 
man,  reserved  with  the  cautious,  or  in  the  proper  humor  at  the 
moment  to  please  and  suit  these  different  kinds  of  men. 

If  his  name  should  be  Brown  in  one  hotel,  and  he  should 
happen  to  be  in  another  under  the  name  of  Robinson,  and 
meet  a  gentleman  who  knew  him  at  the  former  place,  while  he 
was  a  Brown,  he  would  not  be  in  the  least  disconcerted  or  put 
out.  He  would  be  as  ready  in  any  such  emergency  as  a 
woman,  and  slip  through  with  equal  success — probably  derive 
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some  advantage  from  a  situation  that  would  destroy  another 
man. 

The  hotel  thief  is  careful  in  the  selection  of  his  victims.  He 
does  not  want  to  lose  time  and  pains  upon  a  poor  man»  so  he 
is  careful  to  be  satisfied  the  party  marked  out  for  his  attentions 
shall  be  in  every  way  worthy  of  his  steel. 

If  the  victim  is  a  business  man,  his  movements  are  carefully 
watched,  and  when  he  leaves  the  hotel  on  the  way  to  his  usual 
avocations,  the  thief  follows  him.  Being  assured  he  is  going 
directly  to  attend  to  his  affairs,  and  is  likely  to  be  absent  some 
time,  the  thief  returns  to  the  hotel,  goes  deliberately  to  the 
door  of  the  gentleman's  room,  unlocks  it  and  goes  in.  Hotel 
thieves  never  travel  without  an  abundant  supply  of  skeleton 
keys,  and  the  key  given  a  thief  to  open  the  door  of  the  bed- 
room assigned  him,  will  give  him  a  pretty  just  estimate  of  what 
he  wants  among  his  collection  for  a  neighboring  apartment. 
Once  within  the  room,  a  frisky  monkey  in  a  full  flood  of  sun- 
shine is  nothing  to  him. 

He  works  like  lightning.  Ear,  eye,  hand  and  foot  are  all 
working  simultaneously.  The  car  is  on  the  watch,  the  eye  is 
busy,  with  its  practised  skill,  in  selecting  the  most  valuable 
things,  and  leaving  the  cheap  and  clumsy,  the  hand  is  obeying 
it  with  an  electric  speed,  and  the  foot  is  kicking  open  boxes  and 
trunks  with  a  dexterity  unknown  to  ordinary  hands.  Watch 
this  man  for  a  moment  at  work,  and  you  would  think  his  life 
depended  on  his  expedition,  and  so  it  does  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  blood  has  mounted  to  his  face,  every  nerve  seems  strained 
to  its  utmost  limit ;  the  whole  man  gives  evidence  of  the  fever- 
ish excitement.  But  keep  your  eye  upon  him  until  he  issues 
from  the  room,  and  notice  him  as  he  passes  into  the  corridor 
outside,  and  you  will  discover  a  revolution  has  taken  place  in 
the  man's  appearance.  He  is  no  longer  flushed  in  the  face, 
nor  nervous,  nor  quick  ;  but  slow,  cool,  and  measured. 

If  you  were  to  come  suddenly  upon  him,  you  would  not  sur- 
prise him ;  nothing  could  at  this  moment  surprise,  disturb,  or 
ruffle  his  equanimity.  He  could  smile  upon  you  with  the 
blandest,  most  courteous  candor  imaginable,  and  he  would 
shake  your  hand  with  a  hearty  geniality  most  pleasant  to  en- 
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counter.  Ten  minutes  after  he  would  visit  your  room  as  lie 
had  the  one  at  the  door  of  which  you  might  have  seen  him,  or 
he  would  drop  into  those  along  both  sides  of  a  lengthy  corri- 
dor in  the  same  manner,  if  they  offered  proper  inducements. 

This  proves  the  great  control  a  man  can  get  over  his  system. 
We  often  hear  people  talk  of  surprising  a  thief,  but  that  is  like 
many  other  very  popular  sayings — a  common  error.  Thieves 
are  always  prepared  for  surprises.  But  I  never  saw  a  good  lie 
ypt  put  on  its  travels,  with  a  propitious  start,  that  didn't  make 
more  headway  and  take  firmer  root  than  a  solid,  truth  put  forth 
under  the  same  auspices. 

To  be  sure  the  truth  may  last  longer  when  once  it  is  dis- 
covered, but  what  good  is  that  ?  The  man  whom  it  concerns  is 
in  all  probability  dead  when  the  discovery  takes  place,  and  all 
the  years  of  his  mortal  Hfe  he  was  made  to  suffer  the  effects  of 
the  lie. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  or  of  people , 
but  wherever  it  is  it  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  the  people  to 
eradicate  it.  A  great  many  men  are  in  the  habit  of  complain- 
ing that  they  can't  control  their  tempers.  I  am  always  amused 
when  I  he.ir  a  man  say  thai,  I  have  :^een  so  much  violent  tem- 
per controlled  in  my  time.  Find  out  where  a  man's  interest  is 
deepest,  and  stab  that  when  he  is  in  a  whirlwind  of  passion. 
and  see  how  quickly  you  will  make  a  baby  of  him.  Take  a 
man  that's  fond  of  money  and  touch  his  pocket,  then  watch 
how  rapidly  his  anger  will  vanish  when  he  ascertains  he  can 
only  keep  his  gold  by  good  humor.  Why,  you'll  find  him  do 
nothing  ever  after  but  laugh  and  act.  Brave  men  with  strong 
natures  seldom  burst  into  open  violence.  They  become  seized 
with  a  consuming  rage  within,  and  commit  wild  and  desperate 
acts  ;  but  it's  only  your  coward  that  swaggers,  swears,  and  tear?; 
down  the  house,  smashing  the  women's  heads,  and  breaking 
the  crockery. 

Another  method  of  the  hotel  thief  is  practised  at  night. 
When  all  the  house  is  asleep,  he  steals  out  in  his  stockings,  and 
goes  to  work  at  the  nearest  door  with  a  nippers  on  the  key- 
hole. Of  course  all  guests  at  a  hotel  on  going  to  bed  lock 
their  door  inside,  and  leave  the  key  in  the  lock. 
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Tliat  last  is  a  piece  of  great  negligence,  and  if  you  will  read 
on  you  will  see  why. 

Those  nippers  used  by  hotel  thieves  are  made  of  very  finely 
tempered  steel.  They  are  made  with  half  hollow  barrels,  so  as 
to  admit  the  head  of  the  key  left  in  the  door.  The  thief  inserts 
the  nippers,  closes  it  on  the  key,  and  turns  the  key  without 
any  trouble,  for  he  has  a  good  purchase  on  it.  As  he  swings 
the  key  round  in  the  lock  with  one  hand,  he  turns  the  door- 
knob with  the  other,  and  in  a  few  seconds  stands  within  the 
room. 

Naturally  the  guest  is  asleep  ;  the  thief  never  makes  sufficient 
noise  to  wake  him,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  his  watch  and 
purse  will  be  gone,  the  door  fastened  as  before,  and  the  thief 
returned  to  his  couch  after  a  night's  work.  As  many  as  ten 
rooms  have  been  entered  and  plundered  in  this  way  in  a  night, 
and  no  clue  left  to  find  the  thief  by.  I  would  say  to  all  travel- 
lers, or  gentlemen  and  ladies  living  at  hotels,  never  leave  your 
key  in  the  door  on  retiring,  and  be  always  careful  in  making  too 
agreeable  acquaintance  in  hotels. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 


MOLL   HODGES 


IS  called,  and  very  properly  I  think,  the  mother  of  panel- 
thieving.  She  it  was  who  invented  with  that  method  of  rob- 
bery, the  system  of  weeding.  She  has  lately  been  living  at 
Philadelphia,  but  is  more  devoted  than  ever  to  the  panel  game. 
The  likeness  printed  of  her  here  is  a  most  correct  one,  and 
country  gentlemen  would  do  well  to  study  it. 


DAN    NOBLE. 

This  tliief  is  by  birth  an  Englishman.  He  came  to  America 
in  1857.  Both  his  parents  were  factory  operatives.  Shortly 
after  "  Dan's  "  arrival  in  this  country,  his  parents  followed  him. 
Old  Noble  opened  a  porter-house  on  the  corner  of  Twenty-fourth 
Street  and  Ninth  Avenue.  This  house  was  the  resort  of  thieves 
of  all  descriptions,  and  there  Dan  met  such  men  as  the  "  Long 
Doctor,"  "Big  Jack  Connelly,"  and  "Johnny  Murphy." 
Through  their  influence  he  soon  developed  into  a  burglar.  His 
first  attempt  was  made  on  a  house  in  East  Twenty-third  Street. 
He  was  arrested  on  the  premises,  and  in  his  possession  were  found 
a  nippers,  jimmy,  and  a  bunch  of  skeleton  keys.  These  were 
quite  sufficient  evidence  to  convince  any  one  the  owner  was  either 
well  coached  in  the  business  or  an  old  hand.  On  the  examination 
that  followed  his  arrest,  it  appeared  ■'  Dan  "  had  seen  the  tools 
in  the  possessibn  of  an  old  thief  who  boarded  with  his  father, 
and  be  borrowed  them  to  try  his  hand  at  housebreaking. 
Thus  at  fifteen  years  of  age  he  found  himself  at  the  threshold 
of  thieving,  subjected  to  the  firi^t  punishments  of  the  trade.  It 
did  not  deter  him.  for  he  has  lived  on  at  it  ever  since.  His 
youth,  modest  demeanor,  and  good  appearance,  together  with 
some  outside  influence,  got  him  off,  but  it  was  not  long  before 
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he  was  treated  to  a  second  lesson.  After  that  he  turned  his 
attention  to  butchering  for  a  time.  He  did  well  enough  at  this 
business,  until  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  "  till-tap- 
pers."  Their  glowing  descriptions  of  the  profits  to  be  derived 
from  this  branch  of  filching  so  fired  "  Dan's  "  imagination,  that 
he  left  off  butchering  and  joined  the  band.  "  Jimmy  "  Price, 
Fred.  Scott,  and  Geo.  Newton  undertook  his  education,  and  in 
a  few  months  they  turned  him  out  accomplished. 

From  "  tilUtapping  "  Noble  turned  again  to  burglary,  and  he 
afterward  went  into  pocket-picking.  He  considered  it  required 
less  skill,  less  adroitness,  and  less  nerve  to  slip  his  fingers  into 
a  woman's  pocket,  and  secure  the  contents,  than  to  jump  into  a 
basement  and  scurry  off  with  whatever  he  could  catch.  He  did 
not  confine  his  operations  exclusively  to  women  ;  he  sometimes 
gave  gentlemen  a  share  of  his  attention.  While  in  the  pocket- 
picking  line  he  was  arrested  twice  in  two  years,  but  he  got  off 
on  each  occasion.  A  third  arrest  cost  him  a  trip  to  the  Island 
for  six  months.  On  leaving  the  prison  he  joined  his  fortunes 
to  those  of  a  woman  named  Hettie,  a  sister  of  Maria  Thomp- 
son. When  his  luck  was  bad,  she  was  almost  always  sure  to  be 
fortunate,  so  that  in  this  way  they  managed  to  scrape  along  for 
a  period  of  some  extent.  Noble  has  travelled  through  every 
State  in  the  Union  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  he  has 
attained  an  adroitness  and  skill  in  the  calling,  that  entitle  him 
to  attention  from  police  officers  and  merchants.  He  is  now 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  five  feet  eleven  high.  Is  very  straight. 
Has  light  hair,  a  sandy  complexion,  and  blue  eyes.  He  is  quite 
manly  in  appearance,  dresses  well,  and  usually  carries  some- 
thing in  his  hand  or  on  his  arm. 

ANNIE  FLYNN. 

This  woman  has  been  frequently  confounded  with  a  notori- 
ous shoplifter  called  **  Gentle  Annie" — considered  one  of  the 
cleverest  pickpockets  in  America.  She  has  often  been  solicited 
by  Mother  Roach,  Mary  Anne  Taylor,  and  other  celebrated 
thieves,  to  labor  with  them,  but  she  always  refused,  preferring 
to  work  with  a  young  girl,  who  was  a  tyro  at  the  business. 
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When  this  girl  got  "posted,"  Annie  "  dropped  "  her.  This  sys- 
tem made  her  one  of  the  most  dangerous  women  of  her  class,  for 
she  created  thieves  by  wholesale.  For  a  number  of  years  she 
travelled  the  country  with  her  sister  Minnie,  a  girl  compara- 
tively little  known  and  very  clever.  The  family  came  original!;' 
from  England,  but  have  been  in  this  country  a  great  many 
years.  Annie  worked  at  one  time  with  Betsey  Mow,  whom 
she  trained  to  the  profession.  One  of  her  greatest  failings  is  a 
passion  for  pleasure.  She  is  fond  of  dancing,  and  may  be  al- 
most always  found  at  any  assembly  of  thieves  got  together  for 
that  purpose.  Some  years  ago  the  police  made  a  descent  upon 
a  house  in  which  a  lot  of  thieves  were  holding  a  revel.  Annie, 
like  the  rest,  was  surprised  in  the  place,  but  she  jumped  out  of 
a  second  story  window,  fell  upon  a  policeman,  whom  she 
stunned,  and  so  made  good  her  escape.  She  afterwards  be- 
came the  friend  of  a  sneak  thief  named  WilsoA.  This  man  is  a 
brother  of  Alick  Young,  the  counterfeiter. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

JACK  SHEPPARD. 

FOR  a  long  time  past  many  very  daring  "  truck  and 
wagon  "  robberies  have  occurred  in  all  the  large  cities  of 
the  country,  and  the  method  of  procedure  in  each  case  indi- 
cated to  the  detectives  that  the  robber  or  robbers — for  there 
certainly  must  have  been  a  properly  organized  band  of  them  to 
commit  such  deeds — was  not  only  skilful,  but  especially  versed 
in  that  particular  branch  of  the  profession.  In  this  class  of 
robberies  the  thief  watches  a  large  wholesale  warehouse  until  a 
truck  is  loaded  with  heavy  and  valuable  goods  and  driven  to 
some  railway  or  steamboat  dep6t.  The  operator  intercepts  the 
truck,  an^  accosting  the  driver,  inquires  if  he  will  carry  a  case 
of  goods  to  an  express  office.  The  driver,  as  a  general  thing, 
glad  to  meet  such  an  oflfer,  readily  accepts,  and  is  asked  by  the 
thief  to  carry  down  the  case  from  a  third  floor  of  a  convenient 
building.  On  entering  the  building  the  driver  sees  no  case  of 
goods  awaiting  shipment,  and  usually  inquires  in  the  various 
offices  before  he  becomes  undeceived  and  returns  to  the  street. 
In  the  meantime  the  thief  has  driven  away  the  truck  and  the 
load  of  goods  already  on  it. 

In  a  recent  case  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  police  became 
convinced  there  was  but  one  man  in  the  country  could  plan  and 
carry  out  these  operations.  Satisfied  of  that,  they  set  deliber- 
ately to  work,  and  finally  succeeded  in  unearthing  the  leader, 
who  was  no  other  than  the  famous  •*  Jack  Sheppard." 

John  Mahoney,  alias  "  Jack  Sheppard,**  is  known  by  his 
deeds  all  over  the  country.  He  has  been  imprisoned  in  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union,  and  from  his  success  in  escaping 
from  confinement,  earned  the  name  of  Jack  Sheppard.  He 
was  born  in  this  city  in  1844.  When  a  boy  of  eleven  years  he 
escaped  from  the  Tombs  by  squeezing   himself  through  the 
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bars  of  his  cell  window.  Again  convicted  and  sent  to  Sing 
Sing,  he  escaped  from  there.  On  being  again  arrested  and 
sentenced  to  Blackwell's  Island,  he  escaped  from  that  institu- 
tion. Next  imprisoned  in  Philadelphia,  he  astonished  the  jailer 
by  escaping  during  the  night.  ^ 

Arrested  by  the  late  Superintendent  Jourdan,  for  burglary, 
he  compromised  with  the  authorities  by  entering  the  army  and 
promptly  deserting.  At  the  close  of  the  civil  conflict  he  was 
again  arrested  in  this  city  and  sent  to  Sing  Sing,  but  escaped 
by  breaking  through  the  roof  of  the  prison.  Some  time  after 
lie  was  arrested  again  for  a  bonded  warehouse  buglary,  and  re- 
sentenced to  Sing  Sing.  He  was  barely  in  prison  when  he  ef- 
fected anotlier  escape,  driving  out  of  the  prison  gates  in  a  con- 
tractor's wagon  while  under  fire  of  the  guards.  Again  arrested 
for  a  burglary  in  Boston,  he  was  sent  to  tlie  State  Prison  at 
Charlcstown,  Mass.,  where  he  served  out  bis  full  term.  On  his 
release  he  went  to  Philadephia,  and,  in  company  with  some 
others,  hired  a  store  next  to  the  lace  and  Italian  cloth  ware- 
house of  H.  M.  Way  &  Son,  cut  through  the  wall,  and  packed 
up  $s>0™'  worth  of  goods,  which  he  sent  to  New  York  by  the 
Adams  Express  Company.  He  was  arrested,  with  a  compan- 
ion named  John  Hathaway,  while  endeavoring  to  obtain  the 
goods,  and  locked  up  in  the  Central  Office  on  the  morning  of 
April  9th,  1872.  He  escaped  from  his  cell  the  same  afternoon, 
completely  outwitting  the  doorman  who  had  him  in  charge, 
and  the  entire  force  at  the  Police  Headquarters  in  New  York 

Hathaway  was  taken  to  Philadelphia  and  convicted.  After 
his  escape  from  the  Central  Office  he  went  to  Chicago,  was  ar- 
rested for  burglary,  and  sent  to  Jolict  State  Prison,  from  which 
institution  he  escaped  a  few  months  ago,  and  resumed  his 
former  occupation. 

Mahoney  is  now  twenty-six  years  of  age,  five  feet  six  inches 
high,  has  dark  hair,  a  small  dark  moustache,  and  very  black 
piercing  eyes.     He  is  what  we  call  a  general  thief. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

POCKETBOOK  DROPPERS. 

WHI&l  AND  IN  WHAT  MANNER  THE  GAME  IS  PLAYED,  AND  HOW  TO  AVOID  WEtPO 
VICrmiZED  INTO  IT. 

"  Get  money.    Still  get  money,  boy; 
No  matter  by  what  means." 

SOME  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  average  hon- 
esty of  men  have  been  developed  by  what  is  known  among 
the  police  and  thieves  as  the  pocketbook  game.  I  remember 
well  the  case  of  a  clergyman  that  came  under  my  notice  a  year 
or  two  ago.  He  was  passing  along  the  street,  and  one  of  the 
pocketbook  droppers  accosted  him  in  the  usual  manner,  with 
**  you've  dropped  your  pocketbook,  sir."  The  minister  took  the 
portemonnaie,  apparently  well-filled,  extended  to  him  by  the 
thief  and  put  it  into  his  pocket  with  a  **  thank  you." 

**  Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  give  me  something  for  re- 
turning it  to  you  ?  "  asked  the  thief.  • 

The  clergyman  took  another  pocketbook  from  his  pocket,  and 
gave  the  man  ten  dollars.  The  book  he  took  contained  counter- 
feit money,  and  he  was  so  ashamed  of  himself  he  refused  to 
appear  against  the  thief  when  the  man  was  arrested. 

It  is  not  of  course  to  be  supposed  I  mean  to  convey  that  most 
men  will  accept  a  thing  offered  to  them  in  this  way,  knowing  it 
does  not  belong  to  them,  but  there  are  many  who  will,  and 
almost  every  police-officer  of  experience  can  relate  cases  of  the 
kind  that  have  either  come  under  his  notice,  or  he  has  heard  of. 
Pocketbook  droppers  generally  confine  their  operations  to  rail- 
road depots  and  steamboat  and  ferry  landings.  They  watch  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  trains  and  steamboats,  and  then  en- 
deavor to  entrap  strangers.     Old  as  the  game  is,  and  so  appa- 
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rent  the  swindle,  it  seems  astonishing  that  any  one  could  W 
caught  by  it,  but  they  are  daily,  and  in  considerable  numbers 
too,  ill  every  large  city  in  the  country. 

The  pocketbook  droppers  usually  travel  in  couples,  but  this 
is  only  for  safety,  as  one  can  play  the  game.  It  is  done  in  this 
way  : 

The  thief  drops  a  pocketbook  well  stuffed  with  greenbacks 
close  to  the  place  where  the  intended  victim  is  standing  or  walk- 
ing, or  his  accomplice  may  do  it,  and  then  move  away.  In  a 
second  or  two,  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  offers,  the  principal 
takes  up  the  book,  making  sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  or  lady.  If  it  should  happen  the  person  does  not 
<see  the  action  of  finding  the  book,  the  thief  will  so  arrange  as  to 
touch  him  in  rising  to  a  standing  posture.  The  thief  will  open 
to  display  its  contents,  and  then  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  belongs 
to  him.  Should  the  victim  say  no,  the  thief  will  pretend  he 
is  going  out  of  town,  and  request  the  gentleman  to  advertise 
it  in  the  newspapers.  The  gentleman  will  probably  accede  to 
this,  and  is  then  met  with,  "  Don't  you  think  I  ought  to  have 
something  ?  "  The  gentleman  will  think  the  good,  honest  fcUoiv 
ought  to  get  something,  and  gives  him  a  reward. 

"  You  can  deduct  it  from  the  amount  here,"  the  thief  says, 
handing  the  gentleman  a  book.  This  second  book  is  not  the 
one  the  thief  has  pretended  to  find.  It  is  a  similar  one,  filled 
with  counterfeit  money.  The  first  one  always  contains  good 
money,  and  the  thieves  have  been  frequently  beaten  at  their 
own  game  by  old  hands. 

Deviations  in  the  manner  of  working  are  made  now  and  then 
to  suit  particular  circumstances,  but  the  principal  method  re- 
mains the  same. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  avoid  being  taken  in  by  these  fellows, 
and  that  is  to  immediately  call  a  policeman.  The  character  of 
the  man  who  assumes  to  have  found  anything  valuable  in  the 
street  will  then  quickly  come  to  the  surface. 


^ 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

ELIZABETH  THOMPSON. 

0SR  SAKLY  HOME  AND  PARENTS — A  BROKEN  ENGAGEMENT  AND  rUOHT  WITH 
A  THIEF — HNDING  OUT  THR  TRUTH — A  SUCCRSSKUL  DEBUT  AND  MUPO&TUNB 
rOLLOWING  AFTER— TRAGEDY   IN   A  STATION-HOUSE—THE  LOVE  Of  A  UFBTDCB. 

"  They  are  not  constant,  but  are  changing  stUl* 
One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one 
Not  half  so  old  as  that,  J '11  write  against  them— 
Detest  them — curse  them.     Yet  'tis  greater  skill 
In  a  true  hate  to  pray  they  have  their  will, 
The  very  devils  cannot  plague  them  better." 

BEFORE  relating  the  events  in  the  life  of  this  most  notori- 
ous woman  who  is  known  as  **  the  queen  of  English  pick- 
pockets," I  may  be  permitted  to  observe  that  her  career  in 
crime  is  neither  a  common  nor  ordinary  one  in  many  respects. 

Born  of  respectable  parents,  well  educated  and  tenderly 
reared,  yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  she  is  now  an  outcast  of 
society  ;  such  an  one  as  the  lowest  of  the  low  can  point  at  with 
scorn  and  say,  "  there  goes  a  thief."  Well  has  it  been  said, 
**  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard  ;  "  and  certainly  the  life 
of  no  one  member  of  the  thieving  community  bears  out  the 
truth  of  that  adage  more  lorcibly  than  that  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch. 

Eliza  was  born  in  Blackfriar*s  Road,  London,  in  the  year 
1835,  and  was  an  only  child.  Her  father  had  been  engaged  in 
the  business  of  carpet  manufacturing  in  that  locality  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  was  a  highly  respectable  man.  He  kept  Eliza 
at  school  until  she  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  and  then  allowed  her 
to  return  home.  When  she  had  been  about  two  years  under 
the  parental  roof,  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  man 
engaged  in  the  East  India  House.     He  received  Mr.  Thomp- 
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son's   permission   to  pay  his  addresses  to  Eliza,  and  for  a  time 

all  went  "  merry  as  a  marriage  bell." 

But  soon  a  change  disturbed  the  smoothness  of  the  scene. 
While  at  a  ball  one  evening,  Eliza  met  another  young  man  who 
has  since  had  considerable  influence  on  her  life.  This  man's 
name  is  Johnny  Martin,  and  he  was  then,  and  is  still  a  thief  "■  of 
the  first  water." 

Being  possessed  of  a  smooth  glib  tongue,  he  did  not  have 
much  difficulty  in  ingratiating  himself  into  the  good  graces- of 
the  unsophisticated  girl,  and  in  the  end  she  fell  a  victim  to  his 
arts.  After  a  few  interviews  he  persuaded  her  to  forsake  hct 
parents  and  elope  with  him.  On  going  from  her  father's  house 
she  left  a  note  saying  she  had  gone  to  get  married  to  a  gentle- 
man who  loved  her  dearly  ;  but  how  dearly  she  soon  found  out. 
The  blow  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  her  parents.  Grief-stricken. 
the  sorrowing  father  roamed  the  streets  of  London  in  search  of 
her,  but  no  trace  of  the  runaway  could  be  discovered.  The 
mother's  health  completely  succumbed,  and  she  retired  to  a  bed 
of  sickness  from  which  she  never  rose.  Thus,  with  one  terrible 
stroke,  a  scoundrel  blighted  three  lives,  and  made  desolate  a 
happy  home.  ^ 

Mr.  Thompson  finally  applied  to  the  police  for  assistance. 
After  a  diligent  search  the  officers  discovered  the  whereabouts  of 
Eliza,  and  gave  the  old  gentleman  the  location  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  man  she  was  living  with. 

The  sorrow-laden  father  went  to  the  thiefs  den.  First,  he 
begged  Martin  to  give  up  his  child,  and  then  entreated  her  to 
return  to  her  home.  Being  thoroughly  infatuated,  she  refused 
to  be  parted  from  her  husband  as  she  called  him.  and  threatened 
to  commit  suicide  if  force  was  used  to  take  her  away.  Finding 
she  would  not  be  separated  from  her  paramour,  the  father  left 
her  to  the  fate  she  had  marked  out  for  herself ;  but  before  going, 
informed  the  unhappy  girl  the  man  she  had  chosen  was  a  con- 
victed thief,  and  warned  her  she  would  curse  the  day  that 
brought  him  lo  her  sight.  These  words  had  all  the  truth  of 
prophesy  in  them.  Eliza  had  not  been  tivo  months  luuicr  the 
protection  of  Martin  before  he  told  her  she  must  go  out  and 
work  for  her  living  like  the  other  ■'  wives  "  of  thieves. 
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The  girl  did  not  at  first  understand  him,  but  Mr.  Martin  was 
not  a  gentleman  of  much  sensibility,  and  he  very  soon  gave  her 
to  understand  she  should  go  into  the  streets  and  steal. 

"  Steal !  "  she  replied  amazed. 

'*  Yes,  why  not?  "  said  Johnny  ;  *'  that's  what  I  and  all  my 
friends  do.  You  took  up  with  me,  and  I  don't  see  now  that 
you  are  any  better  than  us." 

**  No  !  no  !  Indeed,  you  are  right,"  cried  the  wretched  and 
disenchanted  Eliza. 

Seeing  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  push  her  too  far  just  at 
that  time,  Martin  left  her  alone  for  a  few  days,  and  might  prob- 
ably have  given  her  a  longer  respite  but  for  the  importunities 
of  an  old  receiver,  who  kept  constantly  urging  him  on  to  push 
the  girl  out  to  work. 

*•  Send  her  at  it,  my  dear,"  this  hag  would  say  to  him, 
"  That  pretty,  innocent  face  would  clear  her  anywhere,  and 
those  little  hands  of  hers  were  made  for  the  business." 

"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  *  Mother  Klapp.'  "  She  received  this 
name  from  a  peculiar  noise  she  made  with  her  tongue  when 
speaking,  that  sounded  like  the  clapper  of  a  bellows,  "  alf  in 
good  time." 

"  Never  too  soon  to  begin,  my  dear,"  urged  "  Mother  Klapp." 
**  Why,  she  could  make  enough  to  keep  you  like  a  gentleman. 
You  might  dress  in  the  best,  and  walk  up  Oxford  Street  every 
day,  and  never  risk  an  hour  in  prison,  on  that  girl's  takings." 

These  arguments  completely  swept  out  of  sight  Johnny's  re- 
maining scruples,  and  he  told  Eliz  i  she  must  embark  in  the 
business  at  once. 

•'  But  I  will  be  caught,"  the  girl  objected.  **  I  don't  know 
how  to  steal." 

**  Oh,  never  mind  that,"  answered  Johnny  ;  **  I  will  take  you 
down  to  a  highly  respectable  old  lady  who  will  show  you  in  five 
minutes  how  to  get  the  contents  of  any  pocket  in  the  kingdom. 
She  has  taken  a  fancy  to  you,  too,"  he  added,  **  and  is  quite 
anxious  to  teach  you  the  trick." 

Miss  Thompson  was  accordingly  introduced  to  **  Mother 
Klapp,"  and  after  a  Uttle  instruction  she  was  pronounced  effi- 
cient. 
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The  blind  infatuation  of  the  girl  for  Martin  induced  her  to 
comply  with  all  his  desires,  and  she  went  out  to  plunder  at  his 
bidding,  trembling  in  every  limb  and  shrinking  with  fear  and 
shame,  but  at  the  same  time  determined  to  succeed,  and  give 
him  a  proof  of  her  undying  affection. 

Before  being  allowed  to  do  anything  directly  herself,  she  was 
placed  under  the  guidance  of  Mrs.  Edwards  and  "  Sal"  Green, 
two  of  the  most  notorious  pickpockets  of  the  lime.  She  trav- 
elled the  streets  with  these  two  women  for  several  days,  and 
watched  tliem  at  work. 

Going  down  Regent  Street  one  day,  her  quick  eye  caught 
another  woman  at  the  same  kind  of  employment  she  and  her 
companions  were  engaged  in,  and  crossing  to  the  side  where 
the  thief  was,  she  watched  her  movements  for  some  time.  Be- 
ing struck  with  something  original  in  this  woman's  method  of 
getting  at  a  purse,  Eliza  noted  her  until  she  fancied  she  could 
do  the  thing  as  well  herself  if  not  better.  She  waited,  how- 
ever, until  the  woman,  who  turned  out  to  be  "'  Betsey  "  Stev- 
ens, had  left  the  street,  and  then  she  began  operations.  The 
result  warranted  her  expectations. 

When  "Sal"  Green  returned  from  her  day's  labor  that 
evening,  she  told  Martin  they  had  lost  Lizzy  in  a  crowd  in 
Regent  Street,  and  that  she  likely  got  frightened  at  the  business 
and  had  gone  back  to  her  father's.  Mrs.  Edwards  added  to 
this  that  she  had  noticed  a  peculiar  look  in  the  girl's  face  all  the 
morning,  and  that  she  had  a  silent  and  pre-occupied  air  about 
her.  This  news  completely  overwhelmed  Martin.  He  had 
been  picturing  to  himself  for  days  back  a  life  of  luxurious  ease 
and  safety,  and  this  intelligence  so  staggered  him  that  he  was 
for  a  moment  beside  himself  "Mother  Klapp"  suggesting 
herself  to  his  mind,  he  immediately  starJed  for  her  shop-  Mrs.  - 
Edwards  and  "  Sal  "  Green  were  added  to  the  party.  Mr5. 
Stevens  happening  to  arrive  at  the  shop  to  dispose  of  a  few  ar- 
ticles just  as  the  council  were  going  to  deliberate,  she  was  in- 
vited to  a  seat  at  the  board,  to  give  the  bent-fit  of  her  advice, 
A  bottle  of  rum  was  called  for  by  one  of  the  women.  ■■  Mother 
Klapp  "  produced  it.  She  kept  it  on  hand  for  the  use  of  her 
cu.stoniers.     It  was  smuggled  from  the  docks.     She  bought  it 
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cheap,  watered  it,  and  sold  it  dear.  The. bottle  had  not  been 
more  than  half  finished  when  in  walked  Lizzy  with  a  bold 
swagger  and  straight  as  a  marble  statue.  She  was  greeted 
with  a  wild  "hurrah,"  and  a  "Didn't  I  tell  you?"  from 
•' Mother  Klapp/' 

Not  a  sound  did  she  utter,  bat  quietly  drawing  her  hand  from 
*  her  bosom,  she  flung  upon  the  table  five  portmonnaies,  that 
contained  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  two  diamond 
rings. 

"Mother  Klapp's"  tongue  was  heard  to  rattle  against  the 
roof  of  her  mouth  in  such  a  manner,  that  serious  doubts  were 
entertained  that  the  top  of  her  head  would  fly  off.  Martin 
pocketed  the  plunder,  congratulated  Lizzy  on  the  success  of 
her  first  expedition,  and  embraced  her  extravagantly.  He 
doubtless  thought  more  of  her  at  that  moment  thanhe  had  ever 
done  before,  for  he  thought  he  saw  a  brilliant  and  dazzling 
future  before  him,  through  the  depredations  of  this  unfortunate 

giri. 

She,  poor  thing,  was  satisfied  with  her  work,  seeing  that  it 
brought  a  reward  she  prized  so  much,  for  Mr.  Martin  was  not 
over-given  of  late  to  expression  of  the  tender  passion,  and  Lizzy 
was  getting  afraid  her  lord  was  growing  tired  of  her. 

That  night  was  spent  in  wild  debauch,  and  during  the  ensu- 
ing fortnight  Johnny  treated  Miss  Thompson  to  trips  in  the 
country  with  the  proceeds  of  her  robberies. 

When  the  money  was  spent,  Lizzy  went  to  work  again,  this 
time  in  company  with  Mrs.  Stevens,  and  fortune  was  almost 
equally  favorable  to  her.  For  nearly  a  twelve-month  they  con- 
tinued together.  Sometimes  accompanied  by  Mr.  Martin,  but 
oftener  without  him.  During  all  this  time  they  stole  a  great 
deal  of  money,  and  managed  to  escape  detection, 

Lizzy  had  now  become  famous  throughout  the  fraternity, 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  clever  thief  in  the  city  of  London  but 
made  matrimonial  overtures  to  her.  She  spumed  them  all,  and 
remained  true  to  her  first  love. 

"  A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  her  dream  "  at  last»  and  a 
police-oflicer  laid  hands  for  the  first  time  upon  "  the  soiled 
dove." 
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This  was  at  Vaiixhall  Gardens  during  a  fancy  fair.  Lizz, 
caught  in  the  act  of  trying  to  steal  a  lady's  parse.  She  first 
tried  the  innocent  dodge  with  "  the  iinib  of  the  law."  but  see- 
ing, that  was  ineffective,  she  ventured  on  the  indignant  ruse; 
that  being  likewise  unproductive  of  effect,  Lizzy  offered  the 
policeman  all  the  money  and  valuables  she  had  about  her.  But 
he  was  proof  against  her  bribes  and  blandishments. 

When  the  case  was  heard  before  the  magistrate,  he  decided 
to  send  it  for  trial,  but  offered  to  take  good  baii  for  her  appear- 
ance, as  she  was  not  known  to  the  police.  Bail  was  accord- 
ingly put  in,  and  she  was  liberated. 

Being  frightened  at  the  probable  results  of  the  trial,  she  and 
Mr.  Martin  thought  it  best  to  go  into  the  countrj'  for  a  time. 
Following  up  this  plan,  they  went  to  Cheltenham,  and  kept 
quiet  for  a  month,  but  when  the  trial  came  on  Miss  Thompson 
was  "non  est." 

A  description  of  her  was  printed  in  the  Police  Gaselte  of 
London,  and  she  was  arrested  while  promenading  on  the  espla- 
nade at  Cheltenham,  and  conveyed  to  London.  She  was  at 
once  tried  for  the  offence,  found  guilty,  and  sent  to  jail  for  nine 
months. 

She  served  the  time,  and  on  the  morning  of  her  liberation,  her 
father,  -vho  had  been  apprised  of  her  arrest  and  imprisonment, 
waited  outside  the  jail  gates  to  receive  her,  and,  although  he 
tried  his  best  to  induce  her  to  abandon  the  life  she  was  pursu- 
ing, it  had  not  the  slightest  effect  upon  her  callous  nature. 

She  went  and  rejoined  her  old  companions,  who  received  her 
with  open  arms.  Whether  or  not  it  was  the  punishment  that 
sharpened  her  wits  and  made  her  reckless,  it  is  now  almost  im- 
possible to  say  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  from  that  time  Lizzy 
took  a  place  at  the  very  head  of  her  trade.  Her  fame  was  on 
every  thiePs  tongue,  and  they  would  all  have  been  glad  to 
"  work  "  with  her  had  they  got  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

It  has  since  been  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt,  that  for  the 
years  following  her  release  from  prison  she  averaged  one  thou- 
sand dollars  a  month.  Great  as  this  was,  she  could  not  save 
anything  out  of  it.  in  consequence  of  her  extravagant  habits. 
.She  used  to  dress  in  the  most  expensive  materials,  made  in  the 
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latest  fashion,   and   frequently  wore  jewelry  valued   at  three 
thousand  dollars. 

In  January,  1854,  she  was  arrested  for  another  robbery  and 
sent  to  jail  for  six  months.  While  in  prison,  Mr.  Martin  was 
taken  too,  and,  as  he  was  known  to  be  an  old  offender,  he  was 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  four  years. 

When  Elizabeth's  time  was  out,  she  went  back  to  the  old 
trade  in  company  with  a  woman  named  "  Polly"  Beach.  She 
had  a  magnificent  run  of  luck  for  six  months,  but  getting  into  a 
dispute  with  her  companion  about  the  division  of  some  spoils, 
she  again  got  into  trouble.  "  Polly'*  complained  that  Eliza- 
beth did  not  give  her  an  equal  share  of  what  a  stolen  purse  con- 
tained, and  Elizabeth,  for  satisfaction,  recommended  her  to 
oumey  to  a  place  of  more  than  tropical  climate.  "Polly" 
gave  information  to  the  police  concerning  the  robbery,  and 
Elizabeth  was  arrested,  but  the  party  from  whom  the  purse  had 
been  stolen  not  coming  forward,  she  was  discharged. 

Shortly  after  this  little  escapade  she  went  to  Birmingham, 
where  she  made  a  number  of  new  acquaintances,  among  them 
the  "Black  Prince."  The  town  soon  became  too  hot  to  hold 
Miss  Thompson  on  account  of  her  numerous  robberies. 

She  then  crossed  the  channel  to  Paris,  and  remained  in  that 
city  during  the  time  of  the  Exhibition.  The  pockets  of  the 
French  population  suffered  accordingly. 

When  the  fair  was  over  she  once  more  went  back  to  London^ 
took  a  magnificent  house  and  lived  in  grand  st>'le.  She  spent 
a  large  sum  of  money  in  trying  to  get  her  affinity,  Mr.  Martin, 
out  of  trouble,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  made  two  attempts  to 
escape,  but  both  proved  abortive. 

Finding  her  interference  in  his  behalf  only  added  to  his  pun- 
ishment, she  ceased  her  efforts,  and  turned  her  attention  to 
her  art. 

Fickle  fortune  played  one  of  her  most  fantastic  tricks  on 
Lizzy  just  at  this  juncture.  Her  former  good  luck  suddenly 
flew  from  her,  and  she  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  three  times 
within  a  year. 

But  now  the  finishing  touch  was  given  to  her  life,  the  climax 
placed  upon  the  summit  of  her  labors.     She  went  to  a  mas- 
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querade  ball  one  night,  and  while  dancing  with  a  gentleman 
picked  his  pocket.  He  noticed  the  purse  in  her  hand  before 
she  had  time  to  conceal  it,  and  called  an  officer.  Lizzy  was 
taken  to  the  station-house,  still  masked,  where  she  was  followed 
by  the  gentleman.  He  was  a  tall,  slender  man,  having  a  verj- 
paie  face,  and  evidently  in  delicate  health. 

On  the  way  to  the  station-house  he  told  the  officer  that  he 
would  rather  not  make  any  complaint,  as  he  wanted  to  avoid 
the  publicity  in  court,  and  if  his  purse  was  returned  to  him  he 
would  be  quite  satisfied.  He  explained  that  that  was  the  first 
night  he  had  been  out  in  a  number  of  years,  and  he  had  only 
gone  to  the  ball  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  a  friend,  who 
fancied  he  could  break  a  heavy  g!oom  that  had  fallen  on  the 
speaker,  by  a  little  variety  and  amusement. 

The  sound  of  the  gentleman's  voice  had  a  strong  and  strange 
effect  upon  Lizzy.  She  trembled  in  every  limb,  gazed  pierc- 
ingly through  the  holes  in  the  mask  at  the  sad,  worn  face  of 
the  gentleman,  and  twice  almost  fainted  iu  the  arms  of  the 
policeman.  The  gentleman  noticing  hcT  distress,  said  to  the 
officer : 

'■  I  would  really  rather  not  pre55  this  matter.  There  is  not 
much  in  the  purse.  1  can  afford  to  lose  it.  With  your  permis- 
sion I  think  1  will  leave  you  on  the  next  corner,  and  you  can 
settle  the  matter  at  the  station-house  as  you  think  best." 

"  You  must  come  with  me,  now,"  said  the  officer.  "  I  can't 
let  you  go.  They  may  do  so  at  the  station-house,  but  I  can- 
not." 

"  I  will  take  it  as  a  great  favor,"  continued  the  gentleman. 
"  You  see  I  am  troubled  with  an  affection  of  the  heart— tiie 
result  of  a  terrible  disappointment  years  ago — and  I  am  afraid  to 
trust  myself  into  a  station.  I  have  never  been  in  one,  and  I  did 
not  think  of  this  at  first,  or  I  should  not  have  called  you." 

"  Can't  be  helped  now,  sir,"  rejoined  the  officer. 

"  My  mother  will  be  terribly  put  out  if  she  hears  of  this,  and 
jiervous  every  time  1  go  out  in  future." 

"  Here  we  are,  sir,"  interrupted  the  policeman  as  they  ^tood 
before  the  station-house  door. 

The  party  entered,  and  the  officer  in  chaige  desired  ICli/.abeth 
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to  remove  her  mask,  while  the  gentleman  was  appealing  to  him 
to  let  the  matter  rest.  In  a  nervous,  agitated  manner  she  took 
the  cover  slowly  from  her  face. 

"  Hallo  !     You,  is  it  ?  "  said  the  officer. 

At  these  words  the  gentleman  turned  towards  her,  and  with  a 
wild  cry  exclaimed : 

"  Elizabeth  !     Great  God  !  what  have  I  done  ?  " 

With  a  quick,  sudden  movement,  he  placed  his  hands  over  his 
heart,  raised  himself  slowly  to  his  fullest  height,  and  fell  back 
upon  the  floor  dead. 

Lizzy  fainted  in  the  arms  of  the  officer,  was  removed  to  an 
inner  room,  and  a  few  days  after  was  placed  on  trial  for  the  of- 
fence. For  the  first  time  she  seemed  ashamed  of  the  life  she 
was  leading.  The  terrible  event  that  had  so  recently  occurred, 
no  doubt  had  its  effect  upon  her.  She  was  the  direct  cause  of 
the  death  of  the  first  man  she  had  promised  to  love. 

All  her  previous  convictions  were  produced  against  her,  and 
the  judge  plainly  told  her  that  if  she  ever  went  into  that  court 
again,  he  would  sentence  her  to  penal  servitude.  He  took  into 
consideration  her  earnest  appeals  for  mercy  and  promises  of  re- 
form, and  only  committed  her  for  one  year.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  she  came  out  to  this  country,  and  since  her  arrival  here  has 
been  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits  as  occupied  her  time  in 
England. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 


WILLIAM  J.   SHARKEY. 

THE  circumstances  of  the  murder  committed  by  Sharkey, 
his  subsequent  ariest,  trial,  condemnation,  and  escape- 
from  the  Tombs  are  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  pubHc  to  re- 
quire a  detailed  statement ;  the  leading  facts  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  call  tlie  whole  case  to  memory-. 

On  Sunday,  September  i,  1872,  William  J.  Sharkey  and  his 
victim,  Robert  S.  Dunn,  had  attended  a  funeral,  marching  in 
the  procession  near  each  other.  They  subsequently  met  in  a 
saloon  on  Hudson  Street,  known  as  "  The  Place,"  where  they 
had  a  few  words  concerning  some  money  which  Sharkey 
claimed  Dunn  owed  him,  and  which  the  latter  civiily  urged  he 
was  unable  to  pay.  Sharkey  then  backed  toward  the  door 
leading  from  the  saloon  into  the  street,  drew  a  single- barrelled 
Derringer,  pointed  it  at  Dunn  and  fired,  the  ball  penetrating 
the  breast,  just  to  the  left  of  the  right  nipple,  and  causing  in- 
stant death.  Sharkey  made  his  escape  from  the  scene,  but  was 
shortly  after  arrested  at  a  house  in  Washington  Street.  The 
trial,  which  subsequently  took  place  in  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  resulted  in  Sharkey  being  found  guilty  of  murder  in 
the  first  degree,  with  a  recommendation  to  mercy.  The  sen- 
tence was  deferred  from  time  to  time  for  various  reasons,  and 
was  not  pronounced  until  the  3d  of  July,  1873,  when  Sharkey 
was  condemned  to  be  hanged  on  the  isth  of  August,  1874. 

On  August  the  7th,  application  was  made  in  the  Supreme 
Court  Chambers  for  a  writ  of  error,  which  was  granted,  and 
which  operated  as  a  stay  of  proceedings.  Pending  the  argu- 
ment upon  the  writ,  and  on  the  19th  of  November  following. 
Sharkey  made  his  escape  from  the  Tombs  in  female  apparel. 
The  developments  which  followed  an  investigation  of  the  means 
of   escape   furnished    Sharkey,   strongly   implicated  a   woman 
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named  Maggie  Jordan,  known  to  be  the  friend  of  the  murderer* 
and  she  was  arrested  and  tried  for  the  offence,  the  jury  disa- 
greeing. Though  it  was  regarded  as  morally  certain  by  tho 
District  Attorney  that  the  woman  was  the  guilty  party,  the  legal 
evidence  to  substantiate  the  crime  was  not  such,  in  the  opinion 
of  that  officer,  as  to  justify  her  being  brought  to  trial  again,  and 
she  was  discharged  on  bail.  She  still  remains  amenable  to  an- 
other trial,  however,  should  it  at  any  time,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  authorities,  be  deemed  expedient.  The  most  energetic 
effTorts  were,  at  least  ostensibly,  made  by  the  authorities  and  the 
police  generally,  but  without  success. 

It  afterwards  became  known  that  Sharkey  remained  con* 
cealed  some  time,  variously  estimated  from  five  weeks  to  four 
months,  in  the  city,  when  a  passage  was  obtained  for  him  on  a 
schooner  bound  for  Baracoa,  on  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  tho 
island  of  Cuba.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Havana  on  the  Span- 
ish mail  steamer,  where  he  soon  after  appeared  on  the  streets 
and  in  the  saloons  under  the  name  of  Frank  Campbell. 
Though  the  presence  of  the  condemned  murderer  Sharkey 
under  this  alias  was  known  to  many  persons  in  Havana,  it  did 
not  become  a  matter  of  general  notoriety  until  October  last. 
Many  of  those  knowing  it  desired  to  keep  the  matter  secrtt, 
hoping  an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  to  kidnap  him  and 
carry  him  to  the  United  States,  and  so  obtain  the  reward  of- 
fered for  his  capture.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
desperate  adventurers  in  the  chief  city  of  the  Antilles,  among 
whom  a  man  like  Sharkey  would  be  apt  to  fall,  and  who  would 
readily  cultivate  his  acquaintance  and  associate  with  him, 
with  a  view  of  delivering  him  up,  and  it  is  doubtless  to  these 
that  the  condemned  fugitive  is  indebted  for  much  of  the  atten- 
tion he  received  there.  Meantime  he  appeared  frequently  in 
the  rooms  of  the  American  Consulate,  to  the  attach^  of  which 
he  soon  became  known,  and  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  the 
occasional  Americans  and  other  English-speaking  visitors  there. 
He  frequently  inquired  for  the  files  of  the  New  York  journals, 
which,  when  furnished  him,  he  was  wont  to  glance  over  with 
feverish  eagerness,  though  immediately  assuming  a  careless 
manner  when  he  thought  he  was  observed.     As  was  natural,  the 
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demon  of  unrest  was  constantly  pursuing  him;  he  never  remained  ' 
in  any  one  place  for  any  length  of  time;  wa3  a  constant  frequenter 
of  the  Louvre,  a  popular  resort  in  Havana,  and  other  drinking 
saloons,  and  was  never  seen  sober  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. He  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  money,  and  in  answer  to 
some  inquiriiis  made,  he  stated  that  his  brothers  furnished  liim 
with  all  he  wanted  from  New  York.  His  identity  became 
known  to  the  police  of  Havana,  who  always  have  an  eye  upon 
strangers,  very  soon  after  his  arrival ;  but  as  there  is  no  extra- 
dition treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  and,  of 
course,  no  demand  for  his  surrender  was  made,  they  contented 
themselves  with  watching  him  as  they  would  any  person  of  no- 
toriously bad  character.  Meanv;hile  his  frequent  visits  to  the 
American  Consulate,  and  the  apparent  countenance  extended 
him,  constituted  a  great  puzzle  to  the  Chief  of  Police  there. 
The  Consul,  upon  being  questioned  concerning  his  action  in 
the  matter,  said  that  he  was  fully  aware  that  "  Campbell  " 
was  no  other  than  the  condemned  murderer  Sharkey,  and  im- 
mediately upon  the  fact  coming  to  his  knowledge,  he  had  com- 
municated with  the  District  Attorney  in  New  York,  from  whom 
he  had  not  heard  in  response.  Though  among  the  vohmtcem 
and  other  Spanish  residents  of  the  island,  there  is  more  or  less 
of  a  feeling  of  antagonism  toward  this  country,  owing  to  our 
harboring,  as  they  say,  the  Cubans  who  are  making  war  upon 
the  national  integrity,  yet  the  general  tone  among  the  authori- 
ties in  Havana  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  getting  rid  of  Sharkey, 
whose  presence  among  them  was  regarded  as  a  disgrace,  and 
as  involving  much  trouble  and  annoyance,  by  delivering  him 
up  on  any  proper  demand  of  the  American  government. 

In  the  early  part  of  December  of  last  year,  Maggie  Jordan, 
who  had  clung  to  the  brutal  murderer  and  all  his  troubles,  with 
that  tenacity  of  affection  which  only  a  woman  can  manifest, 
went  to  Havana  to  live  with  him  and  share  his  exile.  During 
his  imprisonment,  both  before  and  after  his  condemnation,  she 
had  been  constant  in  her  attentions  to  him,  doing  all  that  the 
law  would  permit  for  his  comfort,  and  by  her  very  de\otion  ob- 
taining for  him  indulgences  which  otherwise  would  not  have 
been  granted.     She  had  risked  her  liberty  to  sa\e  him  from  the 
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gallows,  and,  when  an  outlaw  in  the  world,  with  the  shadow  of 
a  horrible  death  constantly  over  him,  she  went  to  become  the 
partner  and  sharer  of  his  fate.  Surely,  if  ever  a  person  merited 
gratitude  and  kindly  treatment  from  another,  she  did  from  him. 
She  had,  however,  been  with  him  but  a  short  time,  when  the 
brutal  nature  of  the  man,  which  had  made  him  the  terror  of 
his  associates  in  this  city,  broke  out  in  the  most  persistent  and 
outrageous  abuse  of  her,  extending  so  far  that  she  became 
afraid  of  her  life,  and  determined  to  leave  him.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  position  and  surroundings,  the  desperate  energy  of 
Sharkey  was  known  to  be  such  that  no  one  cared  to  face  his 
rage,  and  so,  instead  of  appealing  to  any  one  for  protection,  or 
making  known  her  dread  of  the  man  she  suffered  so  much  for, 
the  poor  thing  fled  for  her  life,  leaving  him  to  work  out  his 
own  fate. 

Sharkey  is  now  about  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  He  is  five 
feet  seven  and  a  half  inches  high.  Has  dark  hair,  high  cheek 
bones,  a  thin  face,  somewhat  feminine  in  cast,  and  a  sunken 
nose.  The  nostrils  arc  extended,  and  the  eye  sharp  and  dear. 
He  weighs  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  has  large  feet,  small 
hands,  and  walks  with  a  swaggering  gait.  He  has  been  known 
to  the  police  for  many  years  as  a  professional  pickpocket. 
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JESSE  POMEROy. 

I  HAVE  put  the  likeness  of  this  most  extraordinary  youth- 
ful criminal  among  this  collection,  because  there  has  proba- 
bly never  before  been  known  a  j,uvcnilc  possessed  of  such  mur- 
derous and  fiendish  proclivities.  The  story  of  his  murders,  in- 
cluding that  of  little  Kate  Curran.  and  his  various  atrocities, 
have  already  been  told  in  the  public  prints,  and  are  still  fresh  in 
the  people's  recollections.  In  the  trial  for  the  murder  of  the 
boy,  just  concluded,  it  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  on  the 
2-*d  day  of  last  April  tlie  body  of  the  victim — a  boy  scarcely  four 
years  old^was  found  in  a  piece  of  marsh  which  lies  north  of  the 
Old  Colony  Railroad  and  Dorchester  Avenue,  near  the  Crescent 
Avenue  Station. 

The  corpse  was  still  warm,  and  bore  the  marks  of  some  fifteen 
stabs  or  wounds.  The  throat  was  cut,  and  the  hands  were 
badly  lacerated.  The  body  was  found  by  a  twelve-year-old 
boy  named  Powers,  who  was  out  digging  clams,  with  a  deaf 
and  dumb  brother.  Upon  the  discovery  by  the  little  lad 
Powers,  he  saw  two  men  up  the  marsh  and  ran  and  told  them. 
The  men  were  there  for  practice  with  a  gun,  but  immediately 
took  steps  to  notify  the  police  and  put  a  guard  over  the  raniains. 
It  proved  to  be  that  of  the  lad  Horace  H.  Milian,  who  had  re- 
sided but  a  few  months  at  his  home  on  Dorchester  Avenue. 
The  last  the  boy's  mother  had  seen  of  her  child  was  at  ten 
o'clock  on  that  day,  when  she  gave  him  a  penny  to  go  to  the 
baker's  to  get  a  cake.  At  half-past  eleven  he  was  seen  by  other 
boys,  accompanied  by  the  Pomeroy  boy.  Subsequent  to  this, 
about  twelve  o'clock,  they  were  seen  bj-  other  parlies  together, 
going  toward  McKa\''s  Wharf,  and  thcjicc  by  a  bridge  to  the 
marsh.  At  the  creek  they  were  met  by  another  boy,  who  wa-^ 
coming  a  v,;y  from  where  some  men  were  digging  clam?.      The 
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Pomeioy  boy  spoke  to  this  last  lad,  and  asked  what  the  men 
were  shooting  on  the  marsh,  and  so  was  recognized  by  the  lat- 
ter. The  Pomeroy  boy  was  seen  to  lift  the  Millan  lad  over  the 
creek,  and  their  tracks,  large  and  small,  were  afterward  traced, 
side  and  side,  to  the  spot  where  the  body  was  found.  All  these, 
together  with  other  strong  circumstances  pointing  to  his  guilt, 
were  brought  out  at  the  trial. 

Many  opinions  naturally  are  held  as  to  the  responsibility  of  this 
lad  Pomeroy  for  the  crimes  he  has  committed.  Four  little  chil- 
dren have  suffered  at  his  hands  ;  but  what  the  law's  punishment 
on  him  will  be  it  is  yet  impossible  to  discover. 

The  circumstances  of  the  lad's  case  are  remarkable,  as  had 
been  his  life  and  character  since  birth.  Before  he  was  three 
years  old  he  was  very  sickly,  and  was  not  expected  to  live  for  a 
long  time.  At  five  years  of  age  he  exhibited  remarkable  char- 
acteristics ;  he  was  discovered  on  one  occasion  inflicting  cruel- 
ties on  a  cat,  and  there  were  many  instances  where  he  showed 
peculiar  traits  of  disposition.  It  had  been  the  endeavor  of  his 
mother  to  bring  him  up  properly,  and,  aside  from  the  peculiari- 
ties exhibited,  he  was  a  good  boy.  In  August,  1871,  he  was 
very  sick  with  pneumonia,  since  which  time  he  has  acted 
strangely  and  seemed  to  delight  in  human  suffering.  The  boy 
cannot  control  his  feelings,  and  he  thinks  himself  that  no  child 
would  be  safe  when  in  his  hands.  The  counsel  for  the  defence 
at  the  trial  in  Boston  claimed  that  Pomeroy  was  insane,  and  that 
the  acts  committed  by  him  were  certainly  those  of  an  irrespon- 
sible person. 


CHAPTER    XXXVII. 


TILL- TAPPERS. 


t   WORK,  A 


¥   OPE  It  ATI  NO. 


"  My  >vay  of  life 
Is  Iillen  inio  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf. 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age 
I  musl  not  look  to  hAve — 

Cdtscs,  no[  load,  but  deep,  mouth -honor,  breath, 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and  dare  nol." 

BOYS  and  youths  mostly  engage  in  this  line  of  thieving.  It 
is,  as  a  rule,  the  ground  in  which  they  first  practise,  and  they 
attain  to  a  great  perfection  in  it  before  venturing  into  a  higher 
grade  of  robbery.  Courage  and  daring  are  reqnircd  in  it,  and 
the  manner  in  which  a  lad  robs  a  store  drawer  often  shows  his  fit- 
ness for  the  companionship  of  acknowledged  and  known  profes- 
sionals. Three  or  four  of  them  go  into  a  store  when  operating, 
one  after  the  other.  They  are  careful  to  select  the  time  when 
some  of  the  clerks  or  the  proprietor  is  at  dinner.  One  of  the 
party  makes  a  pretence  of  wanting  to  purchase  some  article  of 
merchandise  ;  a  second  follows  his  example,  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  shopmen  from  the  till.  If  the  attendance  in  the 
store  is  numerous,  a  third  may  add  his  assistance,  and  while 
they  arc  taking  up  the  time  of  the  shop  people,  the  fourth  slips 
in,  gets  into  the  vicinity  of  the  till,  and  emptying  it,  makes  off. 
The  last  one,  he  that  is  detailed  to  secure  the  contents  of  the 
money-drawer,  may  ask  to  look  at  the  directory  or  beg  the  privi- 
lege of  writing  a  note.  While  he  is  pretending  to  look  at  the 
directory,  he  locates  the  drawer,  and  instead  of  writing  a  letter, 
he  takes  advantage  of  the  kindness  shown  him  to  rob  the  store. 
After  getting  possession  of  the  money,  the  thief  will  walk 
quietly  away,  and    of  course   the   others,  who    seemingly  never 
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knew  anything  of  him,  follow.  In  all  probability  the  store- 
keeper does  not  discover  his  loss  for  some  time,  and  when  he 
does,  it  never  occurs  to  him  that  the  nice-looking  young  man 
he  allowed  to  write  a  letter  at  his  desk  or  the  end  of  the  counter, 
plundered  him.  This  work  is  never  done  in  large  stores,  for  the 
reason  they  have  no  money-drawers  unprovided  with  clerks. 
It  is  only  the  small  ones,  which  can  least  afford  it,  who  suffer 
from  this  kind  of  thief.  In  many  cases  the  "  till-tapper  "  will 
sneak  in  and  get  behind  the  counter,  rob  the  drawer,  and  creep 
out  as  he  entered.  This  is  dangerous  work,  though,  and  is 
rarely  attempted,  unless  the  accomplice  can  get  the  storekeeper 
from  behind  the  counter  where  the  drawer  is  to  a  remote  part 
of  the  shop.  Women  are  frequently  employed  to  do  this  part 
of  the  work,  and  they  bring  all  their  arts  into  play  to  accomplish 
it  successfully. 


CHAPTER     XXXVIII. 

"  NELL"    FLOWERS. 

THIS  most  notorious  pickpocket  was  born  in  Liverpool, 
and  is  now  about  thirty  years  of  age.  She  came  to  this 
country  twelve  years  ago,  and  immediately  on  her  arrival 
formed  a  partnership  with  "Jim"  Flowers,  She  has  been 
most  successful  as  a  pickpocket,  and  has  worked  with  ' '  Mother  * 
Roach.  Mary  Anne  Taylor,  Lizzie  Smith,  and  "Newcastle 
Mag."  Being  good-looking,  of  modest  demeanor,  and  passable 
address,  she  is  a  dangerous  thief,  and  her  picture  here  is  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  detective  literature  of  the  country. 
She  is  five  feet  six,  rather  stout,  and  has  a  noticeably  freckled 
face. 


"  MAG       REILLY. 

Mrs.  Reilly  is  very  frequently  called  "The  Countess,"  and 
she  has  a  grand  way  of  carrying  the  title.  To  watch  her,  one 
would  be  led  to  suppose  she  liked  the  name.  Like  most  of  our 
other  female  thieves,  she  is  imported.  "  Chump  Harvey,"  in 
the  Fourth  Ward,  was  her  first  American  affinity. 

Owing  to  the  persuasions  of  friends,  who  kept  constantly  ring- 
ing in  her  ears  * '  Chump  "  was  of  vulgar  carriage,  she  withdrew 
her  feelings  from  "  Harvey,"  and  transferred  them  to  the 
elegant  "  Count "  Reilly.  While  under  the  protecting  wing  of 
the  "  Count,"  Mag  amassed  a  large  amount  of  money,  which  she 
invested  in  property  in  Cincinnati.  "  The  Countess  "  is  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  slender,  has  light  hair,  a  fair  complexion,  and 
blue  eyes. 


ELl.EX   MELVILLE 


Is  a  native  of  Liverpool,  ; 
age       She    learned    tlic    ;n 


s  now  about  thirt; 
picking    pockets 


-six  years  or 
from' -'Jim  " 
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Coffey,  for  whose  society  she  left  the  roof  of  her  parents.  Her 
first  efforts  as  a  thief  were  made  in  London.  Coffey  got 
arrested,  and  was  sent  to  prison,  and  Ellen  joined  her  fortunes 
with  those  of  "Jimmy"  Melville,  a  notorious  ''Budgeoner ** 
and  pickpocket.  They  came  to  America,  but  Melville  became 
too  lazy  to  work,  and'  Ellen  flung  him  aside.  He  died  in  Phil- 
adelphia a  miserable  drunkard.  Ellen  was  wounded  in  the 
July  riots  in  New  York,  and  travels  now  on  crutches.  She  is 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  five  feet  three,  stout,  dark  com- 
plexion, heavy  color,  and  has  dark  eyes. 


LOUISA  JOURDAN 

Is  the  daughter  of  a  prize-fighter,  and  the  pupil  of  "Johnny  " 
Grapes.  She  is  a  remarkably  handsome  woman  when  well 
dressed,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  cleverest  thieves  in 
America.  She  came  to  this  country  in  1866.  "Joe"  Cleig 
and  she  worked  for  a  time  together,  and  made  a  voyage  to  Eng- 
land. She  came  back  here  with  Jack  Shannon,  the  burglar. 
Louisa  has  made  the  tour  of  the  States,  and,  I  may  say,  keeps 
constantly  travelling.  She  has  an  abundance  of  beautiful,  light 
brown  hair,  is  of  low^  stature  and  brilliant  complexion.  The 
nose  is  sharp  and  remarkable. 

CAROLl.NE   MILLER, 

The  domestic  thief,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  women  at 
large.  She  speaks  English  and  German  fluently,  and  can  adapt 
herself  to  almost  any  kind  of  robber}'.  She  is  a  native  of 
France,  and  goes  into  people's  houses  sometimes  as  a  French 
servant,  sometimes  as  a  German,  and  again  as  an  English- 
woman. She  generally  leaves  after  a  couple  of  days,  and  when 
she  goes  a  large  amount  of  property  goes  with  her.  She,  of 
course,  carries  with  her  at  all  times  a  recommendation  from  her 
last  place,  and  people  who  engage  domestics  should  be  careful 
of  her  and  those  of  her  class. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


CALEB   GUNION. 


CALEB,  or  "  Kale"  Gunion,  as  he  is  more  generally  called, 
is  a  native  of  New  York,  and  was  born  in  the  Seventeenth 
Ward.  He  is  now  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age  ;  both  his 
parents  were  of  Irish  origin.  "  Kale  "  spent  the  early  days  of 
his  thieving  career  in  the  company  of  "  Jimmy  "  Donohue  and 
the  "  Kid,"  the  notorious  Jimmy  McKeon.  This  party  of 
young  desperadoes  and  thieves  were  known  as  "  the  Mackerel- 
ville  Gang,"  and  they  were  the  terror  of  all  east-side  residents 
of  uptown,  Gunion  was  the  man  who  robbed  Father  Birdsell's 
house.  As  he  escaped  from  the  residence  the  old  priest  chased 
him,  and  was  afterwards  able  to  identify  him  at  the  trial.  He 
went  to  Sing  Sing  for  this  job  ;  but  shortly  after  coming  out  he 
made  an  attempt  on  the  house  of  Doctor  Mott  and  got  shot 
for  his  pains.  "  Kale  "  can  be  readily  recognized  from  his 
portrait.     His  line  is  burglary. 


BETSY   FINEGAN 

Is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  thieves  in  America.  She  is 
shrewd,  quick,  and  keen,  and  has  as  many  methods  of  deceiving 
people  as  she  has  ways  of  plundering  them.  She  remained 
five  years  in  New  York,  hard  at  work  all  the  time,  and  never 
got  caught.  She  has  been  less  in  prison  than  any  other 
woman  in  her  profession.  Being  of  a  sober,  quiet  disposition, 
she  has  been  able  to  save  money,  and  has  now.  it  is  said,  a 
considerable  amount  in  bank.  She  has  worked  with  Kate 
Boycc  and  Eliza  Wood.  She  at  one  time,  after  becoming 
partially  known  to  tlie  police,  employed  a  man  named 
■'  Frank  "'  to  watch  the  officers  while  she  wa^  at  work  picking 
pockets  in  the    streets.      Betsy  has  been  in  every  citj-   in   the 
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country,  and  keeps  going  from  one  to  the  other  at  regular  and 
stated  periods. 

TIP  LITTLE 

Is  twenty-six  years  of  age,  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  of 
slender  build,  and  is  what  is  known  as  a  confidence  man.  In 
dress  he  is  neat  and  clean,  and  he  weighs  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  pounds.  He  is  an  American  by  birth,  and  can  be 
readily  detected  by  the  scrupulously  particular  care  he  takes 
of  his  hair.  When  in  New  York,  and  with  leisure  time  on  his 
hands,  he  may  be  found  standing  or  lounging  on  Broadway  or 
some  of  the  principal  thoroughfares.  **  Tip's"  business  on  the 
street  at  those  times  is  to  infatuate  the  ladies ;  but  he  only 
succeeds  in  that  effect  in  his  own  imagination,  for  decent 
people  turn  from  him  in  disgust  Kc  has,  however,  in  his 
day,  met  a  *•  Free  Lance  "  or  two  like  himself,  and  to  them  he 
has  represented  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  banker  or  broker 
down  town,  and  enormously  wealthy.  He  works  with  some 
of  the  lowest  and  meanest  outcasts  of  his  profession,  and  has 
always  been  known  to  be  treacherous  and  untrustworthy. 


pollV  king 

Came  to  America  when  she  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Her  parents  were  London  •'  pads,"  and  used  to  employ  them- 
selves selling  playbills  around  the  doors  of  the  theatres. 
While  engaged  in  assisting  her  mother  one  night,  Polly  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  woman  named  Riley.  They  became 
intiniate,  and  soon  travelled  almost  entirely  together.  Their 
principal  places  of  resort  were  low  dance-houses,  and  to  keep 
up  the  expense  attendant  on  these  visits,  Polly  learned  to  pick 
pockets,  from  her  friend.  Her  first  affiliation  in  the  pro- 
fessional line  was  with  a  notorious  burglar  called  "The 
Brewer."  He  was  transported,  and  she  complacently  trans- 
ferred her  affections  to  another  named  Bryon.  "Polly"  has 
passed  through  the  hands  of  "  Itchey,"  George  King,  Steve 
Raymond,  Wolly  Kay,  and  Dave  Jones.     She  one  day  picked, 
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a  lady's  pocket  of  $500  in  front  of  a  large  dry-goods  store  on 
Broadway.  Hearing  that  night  the  lady  had  complained  to 
the  police  and  made  a  noise  about  the  robbery,  ■"  Polly  " 
determined  that  no  identification  of  herself  should  take  place. 
Removing  her  false  teetli.  and  dressing  herself  in  shabby  black, 
she  went  to  the  lady's  house  next  day  to  solicit  a  subscription 
for  a  church  in  the  West  that  was  being  built.  The  lady  gave 
her  a  subscription,  naturally  not  recognizing  her.  "Polly" 
was  afterwards  arrested  for  the  robbery,  and  confronted  with 
.the  lady.  The  latter  promptly  pronounced  her  the  thief. 
'  Polly  "  denied  the  identity,  brought  in  the  circumstance  of 
the  subscription  visit,  and  the  lady  was  beaten.  Mrs.  King 
went  out  of  the  court-room  rejoicing.  This  woman  is  about 
five  feet  two  inches  high,  medium  stout,  with  black  hair  and 
eyes.     She  has  false  teeth  that  project  a  little,  and  she  lisps. 

MOLLY   MATCHES 

Is  a  native  of  New  York.  He  was  born  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  ol 
respectable  parents.  As  early  as  can  be  remembered  of  him, 
Matches  has  been  the  associate  of  Bowery  thieves.  He  has 
often  been  arrested,  but  not  frequently  convicted.  He  is 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  five  feet  six  inches  high,  slight, 
well  built,  light  complexion,  and  a  pickpocket. 


CHAPTER    XL. 

BANK-THIEVES. 

DRAWING  MONKY  IN  A  BANK  WITHOUT  FAFUl— CHAUNCEY  JOHKION*!  COOLKISS, 
AND  MOW  MK  WAS  ONCK  DISCOMHTED—A  WORD  OP  ADVICB  TO  BANK  MBf« 
SINGERS. 

**  The  emrth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water  ha% 
And  thcM  are  of  them." 

*'  Better  be  with  the  dead. 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  live.** 

THE  bank-thief  is  the  aristocrat  of  his  profession.  He  Uves 
upon  the  highest  plane  of  criminal  life,  and  disdains  all 
meaner  men.  He  dresses  well,  lives  well,  and  selects  his  society 
with  scrupulous  exactitude.  He  must  be  a  man  of  address,  and 
usually  is  ;  and  he  must  have  some  pretension  to  good  looks. 
To  follow  with  any  degree  of  success  the  line  of  life  he  has 
marked  out  for  himself,  he  must  be  a  man  of  coolness,  determina- 
tion, quick  to  act,  and  possessed  of  no  small  degree  of  courage. 
There  are  few  things  men  guard  with  such  jealous  care  as  their 
wealth.  A  great  poet  has  said.  **  The  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps 
the  hurt  that  honor  feels."  And  to  take  it  from  those  who  sur- 
round it  with  the  greatest  protection  they  can  find,  lequires  a 
strategy  backed  up  by  unusual  talent. 

As  an  element  of  criminal  life,  "bank-thieves"  are  small. 
They  keep  so  on  purpose  ;  indeed,  the  nature  of  the  business 
inclines  to  narrow  the  limits  of  their  numbers,  almost  as  much  as 
their  own  desire  not  to  be  too  many.  Such  a  number  of  things 
are  demanded  in  the  man  before  he  is  qualified  for  the  work» 
and  so  few  are  fortunate  enough,  from  their  point  of  view,  to 
possess  all  the  essentialities,  that  many  aspirants  into  this  branch 
are  compelled  to  live  on  with  an  unquenchable  ambition,  and 
fall  down  the  ladder  upon  a  grade  they  are  able  to  act  in. 
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"Bank-thieves  "  work  in  pairs.  They  watch  around  a  banking- 
house,  until  they  see  the  paying  teller  cash  a  check  for  a  large 
amount  to  a  customer.  They  then  sUp  into  the  bank,  and  act 
according  to  circumstances. 

In  most  cases,  when  a  gentleman  draws  a  large  sum  of 
money  from  a  bank,  he  will  turn  aside  to  a  desk  of  some  kind  to 
count  it.  While  he  is  doing  this,  one  of  the  bank-thieves  will 
carelessly  drop  a  bill  beside  him  as  he  passes  to  or  from  the 
teller's  window.  The  other  will  call  the  gentleman's  attention 
with  something  to  the  effect  that — 

"  You  have  dropped  some  of  your  money,  sir  !  " 
The  gentleman  will  stoop  to  pick  up  the  bili,  and  as  he  bends 
down,  the  first  "  bank-thief "  will  take  away  a  portion  of  the 
money  on  the  desk  ;  perhaps  from  under  the  gentleman's  hand, 
and  walk  off  unnoticed  and  unquestioned. 

They  rarely  take  all  the  gentleman  has ;    that  would  raise 
too  much  noise,  and  endanger  the  thieves'  liberty. 
Half  at  a  time  satisfies  them. 

They  secure  that  with  comparative  safety,  and  .are  content.  J 
Of  course  all  sorts  of  trouble  follows.  ^ 

The  gentleman  goes  back  to  the  teller,  and  insists  he  JS  short ; 
the  teller  is  equally  positive  he  paid  out  the  proper  amount, 
and  so  they  go  on,  sometimes  to  a  dispute,  and  frequently  to 
a  disruption  of  commercial  relations. 

These  thieves  will  do  the  most  daring  things  with  an  astonish- 
ing coolness. 

They  have  been  known  to  walk  with  the  ofiicers  of  promi- 
nent banking-houses,  and  seat  themselves  with  the  greatest 
composure.  Everything  about  them  is  so  like  men  of  ordinary 
business  pursuits,  no  notice  of  them  is  taken,  and  they  remain 
as  long  as  they  find  it  necessary.  The  object  of  this  sort  of 
visiting  is  to  watch  the  clerks,  see  how  the  business  is  con- 
ducted, and  arrange  accordingly. 

Sometimes  the  safe  is  the  objective  point,  and  if  the  clerk  who 
happens  to  have  charge  of  that  strong  box  is  called  away  for  a 
moment,  the  thief  will  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  ab- 
stract what  he  can  from  it.  The  trick  requires  but  a  moment, 
and  it  is  performed  as  rapidly  as  the  occasion  presents  itself. 
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But  the  bank-thieves  are  not  confined  to  these  systems  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  plan  of  action.  They  are  men  of  adapta- 
bility, and  can  suit  themselves  to  circumstances.  Almost  as 
quickly  as  the  prize  presents  itself,  they  can  invent  a  method  to 
get  at  it,  so  that  great  care  and  presence  of  mind  are  always 
necessary,  for  the  thief  is  ever  up  to  the  occasion. 

There  is  another  thing  should  not  be  neglected  by  merchants 
and  their  clerks  when  doing  business  at  banks,  and  it  is  a  thing 
which  is  invariably  the  cause  of  their  losing  money ;  that  is  to 
keep  constantly  in  mind  they  are  in  a  crowd — a  rushing,  push- 
ing, hurrying  crowd,  and  that  every  crowd,  most  especially 
every  such  crowd,  contains  two  or  more  thieves.  There  may  be 
detectives  in  the  house,  and  the  merchants  rely  on  them,  but  a 
thief  may  get  in  the  detective  does  not  know. 

Thieves  are  like  other  classes  of  men,  constantly  renewing 
themselves ;  that  is,  having  accessions  to  their  ranks,  and  no 
officer  can  keep  acquainted  with  all  their  faces.  Besides,  an 
officer  cannot  arrest  a  thief  unless  he  catches  him  doing  some- 
thing. He  may  keep  him  off  where  he  knows  him,  but  suppose 
there  are  two  or  more? — not  an  uncommon  thing  in  cities. 
While  the  detective  is  looking  after  one,  or  one  party,  the  others 
might  make  a  large  haul. 

Thieves  arc  not  lazy  men. 

Indeed,  many  of  them  do  more  labor  than  men  who  live  by 
honest  means. 

They  travel  a  good  deal. 

New  York  men  go  North.  West,  and  South,  and  men  from 
the  North.  West,  and  South  come  to  New  York.  This  shows 
they  are  constantly  changing,  and  it  takes  no  small  degree  of 
watchfulness  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  a  single  detective 
to  keep  up  with  the  movements  of  some  of  them.  For  these 
reasons  merchants  should  not  fall  back  too  much  on  the  knowl- 
edge that  an  officer  is  present,  but  retain  more  in  memori*  that 
there  is  a  thief  also  present.  By  this  means  they  will  be  likely 
to  escape  longer  the  chance  of  the  thiefs  acquaintance. 

We  have  an  instance  on  record,  in  the  detective  force  in  New 
York,  of  a  man  named  Chauncey  Johnson  going  with  an  officer 
in  Wall  Street,  one  day,  walking  behind  the  counter,  taking  off 
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his  coat  and  hanging  it  up,  and  then  going  to  a  desk  and  sitting-  ^ 
himself  down  to  write. 

He  waited  there  some  time,  coolly  watching  the  chance  of  a 
roll  of  bills,  bonds,  or  anything  valuable  of  that  nature.  One 
of  the  clerks,  sharper  than  the  rest,  being  sure  Johnson  was  a 
stranger,  and  had  no  business  with  the  bank  at  that  desk,  asked 
him  to  leave.  Johnson  desired  the  clerk  to  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness ;  adding  that  as  soon  as  his  friend,  the  president,  arrived,  he 
would  have  the  clerk  punished. 

The  clerk  was  not  to  be  put  off  that  way,  though  some  of  his 
fellow-clerks  whispered  to  him  that  the  gentleman  was  all  right, 
and  he  was  making  a  mistake.  He  called  for  assistance,  and 
Johnson  was  compelled  to  move. 

He  went  out  of  the  bank  in  a  state  of  high  indignation,  telling 
the  clerk  his  place  was  not  good  for  two  days'  purchase  after  the 
offence  that  had  been  committed  on  him. 

Johnson  is  a  most  notorious  bank-thief,  and  one  of  the  clever- 
est in  the  hnc. 

Another  method  sometimes  indulged  in  by  "  bank-thieves," 
and  one  in  which  they  are  pretty  generally  successful  too.  is  to 
drop  along  the  street  just  like  all  other  business  men,  apparently 
unconscious,  but  always  with  a  sharp  eye  to  business,  and  rob- 
the  messengers  of  commercial  and  banking-houses. 

When  a  messenger  is  sent  to  a  bank  to  make  a  deposit,  he 
usually  carries  his  bank-book  carefully  in  his  hand,  with  the  bills 
folded  between  the  covers.  Very  frequently  the  ends  of  the 
bills  extend  beyond  the  length  of  the  book,  and  this  gives  the 
thief  a  clue  to  the  probable  amount  the  messenger  is  carrying. 

As  the  messenger  goes  into  the  house  where  he  is  to  deposit 
the  money,  he  will  be  closely  followed  by  the  thief  or  thieves, 
who  take  their  turn  in  the  line  behind  the  messenger. 

Messengers  get  accustomed  to  carrying  large  sums  of  money 
in  this  way,  and  in  time  lose  all  estimate  of  the  importance  of 
their  business.  They  are,  in  consequence,  easily  thrown  off 
their  guard  by  a  jocular  remark,  or  a  start  of  surprise  at  some 
pretended  passing  object  of  interest,  and  the  result  is,  are  fre- 
quently plundered. 

Tiie  moment  the   messenger  lifts  Ills  attention    from  his  busi- 
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ness,  the  thief  is  watching  his  chance,  and  will  cautiously  draw 
from  the  book  as  much  of  its  contents  as  he  can  without  excit- 
ing notice  or  suspicion.  Two  of  them  act  in  concert  in  this 
manner,  and  the  rear  one  covers  the  movements  of  his  accom- 
plice. 

It  has  happened  that  the  whole  amount  contained  in  the  book 
has  been  abstracted ;  and  we  have  met  cases  where  the  book 
too  disappeared.  Of  course  the  thieves  make  an  excuse,  and 
leave  the  line  when  they  accomplish  their  purpose 

Messengers  of  banking  and  commercial  houses  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  their  conduct,  for  thieves  are  most  painstaking. 
They  sometimes  devote  weeks  to  the  obtaining  an  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  amount  a  certain  house  will  send  to  bank  on  a  cer- 
tain day.  Naturally  the  object  of  this  is  to  select  the  day  to 
plunder  the  messenger  when  his  book  is  well  filled. 

A  messenger  who  has  once  been  robbed  is  careful  for  a  short 
time  after,  but  all  messengers  should  remember  at  all  times  that 
the  thieves  are  constantly  watching  their  movements. 


CHAPTER    XLI. 


'  LIZ  "   MULLIGAN. 


raOM   TOOTHPICKS   AND   BOUQUETS   T 


AND  THIEVING. 


ELIZABETH  MULLIGAN,  or,  as  she  is  better  known, 
"Liz"  Mulligan,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
where,  while  still  an  infant,  she  was  left  desolate  by  het 
parents.  What  became  of  them  was  never  known,  but  "  Liz  " 
was  first  noticed  when  about  twelve  years  of  age,  around  the 
hotels  and  theatres  selling  toothpicks  and  bouquets. 

As  she  advanced  in  womanhood  she  gave  evidence  of  good 
looks,  and  when  about  seventeen  there  were  fewer  handsomer 
young  women  to  be  met  with.  Up  to  this  time  it  was  quite 
apparent  "  Liz  "  took  good  care  of  herself,  but  she  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  for  a  year  or  so  nothing  was  heard  of  her, 

A  woman  named  Delia  Lees  kept  a  resort  for  swell-mobs- 
men,  such  as  "  Spence  "  Pettis,  "  Bill  "  Lee,  "  Ted  "  Wilson, 
and  "  Count  "  Reilly,  in  Broome  Street,  at  that  period,  which 
was  known  as  the  "Pacific." 

An  officer  happening  to  stroll  in  there  one  night,  looking  after 
a  little  business  quietly,  saw  "Liz"  behind  the  counter — she 
had  given  up  the  toothpick  and  bouquet  business,  and  taken  to' 
barkeeping. 

In  the  "  Pacific"  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  thief  known 
as  "  Tommy  "  Murphy,  who  taught  her  how  to  pick  pockets, 
and  who  subsequently  married  her. 

Murphy  was  sent  to  prison,  and  "  Liz"  joined  her  fortunes 
to  those  of  a  man  named  "  Tommy  "  Mulligan. 

This  man  is,  without  any  doubt,  one  of  the  most  expert  pick- 
pockets we  have  ever  had  in  this  country. 

"Liz"  and  he  travelled  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  were  arrested  but  once  during  the  entire  journey. 
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They  went  to  Europe  in  1872,  and  operated  in  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  London. 

Having  plenty  of  money  and  time  on  their  hands,  the  pair 
determined  on  a  visit  to  Paris.  They  spent  a  couple  of  weeks 
going  to  the  theatre  and  seeing  the  sights  of  the  city. 

Then  "  Tommy''  thought  it  was  time  to  do  a  little  business. 
He  made  an  attempt  to  rob  a  Frenchman  of  fifteen  thousand 
francs,  but  not  being  used  to  the  quick  movement  of  the  peo- 
ple he  was  caught. 

Mulligan  was  tried  at  the  Court  of  Assizes,  found  guilty,  and 
sent  to  the  galleys  for  five  years. 

"  Liz  "  returned  to  America,  and  resumed  her  old  business 
on  touching  her  native  soil. 

She  was  arrested  in  Philadelphia,  in  company  with  Mary 
Wheeler,  on  a  charge  of  shoplifting.  The  evidence  being  con- 
clusive, she  was  convicted,  and  is  now  serving  out  a  term  of 
three  years. 

"  Liz"  is  not  only  a  fresh  and  beautiful  woman,  but  an  ac- 
complished thief,  and  is  at  all  times  a  dangerous  woman  to 
meet,  for  she  is  skilled  in  every  trick  of  her  trade. 

Since  she  has  been  in  prison,  she  has  become  a  mother.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  the  circumstance  will  have  some  benefiting  influ* 
encc  on  her  life  when  she  comes  out. 


CHAPTER    XLII. 


BILLV  STACK. 


■HOUSK— AN   IN  TORI  ATE  D 


thirstinc  I 


TO  A   HAPPY  TERMIMATION, 


*'  All  Ihaught^  all  paasions,  nil  dcligbls, 
WliBlever  5lirs  ihis  tnortil  frames 
AU  are  but  minislers  of  Love, 
And  feet!  his  sacred  flame." 


ON  the  second  floor  of  a  tenement-house,  in  the  Fourth 
Ward,  lived  Mr.  Jacob  Brown.  He  was  the  proprietor 
of  a  walking-cane  stand  in  Centre  Street,  and  was  reputed  well 
to  do  in  the  world. 

Two  rooms  of  the  floor  above  him  were  occupied  by  Billy 
Stack.  Stack  at  this  time  was  not  doing  much  in  the  thieving 
line  himself.  He  was  mostly  employed  by  the  police  and  de- 
tectives in  hunting  down  criminals,  and,  being  cunning  and  un- 
principled, he  made  a  capital  tool.  To  cover  up  this  dangerous 
business  he  gave  out  that  he  was  a  fencing- master,  and  taught 
gentlemen,  young  and  old,  the  use  of  the  foil  and  small  sword. 
He  had  gathered  a  rather  extensive  collection  of  instruments, 
weapons,  masks,  boxing-gloves  and  such  like  articles  of  war- 
fa;-e,  and  the  arrangement  of  them  around  the  walls  of  his 
rooms  gave  some  color  to  the  lie.  One  of  Mr.  Stack's  greatest 
failings,  and  the  next  in  strength  in  his  character  to  that  of  for- 
feiting the  obligations  of  his  friends,  was  a  love  of  the  fair  sex. 
He  had  not  been  a  long  time  a  neighbor  of  Brown,  before  he 
discovered  a  very  interesting  young  person  in  one  of  the  win- 
dows looking  from  the  rear  of  an  abutting  tenement.  Billy 
opL-ncd  advances  from  his  side  window,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  was  on  a  talking  footing  with  the  yoimg  woman.  He 
used  to  meet  her  on  the  sidewalk  in  the  evenings,  stand  and 
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chat  with  her  at  the  hall  door,  and  so  continued  to  elaborate  his 
plan  until  he  had  gained  a  good  foundation  in  her  affections. 
The  girl's  father  was  poor,  but  a  very  honest,  upright  man. 
More  than  ordinarily  careful  of  his  daughter's  conduct,  he  had 
forbidden  her  frequently  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  strangers, 
but  he  forgot  that  it  i^  not  an  easy  matter  to  keep  to  one's  self 
in  these  terribly  crowded  houses. 

Young  women  like  to  be  popular,  and  nothing  is  more  de- 
structive of  their  equanimity  and  comfort,  than  to  be  looked 
upon  as  **  stuck  up  "  or  **  putting  on  airs."  Although  the  girl 
was  particular,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  her  father,  she  was  not  proof  against  Mr.  Stack's  insin- 
uations. He  quickly  discovered  in  her  a  passion  for  flowers. 
She  had  a  rose-tree  and  geranium  in  pots  on  the  side  of  her 
window,  to  which  she  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  it  was 
owing  to  her  care  of  them  that  Mr.  Stack  was  able  to  make  her 
acquaintance. 

Billy  could  understand  a  woman  being  fond  of  good  clothes, 
diamonds,  horses,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  including  a  good  sup- 
per, although  he  had  none  to  give  her ;  but  that  any  one,  espe- 
cially a  sensible  girl  like  Lucy  Rynders,  should  care  so  much 
for  flowers,  was  clean  out  of  his  comprehension.  He  did  not 
let  her  see  this  idea  in  his  mind,  or  what  he  had  of  that  quality, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  ministered  to  the  taste  to  the  extent  of 
his  means  and  beyond  it.  Indeed,  he  had  gone  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  income  to  gratify  the  growing  passion  of  his  lady- 
love, that  he  found  himself  a  few  days  before  this  «itor>'  opens 
completely  deprived  of  all  his  personal  wardrobe.  It  had  gone 
piecemeal  to  a  relative  of  his,  who  lent  money  to  a  rather  nu- 
merous family,  who  called  him  *'  uncle"  out  of  res|>ect  for  their 
own  feelings.  All  the  money  Stack  had  raised  on  his  ward- 
robe, and  all  he  could  obtain  otherwise,  was  spent  in  bouquets, 
and  •*  one  eyed  Johnny,"  on  the  comer,  with  whom  he  dealt, 
considered  him  a  good  customer 

But  no  overture  will  last  throughout  an  evening,  and  the 
fairest  plants  will  run  to  seed.  Billy  had  gone  through  his 
stock,  and  was  seedy,  very  seedy.  Then  he  adopted  a  fashion 
much  in  vogue   in  the  neighborhood  in   fine   weather — shirt- 
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sleeves.  But  when  the  winter  set  in.  and  the  evenings  were 
cold,  Mr.  Stack  was  driven  to  the  resources  of  his  invention. 
That  assisted  him  once,  and  produced  the  complications  I  am 
about  endeavoring  to  unravel. 

I  must  for  a  moment  leave  Billy  making  love  after  his 
method,  and  go  down  into  the  apartments  of  his  neighbor,  Mr. 
Brown. 

There  he  is,  standing  in  the  middle  of  his  front  room,  which 
is  furnished  as  a  cosey  little  parlor.  It  is  early  in  the  morning, 
and  yet  he  is  dressed,  his  hat  on,  a  travelling  bag  beside  him, 
and^et's  see— is  going  on,  or  coming  from,  a  journey.  Stop  ! 
he's  talking  to  himself;  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  I  don't 
mind  listening : 

"  To  think  that  I  should  have  travelled  all  that  distance — five 
hundred  miles — to  be  married,  and  then  not  get  married  after 
all.  She  would  not  have  me.  Well,  I  must  not  say  anything 
about  it  round  here,  or  they  would  laugh  at  me.  I  had  better 
put  up  my  things,  and  bury  my  love  at  the  same  time.  Ah, 
me  I " 

Very  good  ;  here's  another  love  affair  going  on  in  the  same 
house,  too,  but  not  so  happily  as  the  one  upstairs. 

While  Brown  was  folding  up  and  putting  away  his  best 
things,  a  knock  was  heard  at  his  door. 

"  Come  in,"  he  answered,  and  then  asked  : 

"Who  is  it?"       » 

"  It's  me,"  said  a  man  walking  into  the  room. 

"  Wei!,  sir,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  demanded  Brown. 

"  "Vou  did  not  expect  to  see  me  so  early,  did  you  ?  " 

"To  be  candid  with  you,  sir,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you 
at  all." 

"  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  were  just  preparing  to  leave 
town  ! " 

"You  are  mistaken;  I  am  but  just  returned  from  the 
country." 

"What  a  roundabout  way  you  came  !  " 

"  Wily,  no  !   1  came  right  straight  through." 

"This  won't  do.  sir.  I  am  in  no  humor  for  this  sort  of 
trifling,      I  know  a!!  !   yes,  sir,  all  !  "   and  taking  a  .small  piece 
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of  cloth  from  the  outside  pocket  of  his  coat,  Rynders  looked  at 
it  half-savagely,  semi-aflfectionately. 

Now,  Rynders  was  not  an  ordinary  man,  one  could  see  that 
at  a  glance.  He  was  what  you  might  almost  term  an  unusual 
man.  He  was  a  French  polisher  by  trade,  and  took  great  pride 
in  his  business.  In  early  life,  Rynders  had  made  an  excursion 
into  classics,  but  circumstances  prevented  his  remaining  in  that 
fruitful  field  of  learning  long  enough  to  derive  any  substantial 
benefit  from  the  visit,  and  he  was  obliged  to  throw  up  his  Casar*s 
Commentaries  to  delve  into  the  mysteries  of  French  polishing. 

Very  trivial  circumstances  sometimes  cast  heavy  influences  on 
our  subsequent  life.  Some  parts  of  the  first  pages  of  the  Latin 
Grammar  remained  in  Rynders'  mind,  made  a  sort  of  indistinct 
impression  there,  gave  him  the  power  of  being  able  to  recog- 
nize things  he  had  once  seen,  and  others  derived  from  them  or 
made  up  of  them  that  had  never  before  come  his  way,  and 
gave  a  tone  to  his  character  one  would  not  expect  to  meet  in  a 
man  of  his  line  of  life.  It  had  made  him  first  classical,  then  ro- 
mantic, then  Quixotic,  then  pedantic,  and  finally  frantic.  He 
had  read  a  little,  very  little,  history,  when  a  boy,  but  he  had 
consumed  mountains  of  books  of  the  heroic-romantic  school, 
as  a  man,  that  he  looked  upon  as  history,  and  devoured  as 
such,  taking  every  character  depicted  in  them  for  a  life-like  rep- 
resentation, until  he  longed  to  embody  one  of  the  men  whose 
exploits,  according  to  the  author,  delighted  him  so  much. 
Rynders  once  thought  of  going  on  the  stage,  but  he  gave 
that  up  when  the  manager  of  a  theatre,  to  whom  he  applied  for 
an  opening,  told  him  he  was  too  short  and  fat,  unless  it  may  be 
to  play  low  comedy.  Rynders  went  away  disgusted,  and 
never  again  thought  of  the  theatre.  He  longed,  however,  to 
restore  some  of  the  usages  of  the  last  century,  particularly  in 
the  matter  of  dress.  He  was  made,  he  used  often  to  say,  for  the 
days  of  silk  stockings,  buckled  shoes  and  rapiers,  and  not  for 
these  prosy,  humdrum  times  of  pantaloons  and  Wellingtons. 
That  was  the  reason  the  graces  and  t>eautiful  outlines  of  his 
person  were  unappreciated.  They  were  concealed  by  the 
vulgar  and  unbecoming  garb  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  flourish. 
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Of  all  things,  Rynders  wanted  to  restore  the  sword.  Be- 
tween gentlemen,  he  used  to  say,  that  is  the  only  settlement 
possible.  He  hungered  after  the  sword,  he  longed  for  it ;  and 
every  time  a  duel  with  swords  or  pistols  was  reported  in  the 
newspapers,  he  bought  all  the  journals  that  had  anything  about 
the  case,  and  devoured  them  greedily.  The  editorial  com- 
ments about  the  infringements  of  the  law,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  he  frowned  at,  and  said  these  fellows  do  not  understand 
human  nature.  He  loved  the  sword — he  lived  in  the  hope  of 
its  early  restoration  into  the  daily  life  of  man,  and  yet  he  knew 
nothing  of  its  management.  A  rapier  in  his  hand  was  like  a 
sweeping  broom  in  that  of  an  infant.  He  was  just  as  innocent 
of  the  tricks  of  it,  and  would  as  quickly  employ  both  hands  as 
one  in  the  use  of  it. 

He  was  passionately  fond  of  his  daughter,  anil  destined  her 
to  a  lofty  alliance.  Her  ways  of  late  did  not  suit  him,  and  he 
was  watching  her  quietly.  The  flowers  he  could  not  help  but 
notice,  there  were  such  cart-loads  of  them,  and  he  was  looking' 
out  for  the  wagoner  who  brought  them. 

"  What,  sir  ?  "  demanded  Brown. 

"  You  wish,  then,  to  force  me  to  an  explanation  ?  " 

"  That  appears  to  me  an  almost  indispensable  accessory  to 
your  very  early  visit." 

"Then,  sir,  to  be  brief — 1  have  a  daughter.  A  daughter  I 
love  and  who  loves  me — and  who  loves  but  me  and — flowers." 

"  1  can't  see  what  connection — " 

"There  can  be  between  me  and  the  flowers?  That  is  an. 
impertinence,  sir  !  " 

"  No,  sir ;  but  between  the  flowers  and  your  visit." 

"  You  shall  see,  sir." 

"  Go  on,  I  beg  of  you,  and  let  me  see." 

"  During  the  past  month,  an  unknown,  through  some  mys- 
terious means,  has  made  of  my  house  a  depot  of  the  flower 
market.     He  has  embowered  it  with  plants  of  every  species." 

"  An  excellent  manner  of  preserving  iiealtii  in  a  crowded 
part  of  the  city,  but  expensive.  I  should  say." 

"  \one  of  your  jokes,  sir  ;  !  don't  like  them." 

Looking  at  the  piece  of  cloth  in  his  hand  again,  and  then  at 
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a  coat  hanging  in  the  room  on  a  nail  beside  the  window,  and 
nodding  his  head  mysteriously,  Rynders  went  on,  getting  ex- 
cited as  he  talked  : 

"  I  have  penetrated  the  culpable  intentions  sown  among  these 
vegetables,  and  yesterday  I  was  on  guard.  Do  you  hear,  sir, 
I  was  on  guard." 

**  Oh,  yes,  I  heard  you  ;  what  did  you  see  ?  '* 

**  As  soon  as  night  fell,  I  surprised  the  seducer.  He  was 
coming  over  the  roof  of  this  house — this  house,  sir  !  I  flew  to 
meet  him — we  encountered.  In  the  thick  obscurity  of  night 
we  fought,  but  not  with  swords ;  alas  !  we  had  no  swords  ; 
these  degenerate  times  have  not  the  custom  of  carrying  them.** 
•  Suddenly  changing  his  manner,  Rynders  put  himself  into  a 
fighting  situation,  and  squaring  ofTat  Brown,  said  : 

••  We  fought !  Yes,  wc  battled  with  words  of  terrible  por- 
tent *  Miserable  invader  of  the  virtuous  roof — base  purloiner 
of  the  maiden*s  peace,'  I  said  to  him,  '  you  shall  answer  to  me 
for  this !  * 

**  *  I  am  a  master  of  all  arms,'  he  answered  me.  Was  that 
to  intimidate  me,  sir  ?  "  he  demanded  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
closing  up  and  menacing  Brown. 

**  Why,  my  dear  sir  !  " 

*'  Was  it  to  intimidate  me  ?  "  roared  Rynders  in  a  very  high 
key. 

*'  But,  my  dear  sir,  that  lias  to  me  an  air  of — " 

"  Ah  !  you  think  so  ?  " 

•*  I  think  it." 

*'  Then,  sir,  on  the  contrary,  it  redoubles  my  fury.  I  will 
cut  him  down  !  cleave  him  in  two,  from  the  head  to  the  toe  ! 
I  would  have  flung  him  then  into  the  street  below,  but  his  coat 
gave  way  and  he  escaped.  This  piece  remained  in  my  hand. 
Ah  !  I  had  a  firm  hold  upon  him.  A  grasp  that  death  alone 
could  sever,  but  for  the  rottenness  of  that  cloth.  He  jumped 
through  a  sky>light,  I  jumped  after  him  ;  he  flew  down  a 
staircase,  I  flew  after  him  ;  he  rushed  into  the  street,  I 
dashed  after  him  ;  he  tore  along  the  sidewalk,  I  tore  after 
him  ;  he  hid  among  a  crowd,  but  I  followed  his  tracks  to 
where  he  lived,  and  up  the  stairs,  until  I  located  him.     Then 
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certain  of  being  able  to  find  him  whenever  I  wanted  hitr 
turned  home,  put  my  affairs  in  order,  had  my  picture  taken  for 
my  widow,  regulated  my  last  wishes  so  as  to  have  everything 
in  order,  and  here  I  am." 

"  The  chase  was  interesting,  but  it  don't  wind  up  funnily." 

"  Are  you  ready,  sir,  to  give  me  satisfaction  ?  " 

"  Me  !     What  have  I  to  do  with  all  this  ?  " 

Rynders  put  the  piece  of  cloth  he  held  in  his  hand  to  Brown's 
face,  saying : 

"  This  betrays  you." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?  " 

"The  piece  of  that  coat,"  pointing  to  the  overcoat  hanging 
near  the  window — "  that  you  left  in  my  hand  last  night," 

"  My  coat !  nonsense  !  " 

"Seeing  it  hanging  in  the  window  there  from  my  room,  I 
didn't  even  have  to  ask  on  what  floor  you  lived." 

Brown  went  to  the  window,  took  down  the  coat,  examined  it 
carefully,  and  found  a  piece  wanting  from  one  of  the  tails. 
Looking  at  the  piece  in  Rynders'  hand  he  discovered  it  6tted 
exactly  to  the  wants  of  his  garment. 

"This  is  very  strange,"  he  said,  "  but  I  assure  you,  sir^ — " 

"  You  see  denials  are  of  no  use.  They  could  but  confirm 
your  character." 

"  I  tell  you,  sir — " 

"  It's  no  use  telling  me  anything.  I  am  prepared.  I  shall 
go  and  fetch  the  arms^l  choose  the  sword.  It  shall  be  a  duel, 
sir,  a  duel  with  swords,  and  to  the  death,  A  woman's  honor, 
sir,  and  an  unstained  name  demand  it." 

With  that  Rynders  bounced  out  of  the  room,  slamming  the 
door,  and  leaving  Brown  amazed  behind  him. 

"This  is  agreeable — a  duel  with  a  man  I  don't  know,  and 
about  a  woman  I  don't  know  either.  Perfect,  upon  my  word  ! 
One  jilts  me  for  some  mysterious  reason,  and  another  I  never 
saw  gets  me  into  this  scrape  through  some  equally  mysterious 
combination  of  circumstances.  But  the  coat— I  can't  under- 
stand that.  My  door  was  locked  during  my  absence.  How 
could  any  one  get  it  ?  Well,  for  a  peaceable  man,  I  am  in  a 
nice   niciS.     Something  must  be  done  to  quiet  this  fellow.      I 
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can't  fight  !  I  never  held  a  sword  in  all  my  life.  Wliat  non- 
sense that  is.  He  can't  fight  me  !  I  am  not  the  man  !  But  if 
he  makes  a  disturbance  about  it  I  am  ruined." 

Just  at  that  moment  Brown  heard  a  thumping  noise  over  his 
head,  and  a  thought  struck  him. 

"  Ah  !  there's  Mr.  Stack  !  "  he  continued  to  himself,  •'  be- 
ginning his  exercises.  He's  a  fencing-master,  and  might  be 
able  to  help  me.     I'll  ask  him  !  " 

He  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  and  called  out  to 
him.     In  a  few  moments  Stack  descended. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you,"  said  Brown  to  him, 
"  but  a  strange  thing  has  just  happened  to  me,  and  I  wish  to 
consult  you  about  it.  I  know  I  can  trust  to  your  good- 
ness." 

On  entering  the  room,  Stack  thought  he  had  been  discov- 
ered, so  he  determined  to  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  and 
carry  it  oflf  with  as  high  a  hand  as  possible  His  reception 
taught  him  Brown  was  in  utter  ignorance,  and  he  changed  his 
manner  to  one  of  most  obliging  politeness. 

•*To  be  sure!"  he  said;  '*  anything  I  can  do  for  you? 
What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

Then  laughing  quietly  to  himself  aside,  he  muttered  : 

**  He  knows  nothing." 

**  I  have  got  into  a  quarrel  through  no  fault  of  my  own,  and 
I  want  to  get  out  of  it.  A  man  has  just  been  here  who  insists 
upon  fighting  mc  with  swords,  under  pretence  that  I  have  of- 
fended his  family,  and  attempted  the  honor  of  his  daughter — 
whom  I  have  not  even  seen — and  he  would  not  listen  to  a  word 
I  had  to  say.  He  related  some  history  of  flowers,  and  encoun- 
ters, and  overcoats,  with  which  it  is  useless  to  bother  you." 

"  Besides  which,"  said  Stack  to  himself,  **  I  know  all  about 
it  beforehand." 

^'  He  has  called  me  out,  and  insists  that  I  shall  go,  too." 

"  Very  good  !     Then  you  want  me  for  a  second  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't.     Nothing  of  the  kind." 

•'  Ah  !  to  teach  you  some  secret  cut !     I'm  your  man." 

•*  Nor  that  neither.  I  don't  like  secret  cuts — nor  secrets  of 
any  kind.     I   like  to  walk  openly  and  directly.     I  wished  to 
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ask  you  if  you  don't  know  of  some  means  of  arranging  a  naatterj 
of  this  nature?  " 

"  Well,  that  is  hardly  in  my  line.     But  to  oblige  you— 

"Thank  you  1     Now,  let's  see.     Sit  down." 

"Would  you  like  to  force  him  into  the  law  courts  ?  " 

"Well,  no  ;  I  don't  hold  absolutely  to  it." 

"  Then  you  must  intimidate  him." 

"That's  it!  Bravo!  You've  hit  it  exactly.  He  talked  so 
loud,  I  know  he  is  a  coward.  Yes,  I  will  intimid^e  him  and 
frighten  him  into  begging  my  pardon.  I  think  some  one  , 
knocked  ;  excuse  mc." 

"  It  is  he,  come  back." 

"  No  ;  he  comes  in  a  livelier  manner." 

Brown   opened   the   door   and  found   the  woman  who  had  j 
charge  of  the  house  and  did  such   errands  as  were  required  ■ 
by  those  who  could  pay  her  for  the  service,  standing  out- 
side. 

"  What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"  A  lady  wants  to  see  you." 

"  A  lady  !     What  kind  of  a  lady  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell,  she's  so  closely  veiled." 

"  Send  her  up.     I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,  but — " 

"Ah!  don't  mention  it,"  said  Stack,  rising  and  leaving  the 
room . 

Brown  immediately  forgot  Rynders  and  the  duel,  at  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  lady.  He  suspected  it  was  Fanny  Lennox 
come  to  explain  to  him  why  her  father  so  recently  rejected  him 
at  her  desire.  He  became  all  excitement  the  moment  Stack 
went  out.  and  trembled  all  over  the  instant  the  lady  knocked  at 
the  door. 

He  opened  to  her,  and  to  the  dismay  of  Brown  it  was  not 
"  Fan." 

Raising  her  veil  Mrs.  Rynders  said  to  him  ; 

"  I  trust,  sir,  you  will  excuse  the  bold  step  I  have  taken." 

"  .-\  gentleman,  madam,"  said  Brown,  "  should  excuse  any- 
thing to  a  lady.      Be  seated." 

'■  I  adore  my  husband,  sir !  " 

■'  The  devil  !  "  thought  Brown. 
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"  He  adores  me  ;  and  that  is  my  excuse  for  intruding  on 
you." 

"  I  really  don't  understand—'* 

**  You  are  going  to  fight  him  !     I  know  it." 

**Ah!"  said  Brown,  his  whole  manner  changing.     *•  You 
are  that  gentleman's  wife  !     Your  husband,  ma'am — " 

**  Oh  !  "  she  said,  *'  if  anything  happens  to  him,  I  can  never 
be  consoled." 

**  Very  pleasant.     How  about  me,  then  ?  " 

**  You  boasted  of  your  skill  yesterday." 

**  Ah  !  there's  that  same  joke." 

"  Spare  my  husband,  sir  !     Do  not  blast  my  existence  and 
that  of  my  young  daughter  !  " 

*'  I  have  no  intention  of  it." 

**  I  appeal  to  you  as  a  man  of  honor.     Ah  !  if  you  were  only 
a  father." 

**  I  wish  I  was." 

•*  My  husband  is  all  the  world  to  mc." 

**  And  I  am  alone.     The  fates  are  against  me.     Ah  !  why 
did  *  Fan '  reject  me  ?  " 

•*  When  the   idea  seized   mc  of  coming  here  to  see  you,  I 
clutched  it  eagerly.     I  made  a  pretence  of  going  out  shopping." 

Showing  him  a  small  parcel  she  held  in  her  hand. 

**  He  thinks  I  am  ignorant  of  all." 

"  But  I  don't  see— • 

*•  Oh,  thank  you.     You  won't  attempt  his  cherished  days." 

'*  I  never  had  any  such  idea." 

*\  I  knew  well  enough  you  would  grant  me  that.     It  will  be 
so  easy  for  you  when  you  are  opposite  each  other." 

"  Opposite  each  other  ?  " 

"  Manage  him  a  little.     You  are  so  skilled.     Allow  him  just 
to  wound  you." 

*•  What?" 

*•  Oh,  thank  you.      You  will  arrange  it  that  way.      Won't 
you  ?     You  are  alone,  and  have  not,  like  him,  a  family. 

"  Well,  upon  my  word  !  " 

"  You  could  not  refuse  that  to  a  poor  woman  who  implores 
you." 
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"  But  I  do,  though — I  refuse !  I  refuse!  I  refuse  energeti- 
cally !  " 

"  Then  my  last  hope  has  fled." 

As  she  spoke,  a  loud  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

"  That's  your  husband  ;  I  recognize  his  knuckles." 

"  Heavens  !     If  he  finds  me  here  he  will  kill  us  botli." 

"  Better  and  better.  It  was  bad  enough  when  the  daughter 
only  was  concerned,  but  now  here's  the  wife." 

"  Ah,  sir.  I  appeal  to  your  honor." 

"  What  good  is  my  honor  here,  ma'am  ?  But  I  will  explain 
the  case  to  him." 

"  He  will  not  believe  it." 

"  Very  possible.     It  is  so  unlikely." 

At  this  point  it  would  seem  as  if  the  door  was  going  to  be 
burst  in. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  conceal  me  somewhere  1 " 

"  That  is  the  only  thing  left  for  us  to  do,  I  fear.  Oh,  Lord  ! 
Oh,  Lord  !  "  groaned  Brown.     "  I'm  having  a  fine  time  of  iL" 

"  Quick  !     Put  me  anywhere  so  he  don't  catch  me." 

"  There ;  go  in  there,"  said  Brown,  opening  the  door  of  a 
large  wardrobe  at  the  back  of  the  room.  "  He'll  never  find 
you  there." 

"  Was  ever  a  man,  an  innocent  man,  in  such  a  fix  ?  " 

He  opened  the  door,  and  Rynders  entered  with  a  pair  of  long 
cavalry  swords  under  his  arm. 

"  Here  I  am,  sir." 

"  Yes,  I  knew  you  were  there  five  minutes  ago." 

"These  are  what  we  want,  sir." 

"  Yes  ;  they  will  suit  us  exactly." 

Rynders  laid  the  swords  on  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  no  sooner  put  them  out  of  his  hands  than  he  noticed  a  foil 
left  behind  by  Stack. 

Thinking  it  belonged  to  Brown,  he  said  : 

"  I  see  you  have  been  practising." 

"  Yt^.  sir  ;  of  course  I  was." 

Rynders  took  up  the  foil,  and  commenced  thrusting  with  it 
against  the  door  of  the  wardrobe  in  which  his  wife  was  con- 
cciiled.     Brown    became   alarmed  ;    he    would    drive   the    foil 
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through  the  door  and  hurt  the  lady,  in  which  case  she  would  cry 
out  and  be  discovered. 

"  Here,  sir,  here,  if  you  please,"  he  said,  taking  Rynders  by 
the  arm  and  turning  him  towards  the  side  wall. 

•*  Try  there,  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you ;  it's  more  convenient 
and  solid." 

*'  Do  you  practise  much  ?  "  asked  Rynders. 

"Yes;  a  great  deal."  ("I  must  intimidate  him,"  thought 
Brown.)  "To  be  candid  with  you,  I  regret  that  you  have 
chosen  this  ^^^pon.  I  am  very  skilful  with  the  sword,  and  I 
fear  that  some  accident — " 

'*  You  are  very  good,  sir,  very  good,"  replied  Rynders,  sadly. 
He  had  been  thinking  over  the  duel,  and  was  not  oversatisfied 
with  the  undertaking. '  He  sat  down  dejectedly. 

'•  Halloa  !  "  muttered  Brown.  "  He's  installing  himself.  If  I 
could  only  get  his  wife  out — I  have  it." 

•*  You  were  speaking,  sir,"  demanded  Rynders. 

"  I  was  thinking  it  was  not  fair  for  me  to  have  been  practis- 
ing  here,  while  perhaps  you  have  not  used  a  weapon  for  some 
time." 

"It  is  true,"  said  Rynders,  rising.  "But  what  does  it 
matter  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  sir,  it  matters  very  much.  I  have  scruples 
on  the  subject.  I  demand  that  you  practise  a  little.  That  you 
do  as  I  do.  Come,  sir,  you  must  agree  to  that,  as  it  is  for  your 
own  benefit  and  protection." 

"It  is  quite  useless,  I  assure  you  ;  still  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  the  counsel^  and  acknowledge  your  consideration  is  ver>' 
delicate." 

He  took  up  the  foil  again,  and  went  on  thrusting  with  it 
against  the  wall 

"  Now  is  my  chance  to  get  her  out."  thought  Brown. 

He  went  over  to  the  door  of  the  wardrobe,  opened  it,  and 
whispered  to  Mrs.  Rjnders,  while  her  husband  kept  on  practis- 
ing with  the  sword. 

"  Try  to  steal  out  now,  while  I  keep  his  back  turned." 

"  Were  you  speaking  ?  "  asked  Rynders. 

"  I  was  saying  to  myself  that  you  have  a  strong  wrist.     If 
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1  like  that  1  shall  have  tough  work  with  j 


I  have  t 
sir,  go  on.     You  require  some  practice  yet." 

Mrs.  Rynders  slipped  out  gently,  but  the  closing  of  the  door 
after  her,  attracted  the  attention  of  her  husband.     He  turned)  | 
quickly  to  Brown,  and  inquired  : 

"  What  is  the  matter?  " 

■'  Nothing  whatever,  .sir.     Go  on,  go  on." 

Rynders  made  a  thrust  at  the  table,  and  struck  the  parcel  his? 
wife  had  forgotten  in  her,  hurry,  off.     He  tore  the   paper 
pulling  away  the  foil,  and  exposed  a  corset  it  contained. 

"  Good  heaven  !  "  cried  Brown. 

Rynders  quickly  snatched  up  the  corset  and  examined  it. 

"What's  this?" 

"  Nothing  !  nothing  !  "  said  Brown.     "That  is — it's  a  fant-J 
ily  relic.     I'll  put  it  away  if  you  please," 

"  It  seems  to  me  this  piece  of  furniture  is  not  unknown  to  me." 

"  Come,  sir,  let  me  have  it." 

"  Do  you  know  that  if  ever  my  wife,  who  loves  me,  wa: 
betray  me,  I  would  kill  her  I  " 

"  lean  understand  that.  But  what  is  there  in  common  witl 
your  wife  and  that  corset  ?  " 

'•  I  don't  know,  but  on  seeing  that  crimson  rosette,  a  certain 
yellow  suspicion  crossed  my  mind." 

■'  But,  sir — " 

"  Get  your  witnesses  ready.  I  shall  be  back  in  an  instant. 
I  am  just  going  home.  I  must  set  my  heart  free  of  this  racking 
doubt.  Oh,  Betsey,  Betsey  !  If  you  have  deceived  me,  then 
the  end  of  the  world  has  come.  If  she  can't  instantly  produce 
that  corset  with  the  red  rosette  I  bought  for  her  yesterday  in 
the  Bowery,  on  my  way  home  from  work,  at  my  demand,  and 
this  proves  to  be  it.  her  blood  shall  flow  beneath  the  awful 
anger  of  an  outraged  husband.     I  shall  be  back  presently." 

"  What  a  bloodthirsty  man,"  said  Brown  to  himself,  when 
Rynders  had  disappeared.  "  I  think  I  had  better  make  this  the 
first  of  May,  and  move  at  once." 

He  bcg.m  packing  his  things  with  great  vigor,  and  had  nearly 
got  through  with  a  leather  bag  when  a  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door. 
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"  Halloa !     Who  is  it  now  ?  "   he  ejaculated. 

"  It  is  I,*'  said  Mrs  Rynders,  entering.  "  I  saw  my  husband 
just  going  out,  so  I  ventured  in.  I  left  a  small  package  behind 
roe  in  the  excitement  and  trouble  of  getting  out." 

**  Yes,  and  a  corset." 

•*  Thank  you.     Let  me  have  it,  quick  !  " 

"  I  wish  I  could  ;  but  it  is  impossible  now." 

•*  Impossible !     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

*•  Your  brute  of  a  husband — yes,  your  brute  of  a  husband  dis- 
covered  it  and  carried  it  off." 

••  Heavens  above,  I'm  lost  !"  and  she  fainted.  She  would 
have  fallen  but  that  Brown  was  in  time  to  catch  her. 

•*  Very  well ;  now  she's  sick.  That  was  all  that  was  wanting 
to  completely  settle  my  business.  Madam — Mrs. — ^you  can't 
be  sick  here.  You  must  go  downstairs,  or  upstairs,  or  in  the 
yard,  or  out  in  the  hall  ;  but  it  won't  do  here.  And  I  am 
alone,  madam,  Mrs. — what  on  earth  am  I  to  do  ?  What  does 
anybody  do  with  a  fainting  woman  ?  Oh,  Lord  !  I  wish  I  was 
out  of  here.     I'll  call  Stack.     He's  the  fellow — knows  all  about 


women." 


He  placed  Mrs.  Rynders  in  a  chair,  and  going  to  the  door 
called  out  for  Stack.  In  a  few  moments  the  pretended  fencnig- 
master  appeared,  who  seeing  the  mother  of  his  inamorata 
in  a  fainting  condition,  stood  back  looking  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment. 

*'  I  am  very  sorr>-  to  disturb  you,"  said  Brown,  *'  but  I  find 
myself  in  a  very  embarrassing  situation  here,  and — " 

**  So  you  ought  to  be,  sir.  Any  man  that  would  entice  the 
wife  of  his  neighbor  into  his  apartments  like  this — you  are  a — 
well,  I  must  leave  that  for  another  occasion,  and  try  to  help 
her." 

"That's  my  idea,  too;  but  I  don't  understand  the  subject 
overwell.  She  is  a  nervous  woman.  They  are  all  nervous 
people  in  that  house,  I  begin  to  think,  and  here  too,  for  that 
matter.  I  wonder  what  will  become  of  my  ncrN'es  if  this  sort  of 
thing  keeps  up.  Now  he  suspects.  Half  an  hour  ago  I  thought 
I  was  in  an  awful  pickle.  I  see  a  man  can  never  be  so  badly  off 
but  he  could  be  worse,  unless  he  were  dead.     I  don't  know  but  it 
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would  be  almost  better  for  me  not  to  be  alive  just  now.      !  doo' 
positively  know  how  long  I  shall  remain  so." 

"  We  must  take  off  her  hat,"  said  Stack. 

"  Yes,  take  off  anything — no,  I  don't  mean  that.     I  am  bi 
coming  reckless  to  a  degree  I  never  thought  possible.     OfTwithi 
her  hat." 

"  They  removed  her  hat,  shawl,  and  a  silk  handkerchief  whicbi 
was  wound  round  her  neck. 

' '  Have  you  anything  to  give  her  to  smell  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  there's  some  smokiiig- tobacco  in  the  jar,  and — stop — 
I  think  a  pepper-box  in  the  cupboard  ;  the  restaurant-man  left 
it  here  yesterday.  Pepper  is  a  lively  thing.  Give  her  some  of 
that,  it  might  bring  her  too." 

"  It  would  drive  her  mad," 

"  Ntver  mind  ;  I'm  mad,  so  is  her  husband.  You'll  be  ra; 
by-and-by  ;  one  more  won't  make  any  difference.  Let's  all  gi 
mad  together." 

"Run  to  the  druggist's  and  get  some  ether — some  salts, 
anything  he  thinks  best." 

'■  Yes,  I'm  off.  But  1  think  there's  some  golden  syrup  in  the 
cupboard,  and  I  know  there's  a  bottle  of  rye.  Try  them  in  my 
absence.  The  rye  is  good  ;  at  least  it  always  helps  me  when 
I'm  faint.  Where's  my  hat?  I'm  off.  That  fellow,  whoever 
he  was,  that  said  misfortunes  never  come  singly,  told  the  only 
truth  tlie  world  has  ever  heard.  Don't  they  come  fast  and  thick 
when  they  do  start.  I  can  swear  to  that.  *  A  leather  saddle 
you  want  for  her  ? '  " 

"  F.ther  or  salts.     Ask  the  druggist." 

"Druggist,  all  right.  I  won't  be  a  minute;"  and  poor 
Brown  went  out. 

Stack  looked  after  the  departed  Brown  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  turned  to  contemplate  the  lady.  The  thieving  quality  in 
the  man  for  a  moment  assumed  the  supremacy  over  him,  and 
he  had  his  hand  stretched  out  to  appropriate  the  jewels  on  the 
person  of  Mrs.  Rynders,  when  the  thought  lliat  the  act  would 
be  certainly  traced  to  him,  arrested  him.  Tiien  he  pondered  a 
moniL-nt,  and  at  la.st  arrived  at  the  conclusion  he  would  make 
more  out  of  Hrown  and  the  Rynders  family  finally  by  keeping 
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quiet,  and  not  allowing  his  real  character  to  become  appa- 
rent. 

Stack  was  a  smart  fellow  in  his  way.  Indeed  he  is  not  far  be- 
hind his  contemporaries  to-day.  He  is  a  New  Yorker ;  was 
brought  up  mainly  on  the  streets,  passed  his  sprouting  years  in 
the  markets,  and  occupied  his  manhood  in  cultivating  dexterity 
in  his  profession.  At  the  time  of  this  story  he  was  some  twenty- 
two  or  three  years  old,  tolerably  good-looking,  and  like  all 
young  men  in  the  city  of  his  kind,  tolerably  neat  and  well-cut. 
When  out  in  his  best,  and  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  effect, 
many  innocent  people  would  take  Billy  for  a  young  man  of 
good  family.  To  be  sure  there  was  about  him,  as  there  is  about 
all  his  fellows,  a  sort  of  too  close  a  cut  of  the  hair  ;  too  new  a 
hat ;  too  clean  a  trim  on  the  jaws  ;  too  tenderly  cleaned  a  coat ; 
too  brightly  polished  boots  ;  too  much  shirt-front ;  too  little 
neck-tie  ;  too  large  a  guard-chain,  and  too  much  bare  hand. 

Then  he  had  a  sort  of  manner  of  keeping  constant  guard  over 
himself,  to  see  that  no  dust  or  other  offensive  matter  stained 
him  ;  maintaining  a  kind  of  general  superintendence  over  his 
person  never  dreamt  of  by  gentlemen.  He  was  not  easy  in 
his  clothes  ;  that  is,  he  had  not  the  self-possession  and  ease  of 
carriage  of  a  man  always  accustomed  to  the  same  style  of  dress. 
He  was  at  home  after  his  manner,  but  that  was  a  stiff  manner, 
and  a  manner  that  told  he  only  intended  to  stand  on  the  corner, 
chew  a  small  scrap  of  tobacco,  or  smoke  a  very  good  cigar  pre- 
sented by  some  one  else  while  he  had  those  clothes  on.  That 
ne  meant  no  kind  of  labor  was  very  apparent,  and  that  he  knew 
he  had  his  best  '*  togs  "  on.  you  could  discover  at  a  glance.  If 
he  carried  a  stick  it  would  be  either  too  large,  with  too  much 
handle,  or  too  small,  with  none  at  all.  He  mostly  affected  a 
short,  thin  piece  of  cane,  that  he  held  gingerly  in  his  large, 
coarse  hand.  An  umbrella  was  a  thing  he  never  thought  of,  for 
he  would  as  soon  think  of  committing  suicide  as  remaining  out 
of  doors  in  damp  weather  in  his  best  gear.  You  would  fre- 
quently  catch  him  talking  familiarly  with  a  brawny,  seedy  man, 
who  called  him  **  Billy,'*  or  *•  Johnny,"  with  a  sense  of  being  on 
the  most  equal  footing. 

The  seedy  man,  too,  you  could  observe,  was  doing  his  utmost 
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to  shine  through  his  dustiness.  He  was  dean,  and  trim  also, 
about  the  head  and  shirt,  and  made  manifest  he  but  wanted  a 
"streak  of  luck"  to  show  his  appreciation  of  a  "genteel" 
appearance.  In  all  probability  you  would  meet  him  the  follow- 
ing day  on  the  streets,  with  clothes  on  as  expensive  and  well 
made,  and  as  entirely  new  and  well  brushed  as  Billy's. 

Watch  Billy  a  little,  and  you  will  see  he  stares  at  every  lady 
and  woman  that  passes  him.  The  ladies  frequently  get  an- 
noyed, and  take  no  pains  to  conceal  their  displeasure,  but  a 
glance  at  Billy's  very  black  moustache,  and  general  oily,  shiny 
appearance,  convinces  them  of  the  character  of  the  man,  and 
they  pass  on,  contempt  taking  the  place  of  anger  on  their  faces. 

If  Billy  strolls  along  the  street  of  a  fine  afternoon,  you  can 
see  he  has  a  pretty  large  acquaintance.  Except  the  policeman, 
with  whom  he  is  usually  on  good  terms,  stopping  occasionally 
in  his  walk  to  pass  a  few  pleasant  remarks  with  him,  all  Billy's 
acquaintances  look  like  himself.  Of  course  there  is  the  same 
particular  difference  among  them  there  is  among  all  other  men, 
but  in  their  general  air  there  is  a  striking  sameness.  Some 
have  too  many  diamonds,  some  too  much  velvet  on  the  collars 
and  cuffs  of  their  coats  ;  some  more  coats  than  the  weather  calls 
for  ;  some  keep  their  nails  too  long,  and  delight  in  showing 
their  nasty  taste,  imagining  it  to  be  a  personal  attraction,  and 
all  are  too  black,  too  bright,  too  new,  too  idle,  too  recently 
made  up. 

Then  they  accost  one  another  in  the  affected  manner  of  men 
who  have  been  separated  some  time,  when  it  is  quite  apparent 
they  were  together  during  all  the  hours  before  the  sun  got  up  on 
this  side  of  the  world's  bed.  If  you  ever  see  him  talking  to  or 
with  a  female — except  in  the  case  of  Miss  Rynders — ^she  will 
be  sure  to  have  suspiciously  bright  yellow  hair  falling  down  her 
back  in  little  dumpy  curls  (things  most  decent  men  abhor),  very 
tight-fitting,  very  high-heeled,  very  much  embroidered  boots 
— a  showy,  strong-colored  wardrobe,  prominently  and  artistically 
constructed  as  to  architecture  towards  the  facade.  When  Billy 
is  not  loimging  on  a  street  corner,  he  generally  reposes  in  front 
of  a  hall-door  with  a  large  number  painted  on  the  pane  of  glass 
over  the    frame.      This  is   in  the    day-tinic  ;    at  night  he  is  lesr~ 
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visible,  and  if  he  would  change  the  hours — that  is,  reverse  them 
— I  think  the  world  would  be  not  only  grateful,  but  benefited. 
Every  now  and  then  a  well-fed,  carefully-kept  colored  man 
passes  in  and  out  of  the  door  in  front  of  which  Billy  is  airing 
his  clothes.  Billy  has  something  pleasant  to  say  to  him,  as  he 
has  for  all  those  who  come  near  him,  and  the  colored  man  has 
been  so  much  with  Billy  and  his  friends — Pompey  is  an  imita- 
tive animal — that  he  is  able  to  reply  in  the  same  vein. 

Billy  is  continually  good-natured,  as  far  as  words  and*smiles 
go.  Sometimes  in  his  pocket  too.  Constantly  calm,  ever  mod- 
erate. His  temper  has  been  trained  in  a  most  rigid  school,  and 
I  believe  many  of  his  associates  pass  their  lives  without  giving 
any  outward  evidence  of  their  possession  of  any.  Among  his 
friends  Billy  will  bluster  and  swear — yes,  fearfully,  and  call 
ugly  names,  but  his  anger  ends  at  that,  and  he  never  does  it  in 
public.  You  might  get  angry  with  Billy,  call  him  names,  throw 
out  insinuations  as  to  his  mode  of  life,  accuse  him  boldly  of 
wrong-doing  in  the  day-time,  while  he  had  his  good  clothes  on, 
and  he  would  only  smile  at  you,  attempting,  if  you  would  allow 
him,  in  the  mildest  way  to  assure  you  of  your  error  regarding 
him*. 

Mr.  Stack  was  at  one  time  an  errand-boy  in  Jefferson  Market, 
and  quite  a  favorite  among  the  butchers,  until  they  discovered 
h^  was  in  the  habit  of  robbing  their  tills.  He  was  for  some 
time  suspected  before  he  was  found  out,  and  then  he  was  dis- 
charged. Stack  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  place  that 
he  disliked  leaving  it,  and  so  for  a  considerable  period  after  his 
dismissal  continued  to  hang  around  there. 

As  he  had  no  means  of  livelihood,  and  his  character  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  getting  any  employment,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  ladie.s*  pockets.  His  genteel,  youthful  appearance  di- 
verted suspicion  from  him  for  a  long  time,  but  he  was  finally 
caught  in  the  act. 

Stack  used  to  move  among  the  thickest  crowds,  frequently 
with  a  bag  or  basket  on  his  arm,  and  no  one  would  suppose  he 
was  picking  pockets.  He  rarely  got  large  sums,  but  he  ob- 
tained a  large  lot  of  small  ones,  which,  in  the  end,  made  it  all  the 
same,  as  he  was  an  industrious  thief. 
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It  has  been  often  said  by  old  thieves,  that  at  this  stage  of  his 
profession  in  life  Stack  gave  great  promise. 

Thieves  look  upon  a  youth  or  man's  adaptibility  to  his  busi- 
ness, just  like  all  other  gentlemen  of  commercial  vision. 

Stack's  hands  were  white,  the  fingers  long  and  thin,  and  he 
had  attained  to  a  dexterity  in  the  use  of  them  wonderful  in  so 
young  a  practitioner.  He  could  slip  his  two  first  fingers  into  a 
lady's  pocket  (the  only  ones  ever  used  by  pickpockets)  with  an 
easier  grace  and  more  perfect  finish  than  any  lad  in  the  trade. 
When  practising  on  dummie!>  for  the  amusement  and  instruction 
of  his  friends  of  an  evening,  over  a  quiet  glass,  he  earned  the 
warmest  applause,  and  treats  all  night  for  nothing. 

His  movements  were  made  with  such  delicate  exactitude  that 
he  never  was  caught,  and  always  secured  his  prize.     As  a  thitjf 
he  had  all  the  requisite  accomplishments ;  as  a  man,  he  was  use- 
less in  the   work.     He  had  no  nerve,  no   dash,  no  coolness  ; 
and    it   was    predicted    of   him — a   prediction   that   decidedly 
turned    out    true — tliat   he  was  only  fit  to  play  the  part  of  ■ 
"pigeon."     A  "pigeon"  is,  of  course,  as  almost   everybody;™ 
knows,  a  thief  who  becomes  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the^ 
police. 

Stack  joined  a  party  of  thieves  who  were  known  as  the 
Campbell  gang  when  he  embarked  into  the  profession.  One 
of  the  first  exploits  of  this  gang,  after  the  accession  of  Stack  to 
the  party,  was  to  enter  a  butcher's  shop  one  day,  with  the  in- 
tention of  robbing  the  till. 

The  butcher  was  a  kind  of  green-grocer  as  well  as  butcher, 
and  sold  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  gang  ate  a  lot  of  fruit,  and 
then  refused  to  pay  for  it.  This  was  done  to  create  a  row  and 
cover  the  robbery  of  the  till,  which  was  to  be  done  in  the  con- 
fusion. Seeing  through  the  game  of  the  gang,  the  butcher  ran 
into  a  back-parlor  ofif  the  shop,  and  returned  with  a  loaded  gun. 
One  of  the  Campbells  seized  the  weapon  to  wrench  it  from  the 
butcher,  bat  in  the  struggle  it  went  off,  killing  one  ot  the  thieves. 
In  a  short  time  after  that,  old  Campbell  was  sent  to  the  State 
Prison  for  passing  counterfeit  money,  and  the  son  followed  to 
tlie  Penitentiary. 

Stack  then  added  his  fortunes  to  a  confraternity  composed 
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of  Steve  Boyle,  Brushy,  Van  Orden,  Molly  Matches,  Blinkey 
Riley,  and  Tommy  Murphy.  He  worked  with  these  people  for 
some  time,  more  particularly  with  Murphy,  and  earned  a  repu- 
tation for  pocket-picking  in  stages  he  had  not  previously  even 
approached.  He  was  frequently  arrested,  but  few  complainants 
could  be  got  to  proceed  against  him,  because  of  his  youthful,  in- 
nocent appearance.  It  was  most  difficult  to  make  people  be- 
lieve in  his  guilt,  so  clever  was  he  in  assuming  a  penitent,  inno- 
cent air. 

Van  Orden  and  he  attacked  agentleman  one  night  in  Canal 
Street,  who  was  seeing  a  lady  home.  Stack  stole  the  gentle- 
man's watch  after  Van  Orden  liad  knocked  him  down.  The 
lady's  cries  brought  a  policeman,  and  both  were  arrested. 
Through  the  management  of  his  counsel.  Stack  escaped  to  the 
House  of  Refuge,  his  boyishness  again  coming  to  his  rescue, 
and  on  leaving  that  retreat  he  remained  quiet. 

During  his  retirement  from  the  active  pursuits  of  profession, 
Stack  was  now  and  then  employed  by  the  police  to  hunt  out 
other  thieves.  He  earned  a  living  by  this  and  what  his  gam- 
bling luck  brought  him.  When  he  became  too  well  known  in  a 
locality,  he  mov^d  ;  and  he  had  changed  his  place  of  residence 
several  times  before  he  got  into  the  same  house  with  Brown. 

Having  resolved  not  to  deprive  Mrs.  Ryndcrs  of  her  property, 
he  commenced  to  study  how  to  turn  the  present  chance  to  ac- 
count. Seeing  her  returning  to  consciousness,  he  entreated  her 
not  to  be  alarmed,  everything  would  turn  out  all  right. 

**  But  I  don't  know  you,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Rynders. 

••  No,  madam,  my  discretion  borrowed  an  allegorical  lan- 
guage." 

•'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"  The  language  of  flowers." 

'*  Oh,  it  is  you  !     My  daughter." 

•'  Yes,  madam,  I  am  that  man  who  adores  in  silence." 

**  I  am  so  glad  to  meet  some  one.  While  here,  some  time 
ago,  I  left  behind  me  a  package,  and  my  husband  has  found  it. 
if  I  cannot  get  that  parcel  back,  I  am  lost." 

"Be  comforted.     I  will  get  it  from  him." 
.     ••How?' 
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"  I  don't  know.     But  I  promise  to  return  it  to  you." 

"  If  I  dare  hope  it.     You  must  be  quick."     Hearing  a  noise  ire 

the  corridor,  Mrs,  Ryndcrs  immediately  recognized  her  husband's 

"  Heavens  above  !     There  he  is  I     What  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  My  room  is  just  over  this.  You  will  dad  a  safe  asylnm 
there,  from  which  you  can  watch  all  thai  passes." 

"  How  dare  you !  "  answered  Mrs.  Rynders,  mistaking 
Stack's  meaning,  and  becoming  indignant. 

"  Fear  nothing,  madam  ;  there  is  the  key.  I  have  no  other, 
I  assure  you,  on  my  honor." 

"Then,"  said  Mrs.  Rynders,  "I  will  trust  myself,  sir,  to 
your  discretion  and  loyalty." 

■'  One  flight  up  ;  the  door  is  open.  Push  it  in,  and  there 
you  are  as  safe  as  if  you  were  at  home." 

She  left  the  room,  picking  up  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
followed  his  .instructions.  When  Stack  first  entered  the  room 
he  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves  ;  principally  because  he  had  no  coat 
to  wear,  and  seeing  Mrs.  Rynders,  his  expectant  mother-in-law, 
in  a  fainting  condition  before  him,  he  felt  ashamed  at  being 
caught  without  an  outer  garment,  he  took  down  one  of  Brown's 
coats  from  the  wall  and  coolly  put  it  on. 

Mrs.  Rynders,  on  leaving  the  room  to  take  refuge  from  her 
husband,  forgot  a  white  neck -handkerchief,  which  Stack  per- 
ceiving put  into  his  pocket  for  the  purpose  of  saving  it  for  her, 
forgetting  the  coat  he  had  on  was  Brown's. 

The  janitor  of  the  building,  who  lived  on  the  ground-floor 
front,  saw  Brown  go  out  and  told  Rynders  he  was  not  at  home, 
when  the  infuriated  husband  and  father  returned  for  the  second 
time.  Rynders  would  not  believe  the  porter,  and  both  went 
up  the  stairs  to  Brown's  door,  disputing  the  matter  as  they  as- 
cended. Stack  heard  them,  and  immediately  set  to  work  ex- 
amining the  room  in  search  of  a  corner  to  conceal  himself  in. 
He  was  about  to  call  the  thief  into  requisition  now  to  assist  the 

"Merc  the}' come.  Where  can  I  hide?  .\h,  there's  that 
■v;inirobc,  splendid — with  aholc  in  the  dour,  tun,  through  which 
I    i.iti   pi-rccivc  all   that  passes,"  said  Stack,  jumping  into   the 
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wardrobe.  Rynders  entered  the  room,  and  was  rather  aston- 
ished to  find  it  as  it  appeared,  empty. 

"  No  one  ?  Then  the  porter  was  right/*  he  ruminated. 
*'  Let's  see*' — flinging  the  corset  on  the  table  in  front  of  the 
wardrobe.  **  My  wife  was  not  at  home,  consequently  I  could 
not  ask  any  explanation  of  her.  I  must  know  the  key  to  this 
mystery.  This  man  has  not  returned  yet,  and  it  is  already 
eleven  o'clock.     Ah  !  here  he  comes  at  last." 

While  the  unhappy  Rynders  was  thus  engaged  working  out 
his  embarrassing  situation.  Stack  opened  the  door  of  the  ward- 
robe, picked  the  corset  from  the  table,  put  his  wire  fencing- 
mask  in  its  stead,  and  returned  within  the  bosom  of  his  hiding- 
place.  He  had  scarcely  closed  the  door  upon  himself  when 
Brown  entered  with  an  armful  of  bottles  and  packages,  direct 
from  the  druggist's. 

*'  Ah,  here  you  are  !  " 

Brown  dropped  all  the  bottles  and  packages  io  a  heap  at  the 
sight  of  the  husband  instead  of  the  wife. 

'*  Ye-ye-ye-s— Here— I— I— I  am." 

**  Very  strange,  sir,  that  I  should  come  to  your  room  and  find 
no  one." 

"Very  good  though,"  thought  Brown,  "they  escaped  for- 
tunately." 

•*  I  have  been  waiting  you,  sir." 

"  Could  not  be  helped,  sir,  I  was  at  the  drug-shop." 

**  Ah,  indeed  !  "  said  Rynders,  immediately  suspecting  he 
was  laying  in  a  stock  of  poison. 

**  Yes,  sir,  I  have  been  occupying  myself  with  photography, 
and  intend  to  take  my  own  portrait  in  order  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  leave  it  behind  me  as  a  souvenir  in  case  you — " 

"  Your  idea  is  a  stupid  one,  sir." 

**  It  was  you  gave  it  to  me,  nevertheless." 

"  Then  I'll  retract  that,  and  return  to  our  first  aflair.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  my  wife,- sir ;  my  wife  whom  I  love.  So  I 
demand  of  you  an  explanation  ;  and  I  demand  of  you,  sjr,  to  ex- 
plain to  me  frankly  how  this  article  came  into  your  possession." 

He  turned,  expecting  to  put  his  hand  on  Mrs.  Rynders*  cor- 
set, but  it  rested  on  the  wire  mask  of  Stack. 
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"  That,  sir  ?  "  said  Brown. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Rynders,  without  looking  at  what  he 
held. 

"  What  is  that,  sir?" 

"  That,  sir  ?  "  said  Rynders,  turning  his  eyes  upon  jt  in  con- 
sternation. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Why,  sure  enough  !     What  is  that,  sir  ?  " 

"  How  do  I  know  ?  " 

"  This  is  not  what  I  had  this  morning  !  " 

"  I  have  not  touched  it.  Look  here.  There  is  something 
mysterious  in  all  this  that  escapes  us.     It  is  like  the  overcoat." 

"  Explain  it  to  me,  then,"  said  Rynders. 

"  I  can't  explain  it  to  you ;  but  I  assure  you  frankly,  I  never 
for  one  moment  thought  of  offending  your  daughter.  Indeed. 
I  was  ignorant  that  you  had  one.  The  proof  of  that  is,  that  I 
went  to  Highhillville  to  get  married.  A  charming  girl,  sir, 
■  whose  acquaintance  I  made  there  on  a  former  visit-  And  she 
.  would  have  married  me  but  for  an  uncle  of  hers  here  in  New 
York,  a  pig-headed  old  fool,  who  set  his  face  directly  against  it." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  uncle  ?  " 

"No.  He  wrote  them  that  he  refused  to  give  his  consent ;  and 
as  they  look  upon  the  old  dotard  as  the  head  of  the  family,  that 
was  enough.  I  was  told  it  was  useless  to  call  upon  him,  as  he 
was  as  stubborn  as  an  ass  and  egotistical  as  a  colored  cook." 

"  What  is  he  called  ?" 

"  Rynders — the  old  fool !  " 

"  Jack  Rynders  ?  " 

"  Jack  Rynders.     Do  you  know  the  old  skinflint  ?  " 

"  That's  me." 

"  Oh,  Lord  ! "  said  Brown  to  himself  "  I  have  made  a  mess 
of  it.     I — that  is— didn't  know — " 

"  I  refused  to  give  my  consent  to  your  getting  the  girl  when 
I  did  not  know  you  ;  but  now — " 

"  You  will  let  me  have  her." 

"  On  the  contrary,  sir,  I  refuse  still.  We^you  are — a — well 
I  won't  say.  Follow  mc,  sir,"  said  Rynders,  getting  very 
angry. 
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•'  But,  sir—" 

"  Follow  me,  I  tell  you  !  •* 

"Give  me  time  to  dress.  Where  is  my  overcoat?"  said 
Brown,  looking  around  for  his  coat,  and  not  seeing  it  turned 
towards  the  wardrobe.  **  I  must  have  locked  it  up."  Stack 
whispered  to  him  when  he  opened  the  door  a  little  which  con- 
fused Brown. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Rynders. 

"  Nothing  ;  thanks.  I  only  hit  myself  against  the  table  1*11 
be  with  you  in  a  moment.  Now  we  are  all  ready.  Come  along, 
sir." 

Both  went  out,  and  Stack  issued  frorp  the  wardr.obe.  He 
waited  until  he  thought  they  had  left  the  street,  and  then  he 
called  Mrs.  Rynders  downstairs. 

*'  Madam,"  said  Stack,  **  I  have  the  great  pleasure  of  being 
able  to  restore  to  you  this  compromising  article  of  wardrobe." 

**  Oh,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Rynders,  **  you  have  saved  me." 

At  that  moment,  Brown  returned,  having  managed  to  lose 
Rynders  in  a  crowd.  He  was  more  than  annoyed  to  find  Mrs. 
Rynders  in  his  rooms. 

**  What,  madam  !  you  here  again  ?  " 

**  Excuse  me.  This  is  the  last  visit,  and  I  shall  not  remain 
now.  This  gentleman  will  explain  all  to  you."  With  that  Mrs. 
Rynders  left,  and  Stack  was  left  to  make  the  explanation.  He 
related  to  Brown  how  he  had  managed  to  get  back  the  corset 
for  Mrs.  Rynders. 

Brown  thanked  him  sincerely,  and  presented  him  with  a  re- 
ward for  his  kindness.  Stack  remembering  that  Rynders  would 
surely  come  back,  conceived  it  better  not  to  be  in  the  way,  as 
an  explanation  would  be  likely  to  ensue,  and  he  would  not  stand 
on  very  secure  ground.  He  unburdened  himself  of  Brown's 
coat, 'and  made  his  way  out  of  the  house,  determining  not  to  be 
seen  again  within  its  portals  until  the  storm  he  had  raised  had 
subsided 

Brown,  completely  broken  down  with  all  the  troubles  he  had 
gone  through  during  the  day,  sat  down  to  ponder  over  the  ex- 
traordinary conduct  of  his  neighbor.  TTie  more  he  contem- 
plated it,  the  more  inexplicable  it  seemed    to   him.     Finally, 
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getting  into  a  state  of  violent  perspiration  at  the  indignities  cast 
upon  him  for  no  offending  of  his  own,  he  took  a  handkerchief 
he  noticed  peeping  out  of  one  of  the  pockets  of  the  coat  lying 
across  a  chair  beside  him,  and  wiped  his  face  with  it. 

Rynders,  who  was  very  much  occupied  with  thinking  of  the 
duel  he  was  about  to  engage  in,  went  along  the  street  under  the 
impression  his  antagonist  was  behind  him.  When  he  raised  his 
head  and  discovered  Brown's  dight,  he  was  furious.  He 
promptly  conceived  Brown  had  gone  home  to  pack  up  his 
things  and  escape  to  the  country.  He  was  determined  to  pre- 
vent that  until  he  had  satisfaction.  He  went  at  full  speed  to 
Brown's  house,  and  got  there  just  in  time  to  sec  him  wiping  his 
forehead  with  an  embroidered  silk  handkerchief  belonging  to 
Mrs.  Rynders.     He  flew  at  Brown  and  tore  it  from  him. 

"  This  at  least  tells  the  story,"  he  cried. 

"What  story?" 

"  She  is  here,  perhaps  in  this  room,"  said  Rynders,  dashing 
into  an  adjoining  apartment.  You  shall  both  perish  together, 
and  here,  this  moment !     Prepare." 

•'  I've  had  enough  of  this,"  said  Brown,  making  a  plunge 
towards  the  door  to  escape  from  the  place  altogether.  He  was 
met  by  Mrs.  Rynders. 

"Excuse  nie,  sir,"  she  began,  "but  I  left  a  handkerchief 
here." 

"  Rynders,"  said  Brown,  desperate  and  beside  himself, 
"  here's  your  wife.  Come  and  kill  her.  Rid  us  both  of  her, 
and  you  will  do  me  a  kindness." 

"  I'll  take  her  after  you,"  said  Rynders,  attacking  him. 

Brown  was  not  going  to  be  beaten  in  that  way,  and  both  men 
engaged  in  a  rough-and-tumble,  doing  much  more  damage  to 
the  furniture  than  each  other. 

Mrs.  Rynders  put  her  head  out  of  the  window  and  shouted 
■■  Police  !  "  An  officer  answered  the  summons.  He  soon  got 
at  the  bottom  of  the  dispute  ;  laughed  heartily  as  he  told  them 
thc\'  had  been  the  sport  of  Mr.  Stack's  playful  disposition.  An 
explanation  ensued,  and  peace  was  once  more  restored  to  the 
Rynders  familj-. 


CHAPTER    XLIII. 

MAG  MORAN. 

'*  You  pity  me  ?    Oh,  liiow  roe  pity  then : 
The  act  of  pity — without  which,  with  all 
Its  melting  looks  and  tones,  its  sighs  and  teart, 
'Tis  useless  as  a  very  beggar  who 
Gives  all  but  the  needed  thing — relief. 
You  say,  ••  Poor  girl,"  and  you  ^y  true.     To  be 
An  orphan — to  be  friendless  !  shelterless  ! 
To  go  in  ngs,  and  they  in  tatters  !     Hang 
From  mom  till  mom — from  week's  end  unto  week's  end— 
*Twixt  sustenance  and  starvation  ! 

All  of  these 
T(^ther  but  n  little  sprinkling  n\ade 
Of  suficring  to  the  torrent  hurl'd  on  noe  ! 

Oh,  save  me  from  the  docket, 
Tlie  straw,  the  whip,  the  chain." 

MAG  MORAN  is  a  pickpocket,  and  a  good  one. 
She  has  an  abundance  of  dark-brown  hair,  is  tolerably 
good-looking,  and  is  now  twenty-nine  years  of  age. 

She  is  the  wife  of  "Tom"  Moran,  and  sometimes  travels 
under  the  name  of  *'  Walsh."  A  woman  named  Mary  Mc- 
Intyre  and  she  were  companions  for  a  long  time  until  both  were 
arrested  one  day  by  officer  Jourdan  in  Chrystie  Street,  for  rob- 
bing a  lady. 

On  searching  ••  Mag  "  at  the  station-house  after  the  arrest, 
they  found  the  following  poem  in  her  purse. 

It  had  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  cut  from  a  news- 
paper and  carried  for  a  long  time,  for  it  was  ragged,  filthy  and 
worn. 

I  give  it  here  as  an  illustration  of  the  romantic  cast  of  the 
woman's  mind,  but  whether  she  was  the  heroine  of  any  such 
episode,  or  only  fancied  she  would  like  to  be,  I  cannot  say. 
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It  may  be  she  saw  it  in  a  newspaper,  and  being  struck  with 
the  sadness  and  pain  of  the  story,  cut  it, out  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  it  now  and  again  in  her  moments  of  bitterness. 

"  Vour  Ipller,  Iwly,  came  too  laie. 

For  Heaven  had  claimed  ils  own ; 
All,  sudden  chui£e — from  prison  ban 

Unto  Ihe  er^t  white  throne  t 
And  yet  I  think  he  would  have  stayed. 

To  live  for  his  disdain. 
Could  he  liave  read  the  careless  words 

Whiati  you  have  sent  in  vain. 

"  So  full  of  patience  did  he  wait 

Through  many  a  weary  hour. 
That  o'er  his  simple  soldier-faitll 

Not  even  death  had  pow'r; 
And  you — did  others  whisper  low 

Their  homage  in  yout  ear. 
As  though  amongst  their  shallow  throng 

H  is  spirit  ha<l  a  peer  ? 

"  1  would  that  you  were  by  me  now 
To  draw  the  thect  aside, 

And  see  how  pure  the  look  he  wo 

The  moment  when  he  died. 
The  sorrow  that  you  gave  to  him 

Had  left  ils  weary  trace, 
As  'twere  the  shadow  of  the  Cross 

Upon  his  pallid  face. 

*' '  Her  love,'  he  said,  '  could  change  for  m 

The  winter's  cold  to  spring  ; ' 
Ah,  trusts  of  fickle  maiden's  love. 

Thou  ait  a  bitter  thing  ! 
For  when  these  valleys,  bright  in  May, 

Once  more  with  blossoms  wave. 
The  northern  violets  shall  blow 

Above  his  humble  grave. 

"  Your  dote  of  scanty  words  has  been 

But  one  more  pang  to  bear. 
For  him  who  kissed  unto  the  last 

Your  ttPis  of  golden  hair  ; 
I  did  not  put  il  where  he  said, 

For  when  the  angel-  come, 
I  would  not  havt  ihem  find  the  sign 

Of  falsehoml  in  the  lomb. 
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*'  pTe  read  3roiir  letter,  and  I  know 

The  wUet  that  yon  have  wrought 
To  win  that  noble  heart  of  his, 

And  gained  it— crad  thoogfat  I 
What  laviih  wealth  men  iometimet  glvt 

For  what  it  worthless  all : 
What  manly  bosoms  beat  for  tmth 

In  folly's  falsest  thrall ! 

*'  Yon  shall  not  pity  him,  for  now 

His  sorrow  has  an  end  : 
Yet  would  that  you  could  stand  with  me 

Beside  my  fallen  friend  ; 
And  I  forgive  you  for  his  sake, 

As  he — if  it  be  given — 
May  e*en  be  pleading  grace  for  you 

Before  the  court  of  Heaven. 

*^  To-night  the  cold  winds  whistle  by, 

As  I  my  vigil  keep 
Within  the  prison  dead -house,  where 

Few  mourners  come  to  weep. 
A  rude  plank  cofhn  holds  his  form  ; 

Yet  death  exalts  his  face, 
And  I  would  rather  see  him  thus 

Than  clasped  in  your  embrace. 

**  To-night  your  home  may  shine  with  light% 

And  ring  with  merry  song. 
And  you  be  smiling,  as  your  soul 

Had  done  no  deadly  wrong ; 
Your  hand  so  fair  that  none  would  think 

It  penned  these  words  of  pain  ; 
Your  skin  so  white — would  God,  your  heart 

Were  half  as  free  from  stain. 

"  Vd  rather  be  my  comrade  dead 

Than  you  in  life  supreme ; 
For  yours  the  sinner's  waking  dread. 

And  his  the  martyr's  dream. 
Whom  serve  we  in  this  life,  we  tenr« 

In  that  which  is  to  come ; 
He  chose  his  way :  yon,  yours ;  let  God 

Pronounce  the  fitting  doom.** 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 


"GENERAL      GREENTHAUL. 


HOW  it  came  about  that  he  is  called  "  General,"  I  don't 
know  ;  but  he  is  so  called  and  almost  constantly.  Verj' 
few  indeed  ever  call  him  anything  else,  but  one  would  travel  (or 
a  day,  and  longer,  without  meeting  a  man  who  would  look  less 
like  a  general  than  Greenthaul.  There  are  not  many  who  know 
his  real  name,  but  fortunately  I  have  come  to  the  rescue,  and 
they  can  be  enlightened  on  the  subject  now. 

Abraham  Lesler,  alias  "  General  Greenthaul,"  was  born  in  a 
village  in  Prussia,  in  the  year  1831.  He  commenced  his  life  of 
crime  in  childhood.  Old  Lesler,  the  father  of  Abraham,  was 
arrested,  indicted,  tried,  and  convicted  of  robbery.  He  was- 
sentenced  to  fifteen  years'  imprisonment,  with  hard  labor,  and 
Abraham,  then  about  eight  years  of  age,  was  thrown  upon  the 
world  to  hunt  for  himself. 

He  began  the  game,  like  most  young  thieves,  by  stealing  arti- 
cles of  little  value  in  the  public  squares  and  market-places. 
After  two  or  three  years  of  this  desultory  practice,  and  when  he 
had  gained  for  himself  the  reputation  around  the  town  of  a 
"  wicked  young  vagabond,"  the  "  General  "  and  his  brother 
went  boldly  into  the  pocket-picking  line.  Being  young  and  in- 
experienced in  this  branch  of  the  business,  they  were  unfor- 
tunate, and  managed  to  get  into  the  hands  of  the  police  about 
once  in  every  month  for  a  term  of  nearly  six  years.  The  ex- 
perience of  these  years  taught  the  "  General"'  some  useful  les- 
sons as  a  thief,  and  from  his  eighteenth  birthday  out,  he  became 
a  cautious,  methodical  piirloiner. 
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During  the  following  three  or  four  years  he  avoided  the 
authorities  with  much  cleverness,  and  yet  continued  laboring  in- 
dustriously. When  he  had  just  stepped  into  man's  estate,  he 
was  arrested  for  stealing  a  gold  watch.  The  evidence  was  con- 
clusive, and  he  was  sentenced  to  serve  out  a  term  of  two  years 
in  prison.  On  returning  to  the  thoroughfares  of  every-day  life, 
the  '*  General  "  took  up  his  old  trade.  About  that  time  railroads 
were  introduced  into  Prussia,  and  the  "  General  "  took  advan- 
tage of  the  new  means  of  locomotion  to  improve  his  opportuni- 
ties. He  was  running  for  a  year  or  so,  when  he  got  caught  for 
stealing  a  gentleman's  wallet.  The  evidence  in  this  case  was 
not  very  directly  against  him,  but  it  was  sufficiently  clear  to 
procure  him  a  year  in  the  jail  at  Berlin. 

While  he  was  serving  out  this  year,  old  Leslcr  was  liberated. 
It  took  a  few  months  for  the  **  old  man  **  to  recruit  his  energies 
in  the  free  air ;  by  that  time  the  son  had  finished  his  year,  and 
the  two  then  went  to  work  together.  Old  Lesler  was  delighted 
to  see  that  his  son  had  made  such  good  use  of  the  time  that  he 
was  "  behind  the  bars,'*  and  often  remarked  that  **  blood  would 
tell ;  *'  and  so  it  frequently  does  when  left  to  itself,  as  in  this 
case,  because  there  seems  no  other  course  left  open  to  it. 

An  extensive  tour  of  Prussia  was  planned  by  father  and  son, 
but  they  found  that  to  carry  it  out  successfully  a  third  party  was 
necessary.  They  accordingly  looked  around  until  they  found 
what  they  wanted,  and  then  taking  a  novice  that  they  could 
easily  control  into  training,  the  three  started  on  the  trip.  They 
travelled  over  and  over  the  country  on  the  cars,  and  in  diligen- 
ces and  coaches,  and  finally  became  so  notorious  that  they  were 
compelled  to  remain  concealed  during  the  day  and  go  out  only 
at  night. 

TTie  police  were  very  much  mystified  by  the  wanderings  and 
bold  work  of  these  adroit  thieves,  but  they  could  not  catch  them. 
An  officer  no  sooner  alighted  upon  the  den  that  was  supposed 
to  hold  them,  than  they  were  gone.  Fifteen  years  of  anything 
will  teach  a  man  a  good  deal  about  that  thing,  but  fifteen  years 
of  prison  will  teach  an  ordinary  clever  man  a  good  many  tricks 
that  will  enable  him  to  keep  out  of  it. 

The  night-work  did  not  suit  the  constitution  and  tastes  of  old 
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Lesler,  and  as  lie  had  gathered  together  a  good  deal  of  money, 
and  had  grown  fearful  of  the  police,  he  determined  to  turn  his 
steps  toward  Frankfort.  Accordingly,  one  morning,  the  three 
rode  out  to  an  elegant  hotel  in  that  city.  They  enjoyed  them- 
selves for  a  week  or  two,  looking  at  the  sights  and  getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  faces  of  the  leading  detectives,  and  then  find- 
ing they  had  spent  more  money  than  they  cared  to  lavish  on 
frivolities,  they  went  to  work  once  more. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  people  lived  in  Frankfort  for  a 
long  time,  and  were  constantly  plundering,  yet  the  police  of  that 
cit>'  never  once  discovered  lliem.  Now  and  then  the  party 
made  excursions  to  the  country,  and  during  one  of  these  trips 
fell  into  trouble. 

The  gang  was  now  a  family  arrangement,  for  old  Lesler  and 
Abe  had  taken  in  the  second  son  in  place  of  the  novice,  who 
had  grown  into  an  expert,  and  gone  off  to  labor  for  himself  in  a 
more  remunerative  and  open  field. 

Old  Lesler  was  pretty  dose  in  money  matters,  and  only  gave 
the  boys  what  money  he  could  not  help.  At  a  country  market 
town,  the  father  and  sons  robbed  afarmerof  a  wallet  containing 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs.  They  got  safely  to 
Breslau  with  the  booty,  and  probably  never  would  have  been 
discovered  had  tney  not  quarrelled  with  a  thief  who  knew  they 
had  committed  the  robbery,  and  the  name  of  the  farmer.  This 
thief  intended  to  plunder  the  man  himself,  but  while  he  was 
waiting  to  arrange  with  accomplices  to  help  him,  the  Leslers 
had  got  hold  of  the  wallet.  As  their  knowledge  of  the  contents 
of  the  farmer's  pocket  was  derived  mainly  from  the  other  thief, 
he  argued  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  booty,  but  old 
Lesler  would  give  him  nothing.  To  be  revenged  upon  Lesler, 
the  thief  wrote  to  the  countryman  and  gave  him  all  the  informa- 
tion concerning  the  robbery,  and  the  names  of  the  parties  who 
committed  it. 

The  farmer  lost  no  time  in  setting  out  from  Bretche,  where  he 
lived,  to  Breslau,  where  the  Leslers  were  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
their  late  ramble.  He  complained  to  the  police  and  had  them 
arrested.  After  waiting  in  jail  nearly  si.x  months,  they  were 
tried,  found  guilty,  and   sentenced  to  seven  years  each.      The 
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'*  General  **  was  the  first  member  of  the  Tamily  sent  off  to  serve 
out  his  term. 

He  had  been  married  about  a  year  previous  to  his  leaving 
Berlin,  and  his  wife  accompanied  him  on  his  journeys.  Through 
strong  and  earnest  entreaties  she  was  this  time  allowed  to 
accompany  him  a  part  of  the  way.  As  soon  as  the  officers  left 
the  city  with  their  prisoner  they  handcuffed  him.  Lesler  was 
not  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  thing,  and  the  irons  hurt  him. 
He  complained  bitterly  to  his  wife,  and  when  about  five  or  six 
miles  from  the  city  she  prevailed  upon  the  officers  to  remove 
the  cuffs^  as  they  cut  the  prisoner's  hands  so  much.  At  this 
moment  they  were  passing  along  the  outskirts  of  a  wood,  and 
Mrs.  Lesler  assured  the  escort  there  was  no  possible  danger  of 
her  husband  escaping.  The  woman's  entreaties  prevailed,  and 
the  "  General  "  was  permitted  to  walk  along  beside  his  wife, 
while  the  guard  kept  in  front.  A  singular  arrangement,  particu- 
larly, so  for  old  soldiers  such  as  these,  but  through  the  manage- 
ment of  Mrs.  Lesler  that  was  the  method  of  their  travelling. 

The  looked-for  opportunity  came  at  length,  and  the  *•  Gen- 
eral **  bid  good-by  to  his  guards.  Rain  suddenly  began  to  fall 
in  torrents,  and  while  the  officers  were  buttoning  up  their  coats 
and  preparing  to  bear  the  downpour,  the  **  General  **  dashed  off 
at  full  speed,  and  soon  was  lost  to  sight. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  elements  were  in  his  favor,  for  that 
part  of  the  forest  where  they  found  themselves  was  just  what 
Lesler  wanted,  and  the  rain  could  not  have  chosen  a  more 
opportune  time.  He  reached  Berlin  in  safety,  but  it  was  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  get  out  of  the  country.  The  passport  system  is 
very  impeding  to  gentlemen  of  the '*  General's  "  profession. 
He  had  no  papers,  and  how  to  procure  some  did  not  appear 
ver>-  apparent.  Upon  long  and  careful  searching  he  discovered 
a  man  who  bore  a  strong  likeness  to  him,  and  this  man,  who  was 
also  a  thief,  lent  the  '*  General"  the  necessary  papers  and  a 
small  supply  of  money.  On  the  way  to  Hamburg  he  increased 
his  stock  of  wealth  by  robbing  a  man  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  francs,  and  when  he  reached  Liverpool  he  sent  one 
hundred  dollars  to  his  devoted  helpmate. 

He  remained  for  a  long  time  almost  inactive  in  England,  being 
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ignorant  of  the  language,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  people. 
"  Shoplifting  "  was  the  only  exercise  in  his  art  he  ever  indulged 
in,  and  he  did  so  little  of  that,  and  so  cautiously,  that  he  was 
never  arrested  while  in  the  country.  He  managed  at  last  to 
scrape  enough  money  together  to  send  for  his  wife,  and  on  her 
arrival  in  Liverpool  both  started  for  America.  During  the  first 
two  years  of  their  residence  and  labor  in  this  country,  they  con- 
fined their  operations  to  shoplifting.  Mrs.  Lesler  had  now 
adopted  her  husband's  profession.  Then  the  "  General,"  find- 
ing a  few  congenial  spirits,  resumed  his  old  line  of  pocket-  i 
picking.  "    J 

He  stole  a  box  of  goods  from  a  store  in  Barclay  Street,  New 
York,  one  day,  that  very  nearly  got  him  into  trouble.  The 
property  was  traced  to  his  house,  and  the  "  General  "  being 
threatened  with  arrest  if  the  box  was  not  returned,  promised  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  find  out  where  it  was.  Nothing  was 
too  intricate  for  the  "  General's  "  ability,  and  though  the  goods 
had  been  sold  he  felt  confident  he  could  unearth  them.  It  after-  ■ 
ward  turned  out  that  he  went  to  the  man  who  had  purchased'! 
the  contents  of  the  box  from  his  wife  and  bought  them  back. 
He  then  gave  them  to  a  carman,  who  he  desired  to  convey  them 
to  the  junction  of  Mulberry  and  Canal  Streets,  where  he  was 
to  wait  for  the  "  General." 

The  truckman  obeyed  the  instructions  given  him,  but  waited 
at  the  appointed  place  a  long  time  without  seeing  the  "  Gen- 
eral "  approach.  Getting  tired  with  the  long  delay  he  went  in 
to  take  a  drink.  Word  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  sent  to  the 
owners  of  the  property,  that  it  could  be  found  at  such  a  time,  at 
such  a  place,  on  such  a  day.  They  informed  the  police,  and  as 
the  poor  truckman  emerged  from  the  saloon  where  he  had  been 
refreshing  himself,  he  was  arrested.  Both  goods  and  prisoner 
were  conveyed  to  the  Tombs,  but  the  driver,  after  a  short  exam- 
ination, was  discharged  from  custody. 

"  Greenthau!  "  had  a  great  leaning  for  railroads,  probably  be- 
cause most  of  his  life  had  been  spent  on  them,  and  his  favorite 
haunts  were  the  several  depots  in  New  York. 

He  has  always  been  a  passionate  gambler,  and  all  the  money 
he  makes — and  it  is  no  inconsiderable  sum — at  thieving,  goes  on 
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the  green  doth.  At  cards  he  was  not  fortunate,  but  one  day  he 
made  a  hit,  and  for  some  time  after  that  he  remained  very  quiet. 
His  first  arrest  outside  of  New  York  occurred  in  Philadelphia, 
where  they  took  his  likeness.  He  was  subsequently  taken  in 
Syracuse  on  a  charge  of  pocket-picking.  It  was  said  there,  he 
gave  the  complainant  in  that  case  against  him  thirteen  hundred 
dollars  to  settle  the  matter,  and  he  was  then  liberated  on  bail. 

In  January,  1863,  he  was  arrested  in  New  York,  as  usual  on 
a  charge  of  pocket-picking.  The  authorities  were  by  that 
time  so  annoyed  by  him  that  it  was  determined  to  deal 
severely  with  him.  Bail  for  him  was  fixed  at  two  thousand 
dollars,  and  that  so  alarmed  the  **  General"  he  did  not  dare 
risk  a  trial.  He  jumped  the  bond  and  was  not  again  seen 
in  New  York  for  more  than  a  year.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  thinking  he  had  been  in  some  measure  forgotten,  the 
**  General  "  began  to  make  journeys  to  the  city  at  night.  He 
remained  over  a  day  on  one  occasion,  and  he  no  sooner  put  his 
foot  into  the  street  than  he  was  arrested.  Bail  was  again  raised 
to  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  for  him.  but  he  managed  in 
some  manner  to  procure  the  money,  and  avoid  being  tried. 

Six  months  later  he  was  sent  to  prison  for  three  years,  and  on 
returning  to  New  York  he  opened  a  receiving  shop,  or  **  fence," 
which  he  now  conducts,  and,  in  his  absence,  his  wife. 


CHAPTER    XLV. 


SUKEV  BACHUS. 


"Mow oil  « 


li  do  inform  agaim 


THERE  are  no  men,  not  even  gamblers,  who  rely  more  on 
what  they  call  their  luck  than  thieves.  They  are  more 
than  superstitious  of  anything  concerning  a  prison,  and  will  rail 
against  their  misfortune  when  inside  the  walls  of  one.  This 
fi;eling  becomes  stronger  as  they  grow  old,  but  there  arc  some, 
even  young  men,  who  will  not  venture  with  anything  like  a  haz- 
ardous scheme,  if  the  least  appearance  of  ill-fortune  presents  it- 
self Of  course  there  are  daring  reckless  men  among  tlie  frater- 
nity, who  would  take  any  risk,  and  who  have  more  affection  for 
a  bold  enterprise  where  there  is  great  danger  than  compara- 
tively safe  ones  ;  but  these  are  the  iucky  men.  and  their  good 
fortune  consists  in  their  being  able  to  keep  out  of  prison. 
There  are  thieves  who  go  on  for  years  plundering  on  all  sides, 
joining  in  almost  every  description  of  thieving,  and  yet  who 
never  get  into  the  hands  of  an  officer,  and  there  are  others  who 
can  scarcely  appear  in  the  streets  but  they  are  arrested. 
Among  thieves  the  former  are  classed  as  the  lucky  ones,  and  the 
latter  as  the  unlucky.  Of  this  last  number  is  5ukey  Bachus, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  has  continued  gradually  from 
the  first  steps  to  the  highest  walks  in  the  course  of  crime.  His 
first  imprisonments  were  of  the  shortest  duration  and  for  minor 
offences  ;  but  ambition  carried  him  on,  and  he  succeeded  to  a 
<legree  of  distinction  in  the  flow  of  years.  One  of  the  first 
effects  of  his  entrance  to  State  prison  was  to  make  a  coward  of 
him,  and  wiicn  he  lost  his  nerve,  his  mishaps  in  this  particular 
becaniL-  more  frequent.  The  consequence  was,  his  dread  of  con- 
finement bcc.itnf  early  developed,  and  few  thieves  of  importance 
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would  trust  him.  The  police  were  not  slow  to  find  this  out,  and 
on  frequent  occasions  they  made  use  of  Bachus  as  an  instru- 
ment against  his  compeers.  He  accepted  willingly  the  rdle  of 
informer,  and  managed  for  some  years  to  live  upon  it.  He  no 
sooner  forsook  it  than  he  went  back  to  prison,  getting  caught 
almost  every  time  he  engaged  in  any  serious  robbery.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  in  one  of  the  upper  wards,  and  is  now  about 
forty-five  years  of  age.  He  has  travelled  all  over  the  country 
alone,  and  in  company  with  other  thieves,  and  has  at  diflferent 
times  possessed  large  sums  of  money.  He  may  be  easily  rec- 
ognized by  the  quick  movement  of  the  eye,  and  a  nervous  un- 
easy way  of  using  the  hands.  The  portrait  given  here  of  him 
ts  a  most  true  one. 


CHAPTER    XLVI. 


HENRY   W.    BALDWIN 


IS  36  years  of  age,  5  feet  8  inches  high,  of  dark  complexion, 
has  a  round  face,  full  whiskers,  a  clerical  appearance,  is  an 
American,  and  a  confidence  man. 

ELIZABETH    CORNING 

Is  25  years  of  age,  5  feet  4  inches  high,  has  light  hair.  3  round 
visage,  good  teeth,  of  a  genteel  address,  and  is  a  domestic  thief. 

MARY    CLARK 

Is  22  yean  of  age,  5  feet  3  inches  high,  of  stout  build,  has 
black  hair,  and  a  large  mouth.  She  has  gray  eyes,  and  is  an 
Englishwoman,  and  a  pickpocket. 

GEORGE   HOVT 

Is  27  years  of  age,  5  feet  7J^  inches  high,  has  a  large,  prominent 
nose,  is  an  American,  and  a  shoplifter. 

THOMAS   ML'RPHV 

Is  27  years  of  age,  S  feet  6  inches  high,  light  complexion,  has 
a  thin  face,  is  an  American,  and  a  pickpocket, 

HENRV   C.    MERCER 

Is  32  years  of  age,  5  feet  8  inches  high,  weighs  160  lbs.,  has 
dark  hair,  restless  eyes,  a  thin  face,  and  is  an  American  and  a 
shoplifter. 
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GEORGE  NORTHERMAN 

Is  36  years  of  age,  5  feet  9  inches  high,  of  genteel  address,  is 
an  American,  a  forger,  and  a  confidence  operator. 

JIMMY   PRICE 

Is  26  years  of  age,  5  feet  7  inches  high,  has  black  hair  and 
eyes,  weighs  160  lbs.,  is  an  American,  and  a  pickpocket 

CHARLES   STOCKTON 

Is  22  years  of  age,  5  feet  10  inches  high,  has  a  dark  complex- 
ion, is  an  American,  and  a  shoplifter. 

ROBERT   WELSH. 

Alias  "  the  Welshman."  is  28  years  of  age,  5  feet  lO  inches 
high,  has  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  is  a  burglar,  a  bank  thief,  and 
an  American. 

MICHAEL*  WEAVER 

Is  28  years  of  age,  5  feet  7  inches  high,  has  a  long  visage,  light 
hair,  is  a  shoplifter  and  a  burglar. 
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Lvons.  lohn loi 

Nfad.lcti.      Pat" 105 

Martin,  lames 105 

"  Mag.  Scotch  ■ 105 

Marks.  Mrs loa 

Maloney,  John 105 

Matches.  "  Molly  ' 54a 

Melville.  Ellen 534 

Meyers,  Charles 106 

Miller.  "Johnny" 3St 

McAlpine.  "  Colonel  ' 4*5 

McCoonell.  James ia« 

McCune.  John ist 

McDermott.  ••  Pat  ' %SJ 

Mercer.  Henry  C 630 

Moore.  Dick 313 

Morgaajulsa 469 

Miller.  Caroline 537 

Murphy.  Thomas Qo 

Murray,  "Joe" iqs 


Maran,  "  Mag" 

Moon.  WiUioni 

Mundy.  Jamtu .   . 

Mulligan,  Linlc sn 

MoiTis.  Jolin los 

Moniisey,  Thora«» lo* 

Neil,  Robert 106 

Nick,  ■■Polly" tgo 

Noble,  "Dwi  ■ 486 

Northerman,  Gco'ee 631 

Parker.  EUen 106 

Pettit,  Spence 37 

Rll.  Wimain 106 

Pawn-Tickel  Ganie »4s 

Pickpoekeu aoi 

Pockclbook  Droppen ^97 

Poynlon,  William 106 

Ptiee.  Waller 100 

Price.  "Jimmy' 631 

Price,  George 106 

Price.  ThomM.... 106 

Pomeroy,   leHc 5=6 

PTimroscJomei igo 

Rediger.  Eliia 100 

Rediger  Family 336 

RJey."M<ie     534 

Roach.  "Motbei      190 

Scanlon.  Eltiabelh 194 

SbeppBrd,  Jack 493 

Shank,  Rachel , 193 

Sharker,  Wnilam  J jH 

SbQplifters 53 

sSldu'is*^... ■,:.■;,,■:,■::::::: :::;::  1^ 

Smith,  Richard 193 


Smith,  Little. 

Slack,  ■■flilly" 

I  Stanley.  Elitabelh ,. 

I  Siockion.  Charlei 631 

I  Sleveni.  George mi 

Stewart,  Marin 

Summer*,  William  H 


Sullivan,  'Mag". 

Sweeney,  Dan 

Sn-eeney.  ■'  Mag ' 
Taylor,  Mary  Ann 
Tili-Tappers  . 


1  Trade. 


Thompson,  Albert 

Thompson,  Eliiabi-lli . . 

Thome,  James 

Waison. 'Henry 

Walum.  Minnie „ 

Weaver.  Michael 631 

Weaver.  Mary  ..  "" 


Weiib,  Robert 631 

Wilson.  Sleivan 

Wilson,  John 

Williftmi.  Andrew 

Williami,  Eliiabeth 

Wild.  Thomai 

WjHard.  Henry..... 


Mnry.. 


638 


Moran,  "  M»g  ". 
Moon.  WMliain . . 
Mundy.JamH... 


Price"  George. 
Price,  Ttiomas 
Pomeroy.  lesii 


PHmi 


Rediger,  Eliia 

Rcdiger  Family 

RUey. -Mttfr'' 

Roach.  ■' Mother" 

Scanlofl,  Etiiabelh. . 

Shcppan].  Jaet 

SbMk,  Badiel 

~     •    r.  WUtomJ... 


»T\^.\ 


»OB 


Morrlssey.  The 
NeU,  Robert.. 

Nick,  -Poliy" »« 

Noble,  "  Dan  " 4*6 

Northermui,  George 631 

Porker,  Ellen 

Pelds.  Spence 

Pill,  William 

PBWn-Tlcket  Game.,. 

Pickpocket! 

Focketbook  Droppers , 
Po^'DloD.  Willii 


Sweeney,  Dan  .. 
Sweeney,  "  Mag 
Taylor,  "Mary  Ann 

Till-Tappers 

Two  of  a  Trade... 

. „    Thompson,  James. 

106    Thompson,  Alberr, 


Smith.  Liuie 

Stack. -Billy' 

Stanley.  Ellwbeih „ 

Stockton.  Charles 631 

Stei-eni.  George 

Stewart,  Maria 

Summera,  William  H 

Sullivan;  "Tim" 

Joseph. 


lulliva 


■■Mag". 


193 


le.  James... 


Watson.  1 

Waison.  Minnie.. ,. 

Weaver.  Michael eg" 

Weaver.  Mary  .. 
Weaver.  Francis 

Welsh,  Robert 6ji 

Wilson.  Siewtttt 

Wnson,  John 

Wiltiami!  Elitabelh. 

Wild.Tliomiu 

Willard,  Henry  .... 
Wilcox.  Charltar.... 

Wheeler.  Mary 


I'oir.  l-o 
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